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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 

Thb English press has been all but unanimous in Its censure of the 
recent action against the religious orders in France. The celebrated 
seventh clause of M. Feny's Bill, especially, has been denounced 
as a violation of the liberties of both the members of the monastic 
congregations and the parents who have intrusted to them the 
education of their children. The decrees by which the Jesuits 
have been suppressed, and the other orders have been invited to 
Bue for authorization, have met, if I mistake not, with a rather less 
sweeping condemnation, but still the^ have been pointed out as a 
proof that the French Republic is animated with a spirit of perse- 
cution against the Catholic Church. Such measures, we are as- 
sured, are but the be^nning of the war of irreligious fanaticism 
against religious institutions and religion itself. We are, accord- 
ing to this view of things, the genuine children of the Jacobins of 
1793. I remember having read an article in a leading London 
newspaper, in which the words demagogy and demagogical were 
used six times within one column, to characterize our Government, 
its proceedings, and its supporters. 

I want to appeal from that sentence, and to see whether a plain 
exposition of facts and half an hour of sober discussion cannot re- 
move what I must consider as a total misconception of the case. 

There are two preliminary considerations which ought to have 
put our English critics on their guard before passing so severe a 
judgment on French Republicanism. The first is the character of 
many of the advocates of the seventh clause and of the decrees 
against the congregations. The authors and abettors of those meas- 
ures are not all men of extreme and violent sentiments — very far 
from it M. Jules Ferry is by no means a fanatic, but an able, 
honest, and practical reformer. M. Waddington, who was at the 
head of the Cabinet when the seventh clause was introduced, is 
L. X. iv-l 
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one of the most moderate— not to say timid — of the grou^ ]^D|03x^ 
under the designation of the Left Centre. M. de Frcycinet,,Ws 
successor, who has issued the obnoxious decrees, is known for his 
conciliatory disposition no less than for his honesty, sagacity, np^ 
oratorical gifts. He visited some of our provinces when stilija 
Minister ot Public WorbfS, and he produced a deep impressie^jon 
that occasion by his appeals to forbearance and concord. Tht^ Si^- 
swer to this will be, of course, that MM. de Freycinet and Wj*d- 
dington, in the matter of the Jesuits, have acted against their own 
better judgment, and in obedience to the dictates of the majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies — a gratuitous assumption, based upim 
no fact whatever. I am not prepared to deny that these genifele- 
raen, as is natural to men in office, would not have preferred beaijig 
spared the trouble of a tenacious opposition in ParliameaQt^andrOf 
a widespread agitation in the country ; but I feel confident that 
they have brought their measures forward under asenseof Uji- 
avoidable necessity, and that in doing so they have done jk> ^v^- 
,lence to their convictions. Tliey may regret to have to parry out 
a policy full of difficulties^ but they cannot be said to have c^- 
sented to what was not right in their eyes. i \ 

The analysis of the division which took place on the s^Tent^ 
.dause in the Senate is equally conclusive against the opinion ^f 
those who believe all the adversaries of the Jesuits in Frani^e to 
be prompted by anti-religious sentiments, The Senate, it is true, 
threw out that part Of M. Ferry's Bill, but by a small majority, 
^nd a majority consisting almost entirely of Hoyalists, Bonapaft- 
ists, and Ultramontanes, and therefore of such as systematically 
oppose all the measures which are introduced by the present Goy- 
ernment or sent up from the other House. Their victory on t)ie 
division was due to the casual accession of Republicans who vot^ 
with them from various motives, though mostly, I admit, from re- 
ligious prepossessions. Not so, at all events, M. Jules Simon, 
whose vote has been held out as the significant piotestof a genvuAe 
Liberal against the narrowness of his own party, but whose con- 
duct does not admit of quite so simple an interpretation., It must 
;not be forgotten that M. Jules Simon *s statesmanship, as head of 
£t Cabinet under Marshal MacMahon, gave general dissatisfactioii 
to his friends, and that when, at the beginning of last year, he 
came forward as a candidate for the Presidency of the Senate* be 
w^s black-balled in consequence of the discredit into which he had 
fallen. I am far from wishing to impute motives to M. Jules 
Simon, but there is no denying that his attitude of late has been 
that of a man who casts about for some parliamentary combina- 
tion capable of raising him ajgain to iufiuence and power. Be that 
as it may, this much is certain, that M. Jules Simon can hardly be 
any more considered itis £^ member Qi the Bepublican \^M of tbe 
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Senate. I shall pot say the same of M. Laboulaye, who also voted 
aigamstthe clause, and whose example maj'^ also have influenced 
the^ issue of the debate ; but M. Laboulaye is known to be crotch- 
4^y, unsafe, a blind admirer of American principles and instltu 
tioBS. There is no discussion into which he does not drag in the 
sample set by the United States. M. Dufaure, from his a^«i« his 
talentj his superiority to party spirit, and the constancy of Ills re- 
^biican convictions, was certainly the most formidable of the c^ 
"ponents of M. Ferry*^s Bill, and he had, of course, as well as his 
irleiids and followers, a full right to his opinion. But why should 
ft be assumed that none of the senators who voted in the minority 
^n that occasion ure as well entitled as M. Dufaure to the credit of 
a high-minded and mature decision ? There is no extreme party in 
the Senate ; the most advanced members of that assembly would 
pass muster among the most tc mperate of the Lower House ; If. 
Victor Hugo himself is visibly calmed down by the spirit of the 
p)ace< The Left Centre, besides, did not go over in a body to the 
Opposition in the division we speak of, but only about one half of 
this group. I leave it to the English reader to Judge whether* m 
the race of these fucts, it is not unfair, and contrary to evidence. 
to brand as irreligious zealots the 1B2 senators (against 149) who 
were (^ opinion that the unauthorized orders ought to be cut off 
fr^n the right of teaching. 

Another motive for caution in the estimate of our religious dts- 
enssionah, that th^ struggle we are going through has been the 
lot of all the nations where the OaQiolic Church is powerful 
enough to throw difficulties in the way of the Qovernm^nt, and^ 
by the threat of such diitlculties, to exact compliance with her pre- 
tensions. And here we come to what I take to be the root and 
sum of the whole matter. 

The clerical party and its abettors contend that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is a church like all others, an association similar to 
other associations, and entitled, in consequence, to enjoy the same 
liberties. This, however, is begging the question. The truth is, 
that the Catholic Church cannot be compared to anything else. It 
is an institution of a perfectly unique character. It is a fact dm 
genem, Catholicism has this distinctive feature, that it is theocrat- 
leal. It claims the right of niling rulers and governing govern- 
ments. Not that it denies the distinction between the temporal and 
the spiritual, power ; it recognizes the existence and the lawfulness 
of the State, but at the same time it alleges its own divine com- 
inission to brin^ the laws and conduct of the earthly regiment 
nnder the control of ecclesiastical authority. The Catholic ideal is 
a monarchy in which everything— institutions, State policy, and 
public instruction— is informed by the spirit of the Church, and 
brought into agreement with the canons. What would become of 
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thc^papacy^ and of its pretj^n^ioo to be a living representation of 
tli6 uSiifrxpcfn eartli, ifits authority were a matter of opinion, kn 
affair of personal Gonviclioii, if individuals and nations were at ^ 
libeilCy to obey or not ? No, they must be made to obey, they must ' 
bis made to believe ; dissent is to be accounted as sin, hcfresy to be 
visited as guiU> and citizen rights are to depend upon baptism and' 
conformity. Such is the Catholic theoiy, a theory which the Catho- ' 
lie Chiirch 16 not at liberty to disown, for that would be disowning 
herselff'givihgupherraiMW d*ilre, dwindling to the condition px 
aniere l^ct, of pne religious denomination among all the othersj. 
Triie, Jt is not In the power of the Church to realize her own con- 
cation. The glorious vision, once embodied in the papacy of the 
]^ddli3 A^es, has vani^ed. One half of Europe has renounced its 
al^egl^hce to Rome, and growing infidelity is completing the work 
of the Beformation. The Church, therefore, has a hard time of it. 
Sbe is obliged to observe a certain discretion in the assertion of' 
her claims, to make concessions to the spiiit and to speak the lan- 
guage of the a^e ; hut she has not for all that abandoned anything 
of her pretensions; through all difficulties and humiliations she 
stilL tends to the sanie end, endeavoring by force or favor, by self- 
a^rtibn or tacUcs, to regain the situation she has lost, net- confi- 
dendein such an unlikely victory is indeed wonderful, dnd would 
deserve our admiration If the motive power of so great an effort 
were hot t^e hope of bringing back humanity Undenr temporal and 
spiritual bondage. .' 

The irtepressfble tendency of the Catholic Church to bring the 
State iiitb subordih^tion to itself has been at all times a source of 
collision between the spiritual and temporal power, but espechdly " 
since France at the end of the last centunrset the example of 
niaking the law of the land independent of the law of the Church [ 
in such matters as marriage, ecclesiastical immunities, the Validity' 
of relirfous vows, etc. All the efforts of Catholicism have, ever 
since, heen employed in trying to recover the ascendency of which' 
the French revolution had deprived it. Seeing that power is howr 
ai^ys a matter of majority, the Church threw herself everywhere^ 
into the electoral struggle, and when experience had taught her 
that the people were to be won over before any result could he ex- 
pected from parlianpientary (Strategy, she addressed herself to the^ 
task of education. Hence her endeavors to bring the public schools 
under her influence, and, failing this, the zeal with which she 
availed herself of the modern principles of liberty to set tip schools 
otber own in rivalty with those of the State. It is thus that edu-- 
cational competition has come to play so great a part in the con- 
flicts between Church and State which, of late years, have taken 
place in all countries where Catholicism is powerful enough to at^ 
tenipt doioination. ^ ^ 
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The civil war which tore up Switzerland in 1847, as well as the 
stahsequent changes in the institutions of that country, had avow- 
edly their cause in the aversion and dread of the Jesuits, their 
t^ching and their intrigues. The first use made of the victory 
was the confiscation of ecclesiastical and conventual property, and 
soon afterward the new constitution enacted that ** the Jesuits and 
religious communities connected with them were not to here-, 
c^ved in any part of Switzerland.*' This clause became morC: 
stringent still in 1874 when the fundamental compact was revised ; 
it excluded the Jesuits " from all action in Church or School/' and 
e^ipowered the Federal Government to extend the prohibiUon* hy 
m«a% decree, '* to all religious orders whose doings should appear, 
dah^erous to the State, or should disturb the peace among the. de- 
nominations. '* This prohibition is to this day m full vigor ; Switz- 
erland has succeedea in getting rid of that order which many are 
5ieased to describe as subtle and cunning enough to evade the laws, 
'here lis no reason, therefore, why France should not &ucceed as 
TVell as the neighboring republic in excluding the obnoxious so- 
ciety. 

It is not, perhaps, out of place to add that, during the war of a 
majority of the Swiss . cantons against the Sonderhund, public 
opinion in England was decidedly opptused to the Jesuits and their 
cause, that the English €k)vemment countenanced the Federal au- 
thority in its proceedings against cantonal rights, and that Lord 
Palmerston, then F<Mreign Secretary, prevented by all sorts of dila- 
tory proceedings the intervention of France and Austria, and thiis 
secured the success of the Radicals. Lord Palmerston, in his letter 
(^ the 20th Kovember, 1847, to Lord Ponsonby, requires "that 
t{ie foundation of the arrangements should be, that the Jesuits 
should be removed from the whole of the territory of the Confed- 
eration, became, '" he writes, "we are now quite convinced that 
things have gone so far, and popular feeling has been so strongly 
rpi^ed against them, that unless they leave Switzerland entirely 
there is no chance of peace in that country.'* 

I am very far from wishing to Justify all the laws which Prince 
Bismarck has obtained from the Reichstag and from the Prussian 
Parliament agaiiist .the Roman Catholic clergy, AJthough he al- 
leges the necessity of maintaining the rights of the State against the 
Church, he appears to me to have gone farther than this position' 
required, and to have interfered in ecclesiastical concerns 1>eyon4 
t)te necessities of the case. But, however that may be, it is clear 
that the celebrated statesman judged the pretensions of the Catho- 
lic Church a serious danger to the State, since he would hardly 
oUicrwise have gone out of his way, and that on the very morrow 
of a great war and of the creation of a united Germany, to meddle 
with the religion of a third of the population of Prussia, and of 
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three fifths of the subjects of the new empire. It is also worthy. of 
remark that the priucipal measures of Prince Bismarck in tbat 
direction were the expulsion of the Jesuits, the exclusion of th^ 
clergy from the inspection of schools, and the subjection of young 
men preparing for hol^ orders to a course of university life and to 
State examinations, with a view to bring them into contact with 
common life and lay society, and thus to withdraw them from an 
eitclusirely episcopal influence. Prince. Bismarck » I conclude, has 
seen the peril with the same eyes as the French -Republicans,, and 
bie has acted on a similar conviction, that educatioii is the choseii 
Instrument of the Cathoh'c Church in her endeavons to recover the 
position she was deprived of by the Reformation and the Revolu- 
tion. ' 
It might be objected tliat the example of Switzerland and Gerr 
many is not conclusive, the majority of the population of tho^e 
countries being Protestant, and therefore naturallv disposed to 
slight what may be the legitimate claims of the Catholic Church,' 
or the well-founded demands of religious toleration, Wliere 
Catholicism is dominant, however, and where the rivalry of 
churches does not^ exist, we find the State equally engaged in main- 
taining its supremacy against the encroachments of the clergy, iq 
curtailing the ecclesiastical privileges of fonner times. Italy, whcii 
she attained independence and unity as a kingdom, did not limit 
lier warfare with the Church to the secularization of Rome : she 
swiept.away the greater number of the religious orders, and infiicted 
on the clergy that most galling breach of ltd old prerogative^ the 
subjection of priests to military service. Still more to the point is 
theuistor>'of the Austrian Concordat. The Holy See and thie Epis- 
copate had entered with alacrity into the reactionaiy policy of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph after 1849. A capital opxxsrtunity it 
seemed to them of shaking off those restrictions upon the rights of 
the Church which were known under the name of Josephinism. A 
Concordat was agreed to in 1855, which remains as the oMciid 
programme of Catholicism. The holy Roman religion was to be 
forever maintained throughout the Austrian Empire, ** with kVi 
the rights and privileges which belong to it in virtue of the divine 
order and of Canon Law.'* Private as well as public schools were 
placed under the control of the Episcopate. The same with the 
press : books censured by ecclesiastical authority were to be con* 
sidered as legally prohibited. The religious consecration of mar- 
riage was dechired necessary for its validity. The higher clergy 
were no lunger amenable to lay tribunals, and bishops recovered 
the right of visiting refractory priests with, temporal punishment. 
A memorable piece of legislation, for the Catholic Church has here 
betrayed, in an authentic form and with rare sincerity or impru- 
dence, the ^nd to which coQv«rge all her efforts. Weak, andhaTf 
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iiig to struggle for assistatice, she appeals to l^e liberUes of citt« 
zeDs^ she claims the benefit of constitutional institutions ; strong 
and supported by despotism, she throws oft the mask, calls upu^i 
tiie State to enforce her dictates, makes orthodoxy the condition of 
dJizeoship, and sets her face against free thought and rdigioiis 
toleration. This» however, is more than our times can bear, and 
suoh attempts can never succeed but by surprise and momentarily. 
When Austria, aftei* Sadowa, tried to raise herself from the statfi 
pf disintegration and decay into which she had fallen, the first 
pare of Count von Beust was to abrogate the worst parts, of the 
contract entered into with Rome. Six ^ears later, in 1874, the Con- 
cordat itself was cancelled, and, what is noteworthy, by the win of 
one-OQjy of the contracting parties, and in ^pite of the protesta^ 
tiona of the Holy 5See— a terrible slight to its authority, a terrible 
blow to its pretension of treating with the king4oihs of the earth 
<m a footing of equality, not to say with the cdndescenslon'of ft 
miperior toward its inferiors 1 

Last though not least significant in this review of the Catholic 
nations of £lurope conies^ Belgium, where the battle between 
Caiurch and State is being actually fought, and with as milch bit- 
^rn^s as in !France itself. The cause of dissension is, as usual, 
public inatrnctlon, the State, in conformity to the principles of re- 
ligious equality, tvishing to keep the, schools open to all piersua^ 
aions^ and tht;ref6re to render them independent of the priest, and 
the priest insisting upon having free access to them. Bat what 
gives the Belgian cohtest a particular claim to our attention is tjhe 
evidence it supplies, that Catholicism, in spite of its ap{^als to gen- 
eial and eternal principles, varies its attitude according to circum-^ 
fiances. In Belgium, a country where the clergy retains consid- 
erable infiuence» they have had recourse to excommunication us a 
means of coercing the Schoolmasters, and of thus bringicy? public 
instruction to a dead lock, and the State into hopeless difficulties, 
while such extremities are carefully avoided in countries Itke 
France, where believers are few or lukewarm, and spirituid thun- 
ders would .frighten nobody. 




are 

before 

Tliat the proceedings again8t"^the raligioua congregations have been 
aainctionea by an immense m«gority"in the Chamber of Deputies 
and very neatly by half the Senate ; that they have been approved 
of by men of undoubted wisdom and moderation, and that the 
efforts of Republican France to get rid of monastic orders, and in 
particular to Wrest from their hands the iustnictlon of youth, are 
but an incident in the hattli* actually fought in all Catholic lands 
between the sovereignty of the State and the theocracy of' the 
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Church — all that is, indeed, no proof that the French Gk>vemment 
\hiWlxX, but It is enough to make people look cloaer into the mdrtts 
^ Ine cftie before they baady libout aeunaatkuia of Jaoetoitt ilitd* 
erance. Let us, then, after these prelimiiiary oousiderations, come 
110^ to the real Issue. It will be f otind, I beHeve, that tbe aoiun 
e%|eeffok lo theconduct of M. Qrevy's gov«rBment cornea to thfa-: 
ilibe ree^t measures taken against the reltgiotn orders constitute' it 
^cflfltioti. of the liberty of the citizen; a Tiolation the moiie to be 
cbfideMiM as It comes from a republic— 'that is, a fofm of goveni* 
^itient geftetfaily cilnsidered as implyiag-a larger i^are of fieedoopu 
-This » the argument which has i)een reproduced nt^ue nd n»u$0am 
1^ the 0pp6n'etit3' of the seventh clause and of the late decsrefw^ 
Other -obiections,' such as the k^lity of tisose measures, , or tile 
benetUi^whieli State schools would derive from monm^ oompeti^ 
Item, are too slight to come into comparison with the idlea dm^Rin 
from the soioalM liberal position. And yet I musl^ confess thai I 
-iiever could feel tlue cogiency of that argument. Is ^berty a iSmt 
't»ncici^e, a religiousdc^gma, placed above all conieslation and limr 
ItttHon, ot is it simply the balsmee of conflicting interests* the ad- 
}|iiSfiBieiil of opposite claims, a matter of expediency, a right sus^ 
eeptlblex^ aug m ent at ion iand.dimtDuticHi, subjeet like every eser- 
eise of human activity to the condiUaaa of at>cial lile^ to the secu- 
I4ty kild welfare of t^e «omixi(mweaith f To put the question Is to 
^Bbwel it. ^I forget irfao was the orator who, in the days ^sitjsm 
lrstt^evt)]ut^on, uttered the celebrated .exclamatioa : ** Let cok»^ 
Y^ted perish mther thaa a pcinck>le !" Well, is there, 1 ask* aoy 
'toe f^eady to say, Bet Fraaee^uid her institutions ^ to ruin rather 
-thau suppress a number of monastic orders or deprive them lOf t^ 
rl^ht -or teachii^ ! Or shall we be met by that favorite plea of the 
jdoibtHnoires of Liberalism, according to which liberty has iaitc^ 
^he p6#er to remedy the evils to which it is liable ? Liberty, ne- 
eOrtfing to Ihis portion, is^ like Achilles' lance, which was M» to 
cuf^ %h^ wounds It inflicted. An elegant commonplace, with somie 
KItte truth in iti but truth wbidiby no means allows ^ such gea- 
eralization. It is with that saying as witti another famous aplM>- 
Vfsfli, according to which martyrs are the seed of the Ohureh.- Ail 
3v^ weH, but the Church has neverthdess been in many owesMd 
^ihi^Meraidieated by persecutidiii There is, besides, no fair plagr^ 
^and tftfere eaia be none^ in a contest between a powerful body life 
4hd Oiitholic OhttWh <ukI> a nation like the iPrenchr where no oi^ber 
fi^eer agency , no othernatlcmal pursuit is organized. Experience, 
aiall'events, itows that lav initiative with us has so far becb to- 
tally "Muftble to 4Soiiipete with the action of the clergy. 
' If nobody is fouttd so oouvisced of the sacredneas of. abstnct 
^^rincQ^les aH to set them :aboveall restrictions, we then tx»ne dowh 
t9 lower gnnmd^ to a.^aliied propositlpn, aud we haT& to. 
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amine whether the dangers threatened Wtbe Stale and jtasopie^jr 
by the monastic orders are such as to Justify an uifrlngeimit w>|i 
the libeities of Frenchmen. 

The dangers i^prehended from the Catholic Church are of Mro 
sorts. Some are of apoHtieal, others aie of a.more sodi^ nalMJfcu 
The Church Is denimnced, both as. hostile. taneimhlicaii iBS(4tii- 
tion^ and as Exercising abaaeful influenoe-onv6dueBti|iii,i»iidig<pi- 
eially oh the morality^, the ^gniiy« tiad the weHttfe of «oci^ 
iflf a upeech addressed to a popular andienite M; (^toxalieUa fisfoe 
plated to Clericalism as toeing ** the enemy/ ' The converse holds 
^ood, and the republie has from theSfat heen treated hyrth^ Qathci' 
lie Church as an adversary. Nor, Iimis^say, is IhemuUial^sua- 
^ehm or aversion unfounded, but rather based upiHi.a>r^t,ii^- 
s^sot; Avrq^blicis the most direct expresi^on offdie^prioDipV^lif 
|>dfiiilar goventment, of the sovece^ty of thC'sajUonal^iltaad 
t^HSt pTiad)Me, in the eyes of the CatfaoUc C^it^ifs '^-^ef^ 
tearedy of mo^sm times. B^sides^ if^ theoretieaUir spes^iQg, tlieriB 
lb no i^easoa why a republic should not profess orthodo:cy aa if^tl 
aaa kingdom or an empire, yet aa inatteis staad^ a&d takillg4i^ 
oiMditlcsis (tf Modern society. as theyare^a fepuMloc^rialillbr in- 
cludes alHorms of State religion. :,;>-;{ 
-: it could not^ wi^pat violating Its fm^amental iKftr suboidisii^ 
eMltightsto a ruli^ouB pn^essioA, or gnoil privileges tp ^itSlgr 
IdUB^-community. Asita goverumjeot TapreatmtiitheagSivi^ejii^ 
etilzens, and as these bdong toTarioi^ denomiaailKNis^ or* i^ miyr 
be, to no denomf nation vt aU» it would be to the detrisBmtji^ 
equality if a particular creed were- set up nanatieciaU a^d pfesopi' 
ttve^ attached to It. Without, theiefoi»» entering here mto thjO 
tmerftaof ^established churches ^inoounlrijis wlttsee politicks r#id 
rfeAigtdn have been graduatiy evolving out oi ^past conditions^ and 
'WHm tbcfe is a general repugnance tO' breaks iSL the thrfsad 5>f |r^ 
dttion, I take it jtbat a repubhc, and especially ^a repalidioaei up,jwi 
was the case with us, on the. ruimr of old forma and in8titut)p|B|, 
has for I to logical sequence ia systematic JndiitereiijCe tor^lgi/Q^^ 
questions- as such, it lack» geological. quiUificaUon-^it cauGuot 
ent^ -into the merits or demits tif a^srec^ Thist is the mte^m^g 
of that lay character of the Btate of > whk^ we hear :so p^uch now. 
II has been said that ** La ^pubUqua no m pa»4 to TiM^i'' sud the 
taiying may pass as a blunt way of expres»ng.the t^te p{ things j 
have Just described; It does not by amy means. . imply that the jt^- 
pubKc is an enemy to rdig^on ; ili seta QJH^ttho in^itab|js anitagp- 
nism of a lay gaveniment to & religtoud society which beliayes it^lf 
'ocnmntesloned to bring naflonB and' atatea uiider the swa^ ot mial- 
\M& authority. Catholicism is aware of that antagonism ; it Is 

it lies mlher nature of 'tidngs» aiid la- spi^a of occa- 
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8|€Bal^deQ€gatioEu9 and protQBtatioiis» it has aetdown the republic 
as. a personal adversary; . 

;/ The essential hostility between Olericalispx and the republic hks 
been remarkablyembittered by the toJeratiun. which our institutioiis 
^tend to one form of dissent. It is a fact too jnuch overlooked, 
but which deeply affects, our politics,.'that a great part of moder^ 
tJiOj^ghb — that a large, proportion^ at all evi^nts^ of our populatioafr 
Jb^S brokeou with all forms of religion. Liberty of conscience fpf- 
mariy had only to do with differeat faiths ; it was merely claimed 
^n behalf 4)f the sects which dissented from the Stat(ii creed and the 
Sstabllsh^ .Church. Catholic orthodoxy itself, in the course oif 
lime^ had been brought ^o adjust its natural intolerance to the iik- 
fome fact that .one half of Europe, at the Reformation, had broken 
Ibose from- its Allegiance to Rome. Rome tried long and bard to 
^^nore the fact ; she protested against it; she used all the forms of 
txefsecution to put out a schism which gave a pracUcs^l denial to he^ 
pjvetensions, but without success ; the right of dissent had, in some 
shape or lother, to be recognized at la^. France, for her par^, 
iresQeted tO'that irrationaU absurd, but all the more significaut 
ufrat^gemeot whereby three religions which damn each other— the 
Romishr the Protestant, and the Jewishr-^were equaUy^^ salaried put 
^ the public, purse. Habit and the uselessness of all efforts to the 
Qontravyf had gradually reconcUed themost seotarian to this state of 
Hhiogs, when another stubborn fact^ and much mptie troublesome 
$tiU, jtwntfj in lor . reppgnition. The. sixteenth ceAtuty had broken 
tipth^religioua unity of Europe, but the eighteenth century had 
done worse ; it had set up human xeason and the^ so-called light of 
nature against supernatural religion. Modern science had gone on 
deapening the opposition* and it has come to this at last, that in- 
.(^nxlulity has become a power in its turn, that it demands to be not 
mejeely tolerated, but in some sensed recoj^nized. My readerEf will 
.reniembep the melancholy controversy which rose a few years ajgb 
.axKtong us as to the right of & man to be buried without any relig- 
im& rites at all. Everything was tried by the Clericals.toput a 
stop i9 those, in their eyes, impious manifestations ; they .never 
mentioned tbem but with expressions of contempt and abhor- 
reoee ;. 'the reactionary party then in power subjecttd civil biirials, 
t» they were called, t&alf sorts of vexatious restrictions. All this hi^ 
eeasea naturally since Marshal MacMahon has resigned and the 
republic has passed into the hands of the Riepublicans, and the 
victory of these has had this momentous, though hardly yet real- 
ized, eonsequence^the liberty of unbelief. A sufficient cause of 
distrust and disgust to the Catholic Church, if others had been 
wanting. 

The last grievance of the Church against the republic which I 
i^U mention is of & peculiar nature, and although deeply resented. 
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remains, for obvlbiis reasons; a silent wrong. The repnblio baif -no 
tpnderaess for the sores of Catholicism, and even if tt had it would 
be unable to conceal theml The liberty which the press enjoys 
leaves no nieani^ of protecting any man or class of ineo against 
publicily. .The consequence is that* French rife wspapers are now» 
daily chronlding- and T'renth tribunals daily punishing a number 
of deeds exceedingly damaxing to the good fame of tlie«!epgy,>«nd 
jwlrich in former tiifaes would never have come to Hgi*t. < T^ 
X^urcb, in such cases, cannot do withoht the protection, not to si^ 
j^ie complicity, of the State, and this is; beside* other reasons* why 
&er natuM affinities are with irresponsible and discretionary ^wep. 
The hostility of the Oaf hglic Churoh agaiiist the republio is not a 
qaattei? of inference or i^rmjse. It could not but brealt out in 8pit« 
^ that worldly wisdom f6r which the prie^lhfood was famed of oldl, 
l^ut whieJbL the eagerne^ 'of hatred is -apt to neglect* The^leiJ^y 
j^^dits share In the intrigues which, inOttober, 1873,' four inol^d 
after tide fall of M.. Thiers, so nearly succeeded in deliverkigtip 
li'rttnce Into tlie hands of a l^itimate^monarch.^ There Il&d mm, 
tkowever, n0 occasion at that time for an actual and visible cd^rical 
iaterverilion. Thb Case was different-' with the last inov©«€'' the 
mdnarcbists. when Mafshsd MacMahon was induce(l to dismiss^ the 
^sabinet headed by M. Jules Simon, to^ form a reactionary mkilfitry 
'undei» tlie I5uc de^ Broglie, to dissolve the -Ohamlw 0f Deputies, 
arid to call upon the elecitors to. decide between the oontdndin^ 
principles and pd^rties. As the supreme decision was lodged wi£ 
Uie constituencies, the Conservatives brought to bear upon them 
4t tbe pressure which administrative centralization commands, «11 
tj^e ihducnce which the aristocracy and the clergy put at IhSirr dis- 
posal. So decisive appeared the struggle, so generally was It 
viewed as the supreme effort of conservatism against revt^utiott, 
as the last hope of monarchy against the republic, that alleonsider- 
atlons of prudence or decency were forgotten. The uf^old^fsof 
.the good cauto threw all they had and all they were into the ooa- 
test. The cler^, in particular, made it a question of life or dealh. 
t^lo Nono, with characteristic rashness, set them the example. 
Receiving a band of pilgrims from the diocese of Angers, he dpdce 
of the peril Which threateried France' and society, and expressed 
his hope that the new deputies would support the Oovcrdment and 
\ triumph over all eriemies at home and abroad. He went farther, 
and at the request of tiie AssoctaMen de Fdtre JkMie 4u Balnt\. \s& 
granted indulgences to such as should tal^e part in a ri^vijme or 
mduum on behalf 'Of the elections ; three hundred *dfrys for each 
day of prayer, and plenary indulgence^ to those who-SbOuld receive 
-the holy communion at the close.. Marshal MacMahoU* in Ifae 
mean while, Was makihg a tour in the provinces to stir tip the loy- 
alty ot the populations; At Bordeaux he visited the eatiliedNtl,, 
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where he was received by the archbishop, Carditutl Bonnet, 
ate addressed the marshal as the '* supreme hope of Franoe,'^ ex^ 
pressing a belief that GM had chosen him for purposes of '* repaiD 
Ktipn/' and declariDg that his undertaking would b^ attended wUh 
the blessing of the Pope. This, however, was denned too m^ich for 
The temper of the country. The ministers thronghout these maiiU 
testations were sadly pernl^xed between the advantage of having 
the clergy with them, ana the apprehension of disgnstitig many m 
T]i6 voters if they appeared in too close an alliance with the C%archi 
The consequence was that the speech of Cardinal Donast Jin» 
omitted in the account which the Jmrniud Offidd ^r% of tfaa jour^ 
ney of the President. The same anxiety betrays Hself in tele^ami 
sent in all directions by M. de Fourtou, the Minister for Boma 
Affairs, enjoining the local authorities to keep down the zeal'of thA 
bi^ops and prevent publicity being given to their pastoral letteim; 
Too late in many cases, for the newspapers of the time records 
number of those episcopal charges, and give the text of some -of 
them. The Archlnshc^ of Bourges was the first in the field, warnf 
ingtho faithful against what he called '* the revolutionary "po^ 
gramme," recommending prayers for the union of all Conservatives 
at tiie ballot-box, ordering a triMum, Hind proclaimHig the induL^ 
fences vouchsafed by the Pope. The Archbishttp oi Chamber^ 
declared the contest to be a battle pro arU et foeU, The Bishop of 
Tarentaise went so far as to sav that voting for an op{)08itioii can? 
didate was as guilty an act as a sacril^ous communion." This 
intemperance, as foreseen, produced in many cases the reverse of 
the effect which was intended. Theie is a telegram from the Pre<> 
feet of the Creuse eifpressln^ to the minister his fear that such 
pastoral effusions should indispose the population of his depart- 
ment» which, he says, *' are above all antt-clerical." 

The example set by the episcopate was followed by tiie loww 
clergy, the religious orders, and generally by all the good people 
of the land. There was a so-called ''League of the Heart o/t 
Jesus," which published a manual of prayers addressed to tlat 
'' divine heart," and to *' the immaculate heart of Mary," in order 
to obtain a favorable issue '' to the tenible crisis which Christian 
society was actutdly going - through. * * The pulpit resounded, with 
])ersonal denunciations of Libeiil candidates ; priests distributed 
bulletins of votes; nuns visited families on behalf of the hcdy 
cause ; eveiy thing, in fact, concurred to give the electi(»is of 187T 
the character of a religious contention. 

The imprudence with which the Catholic Church committed 
herself in that desperate attack against the republic would be 
sufficient to account for the aversion which the Republicans »ter«> 
tain toward her. Political grievances, on the other hand, fail to 
explain wh}* the aversion to the clergy meuiifests itself chi^ in 
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<jbiuieetton wiih public piatmotion and against the monastic ordj^ 
\iiiich liave eet thcmBelv^ to ^he taak g^t eaacating the vouog. We 
mn^tr therefofc, look about for, dee|>er caiiaes of dislike, nor bx^ 
Ibey f^.to ae^k. In a demacracy like ours, with the active strug- 
gle &r ezbteuce that is going ou not^ only between individuals but 
btibween natloQS, wiUi the incessant changes idiich. iiee discussion 
^dsdentific discovery are daily effecting in thoughjt and life, the 
tnri^- .isomea unavoidably to be Rooked upon as a .being of a 
diflmrent nature fisgon our own,. a stranger to bur. feelings and 
eonceusr incapable of underatanding the .ruling psAsions of 
ourbn^ast, mejoiber of .another cit^..;Qhild of another father- 
iand. V The tepresentatlve of infallibilitv and inuautahility in 
ait age vCf perpetual evolution, he i& felt ta be Ojpposed ,tQ an 
that we care ux and Uve^ for. .Add to this ^e present awful 
mediocrity .0^ the.cier^. Ther^ is not, in:Ixance. one man 
m: Dcdera who has attained of late years ajoiy distinction either 
In science or in litefature ; there iauot (me book written by a prie$t 
that -has drawn the attention of the reading public. . Mgr« Dupan- 
kmp,.tbe Bishop of Orleans, who was made so much of, and died 
a. member, of jUbe,. Academic Fran^iisa 4ind of the. Senate, was 
liothing. more than, a cley^r pamphleteer, and he^has had no sue* 
cessoiL There is. a . general feeling, that the . Church is bopelesdr 
InuTeiit addioCed to idle.studlep^ at war witb Bociety, and that feet- 
ingihas been intenaided into disgust by tbe broaching of uncouth or 
pamloitioal dogmas such es the immaculate conception and papal 
infalHlnlity, by^ the prckpagat^n ot §UGh impostures as the miradea 
iji Loudrdea and La Salette ; by the fanaticism dlsi&yed in the piL 
grimages to holy places ; by the setting up of all sorts of new zuea 
aind worships^ hali silly, h^lf nauseou^. There could not be anj 
more doubt of it In the face of such instaJices of fraud and soper- 
rtition : instead of accommodating itself to our ways and our 
wants^ of dropping out oi its traditions ivhat was not smctly neces- 
sary^ Oatholieism was b^t om widening the ^■^*ifr between rea- 
son and . revelation, the world and the Ohurdu A leconciliatloo 
was out of the question, and it remauied U> see wiiidi of the two 
contending powers wquld carry the day. 

The pecuuac morality of Catholiciam is not leaafon^gn to the 
modem mind than its supecstitlons. Cankdy, indee^thougli 
bound up with the practice of conf essun, and prohahly inaepara^ 
^rom It, haa been held up to detestatian heion thL^ mid bj (be 

CIS themselves. It is owing to the xidicaje thnnrn upon JcrA- 
by Pascal, in hia " Lettrcs PioviBeisks»*' ti>*t the word h» 
remained to this day synon^pnoos wish tiie sskocimr (tf himo^ 
scruples hv the Juggle of distinctaoBt. Xkit^et, the eKwusLi -w^ 
toiian, published in 1844 ^ book ciikd " I>d Pr^tr« de U Ttaa^ 
et de hi IWnille, ' ' which denwmcfd m iawii kngoa^ ^ ^ 
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eiice of the confessor on women, and the consequent estrangenirat 
between htfsband and wife: I cannot say whether the book is still 
in the hands of the public, but the imprfession it produced has sub* 
sifted. The present controversy could not ftiii to turn to account 
the indignation which the perversity of the casuists excites in, all: 
unsophisticated minds. The task was taken up by M. Paul Bert,; 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and a man of considerable 
scientiOc reputation; M. Bert struck out a new course. Instead 
of raking up old quotations and commenting upon tiiem, he.^erely* 
pitt into French the ** Compendium Theologise Moralis*' and the 
'* Casus Consoientl®'* of a modern Jesuit,' Father Gury, Gury^: 
who died recently, was a profiessor hi the College of the- Jesuits at: 
Bome. His woi%s have gone through several editions, theV &i% iu* 
general use,: they have been commended by high ecclesiasiicad:, 
authority, and here they are now, divested of all* disguise, an un-.^ 
savory reading, " smellingrank to heaven," deepening the horrot 
with which the confessional and its mysteries were already viewed; 
In spite of all this polemical activity, the controversy against 
Catholicism seems to me remarkable for one omission. .It has set. 
in full light the anti-republican partisanship of "^the Churchy as 
welt as the immoral tendency of her casuistry ;' but, strange to say, 
it has neglected what seemed tbe;ctnef point of the discussion— I 
me&n the p^ticular qualifications, or rather disqnalifications. Of 
the clergy as educators of the youth of France. And what msices.. 
the oversight stranger still is, that no point was weaker In the case, 
of the Jesuits, and that on hone was it easier to shut them up im 
their own admissions. Jesuits may refuse to admit the cogency. of . 
arguments taken from the history of their order, from the causes ' 
of their suppression in the -last century; they may, to a certain 
extent, waive ihe accusations drawn from the works of their ^ 
writers ; but one testimony they cannot evade, and that is their * 
own rules and statutes. To reject the authority of St. Ignatius, or 
to attenuate the binding force of the " Constitutions," would be 
to give up what has ever been accounted by themselves as their 
distinctive character. How Is It, then, that they have not been - 
put to the test in the late discussions, and confronted, as it were» 
with the text of those fundamental works, the " Exercitia Spirita' 
alia, " the " Regulce Societatis, ' * and the " Constitutiones f ' There 
it Is that the Jesuit is depicted as he is and as he ought to be, with 
his notions of human society, witli his principles of conduct, his^ 
ideal of perfection, and the end proposed to his zeal. The 'VExer^ 
citia,'' drawn up by Ignatius himself, form a course of reHgioud . 
meditations and contemplations which every novice has to go 
through before entering the order, and which every father must 
renew as often as he can. And what is the spirit which these ssn-'t. 
erciseib tend to excite or to revive? Th^ same which animated * 
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Layolfv himself when he penned those precepts, as the legend has 
it^> In the grotto of Manrezai— a spint of heated fanaticism ; a call- 
ing, up of rlsions in which humankind appears divided in two 
c&mps or armies, with Christ on one side, Satan on the other, both 
represented under as bodily and material a form as possible ; de- 
lightful scenery on one hand, smoke, brimstone, and fire in the 
ower, and all men engaged in eternal and uncompromising warfare. 
Such is the notion of human society and the precepts of conduct 
taught to the members of the order. That fanatical conception o£ 
things, however, is to be veiled under the humility and modesty of 
thi» outward behavior. The rulBa regulate every gesture and mo- 
tion. A Jesuit must not turn his head without necessity, but keep 
it slightly bent forward, with his eyes habitually down. He is 
not, when he speaks, to look his interlocutor in the face. He is 
commanded to appear cheerful, taking care neither to open nor to 
cte>se his lips too much, avoiding to knit his brows or his nose 
(BugminfronUy ac multo magisin naso eviierUur, ut serenitas exkiiius 
cemaiur). A curious piece of sanctimonious tuition I And yet it 
isuothing to the celebrated prescriptions of the " Constitutions, *' 
which require a Jesuit not only to obey but to compress all inward 
ejection to the orders he receives ; not only to crush secret oppo- 
siUoD, but to appropriate the command, as it were, to abstain m>m 
jddgkig it^ to silence all appreciation as well as all resistance. The 
Jesuit must " persuade himself that all he is ordered to do is just, 
and, with blind submission, divest himself of all thought or senti- 
ment to the contrary.'' He wiH thus attain that consummation of 
perfection which is described under the famous comparison of the 
disciple being in the hands of his superior like a corpse which is 
carried here and there— like a stick which is moved about without 
resistance. Francis of Assisi had expressed it before Lc^ola : ' * I do 
not,'* he said, "want living men for disciples, bat dead bodies !*' 

Every one has, of course, a right to his own ideal of life, but 1 
astc, How could a country like ours, having its democratic institut 
tions to protect and its rank to keep in the competition of free and 
progressive nations—how could it, without giving up its civiliza- 
tion, its dignitv, its power, leave the education of its youth to the 
care:of men whose educational principles are made upoffauati- 
cism, Bauctimoniousness, and self-abasement, of bitterness and hol- 
lowness-— tending with express purpose to the destruction of idl 
self-reliance and manliness — accounting as sin all that we hold 
chief virtues, the right and duty of private judgment, the liberty 
of creed, the toleration, of error, the questioning of authority, the 
resistance to arbitrary power ? The closer one looks into the sub- 
ject the more convinced he will be that the present movenv^nt in 
Fmuce against clerical teaching, far from being the offspring of 
ih*eIlgiou8 fanaticism, comes from a deep instinct of national dMty, 
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au^js the more ardeiU where the interest taken in public morality 
and; public edncaUon is stronger. For here recurs the question 
with vhlch I set out. If all I said is true, what becomes of the 
ol^Jeetions drawn £rom the rights of the priest to teach and of par- 
en]^ to^ choose whom they please as teachers of their children ? Is 
tKere a right which ia not subordinate to Uie safety and welfare of 
tiij9; community ? Is there a liber^which is cot liable to restric. 
ti^il circumstances require it ? Was there ever a bill voted by a 
parJjament that did not Umit the freedom of somebody ? Or shafl 
wB sa^ that the danger with which Jesuitism threatens society is 
noJt^ment. or serious enough to justify the intervention of the 
UiR? I know,, for my part, of no nation whose history doea not 
rd€K}rd greater sacrifices qf abstract principles to the necessities of 
Qldislenee. . JBc^ugp^puU mprema lex is a terrible maxim, which has 
served aa:a pretext lor all kinds of tyranny, but against which it is 
of no use spending one's eloquence, for it is identical with the right 
of ^e^f^preservatlon I 

I do< not overlook, as will be seen from my language, the conse- 
quences of an action of the Government in the matter of religion, 
iMld in-ft ctmntry where the Church is powerful, the clei^ numer- 
c^lSiitlie upper classes devotional, ana a large proportion of the 
iitobitants. stIU attached to their religious traditions. The contest 
lui^ifhidi the republic has engaged is certainly no light warfare. '. 
It^jn^ result in a c«»nflict of the majority of the population with a 
n^b^tjt so large that the State will be shaken to its foundations, 
suadtthe;.vi(^ryk though legal, will s^yor of oppression. All this is 
vei^ tme,.and^ if it happens, very sad, but what is to be done if 
thftj^ilijacgle is m the nature of things and cannot be avoided ? Are 
we ]io |o3a our arms, to shut our eyes, and to drift toward the con- 
ditipn of Spain or Paraguay ? It is worthy of remark that a poli- 
tician like H. Jules Favre, though born a Roman Catholic, shotdd 
ha:Ve come to the conclusion that the chief cause of the evil des- 
tinjjds of France was its resistance to the Protestant Reformation. 
TheJact is, that the weight of an unsolved question seems to lie on 
those European states which, three, centuries ago, shut themselves 
up against spiritual emancipation.. They have to break off, in their 
turn; with theocracy, to disengage themselves from the trammels 
of It dead tradition. The nineteenth century will complete the 
work.of the ^sixteenth, and the nations which are found unable to 
aoeoQ^lifi^ that revolution will fajl into the rear of civilization. . 

I cannot conclude without anticipating a reproach which seems 
ftM to my argument. It caimut but have struck my readers t^ 
I have allr along indiscriminately spoken of the Jesuits, of the relig- 
ions orders, stm of the Catholic Church, while M. Jules Ferrsrs 
bill: left out the secular dl^gy, and the late decrees themselves 
inti^educed a distinction betwe<m the Jesuits^ whose supfH-essicm ia 
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to t^e p4ace without any more discussion, and the other congreea- 
tiuns who may he authorhied if they choose to ask for it. The 
confusion to which I plead guilty, and which, indeed, was irolun- 
taty on m^ part, has marked all the parliamentary debates on tibe 
siiDject ; It has affected all the discussions of the press, and my 
upinion is that it cannot be avoided. The Government and its sup- 
porters have an obyious interest in narrowing the field of the con- 
test, and therefcnre in maintaining a distinction between the orders 
and &e Church, and there is no doubt that Uiey are sincere when 
they insist on their respect for the liberty of Catholic worship. It 
is sot less certain, at the same time, that the old differences between 
t^ Secular and the n^lar clergy have dwindled away ; that the 
whole Catholic Church breathes, nowadays, the same spirit and 
c^npasses the same ends, and consequently that the conflict into 
Mfhich we are entering goes much farther than politicians would 
have it. The agitation against the monastic congregations is in 
reali^ a movement against Catholicism itself, instinctively recog- 
nized as irreconcilable with popular instituticms and free mought. 
Without beings perhaps, conscious of it, France obeys the histor- 
ical law which I was just speaking of, the logical necessity Which 
iittpels Catholic nations to get rid of the last relics of the Middle 
Ages. If «uch is the case, the contest cannot limit itself to the pf«s- 
ent ^lemonstratiuns. It will, sooner or later, end with the abroga- 
tion*^ of the Concordat of 1801, with the suppression of the salary of 
the^dergy, in a word, with the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church. These measures,, we must not foi^get, were, during the 
vv^ole of the Secrmd Empire, the common programme of the 
Liberal party. The cautious and temperate JourruUdei D&hxU 
never lost an opportunity at that time to advocate them as the only 
solutwn of ecclesiastical difficulties.- Once in power, it is Ime, 
and with the. responsibilities of government upon them, the Repub- 
licans qualified their former imsition. They understood that the 
great mass of the population is bound to the cleigy by habits and 
ledings whicli it would not ^ to overlook. Even in those parts - 
of the cotintry (for there are great differences in that respect) where 
the peasantry are indifferent to religion, or, it may be, laugh and 
scoii at their curate, where no male attends mass, and much, less 
the confessional, the parson is yet to them a social necessity. His 
intervention cannot be spared when they marrv, or christen their 
children, or buay their friends. Thev are used to the ceremonies 
of !&e Churbh — ^they could not do without them ; they would re- 
sent aa a wrong the law v«rhich deprived them of the parish priest, 
or left them to pay for his services. I have no doubt myself that 
in such a comitry as France, where the working population is as 
pendrious as it is thnfty, the Church could not subsist on th^ vol- 
untary sye^em ; but I am much m(»e cmrtaiu stUU that toXhrow 
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the Ghurdi on the coBtributions of the fidthful would be a most 
hiizardous poli deal experiment. Here is the real difference between 
the secular. clergy and the monastic orders — not in the spirit which 
animates them, but in their hold on the attachment of the people. 
The suppression of monkhood will irritate the upper classes and 
hjjgher bourgeom, who send their children to the clerical schools, 
but it will l^ve the great mass of the nation indifferent ; while 
meaaures tendiDg to disturb the existing parish re]ati(ms would be 
sure to alienate the rural electors from the republic. Republican 
leaders such as M. Gambetta have seen this, and have not hesitated 
to Jet go their theoretical tenets about the separation between 
Church and State,. and to proclaim the duty of maintaining t^e 
jNTjOvisiond of the Concordat. 

Such, therefore, is the present situation : political considerations 
recommendmg to deal gently with the religious problem, to l^ave 
untouched the position of the "cure," and to respect the settle- 
ment of .1801 ; but^ on the other hand, a deep and general fe^ng 
that Catholicism is an enemy ; that its genius is incompatible wi£ 
bur political institutions and social aspirations ; that it must be 
brought down to the condition of a purely'' religious association. 
It 13 the conflict of these opposite tendencies which, for good or tot 
evil, will shape outthe destinies of the Third French Bepublic. , 

%i>}iio^T} ^w^B,m.t in the ConU^ 
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Thb appreciation of the beauty of inanimate nature .has its ori^a 
in an advanced period of civilization. The sense of human beauty^ 
connected as it is with the most universal of passicb$, probably de- 
veloped itself long before the historical period ; it is certain that' in 
the earliest times of which we have any information this sense mani- 
fested itself in painting and sculpture. But the sense of natural 
beauty, independent as it is of human passion^ was of far later 
birth and slower growth. It probably brtolna ted in the association 
of c0rt|iin natural scenes with man's comfort and enjoyment. The 
landscapes of the /'Odyssey'*— as has been pointed out by Mr, 
Huskin — consist chiefly of fountains, meadows, gardens, shady 
groves. The garden of Alcinous is very much of a kitchen garden, 
containing rows of pear-trees, apple4rees, flg-trees, olive-trees, 
and vines laden witn grapes, together with beds of vegetables, 
chiefly leeks, planted between them. I speak of the description of 
the garden of Homer, not by Pope. There is indeed in the 
" Iliad" a fine picture of a starlit night by way of background to 
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an eucamping host, in wbiclx the .sharp effect is given of the Bhip's 
prows, and the rocky peaks cut out s^alnst the s'ky ; and Homei^ 
applied to mountains the epithet '* shadowy,*" indicating that he 
i»w them not as Ihey are found to b« when approached;, but a^ 
they, appear at a distance, their fayorite aspect with the painter.' 
B,ut there seems no ground for Jbielievihg that Hbiher, or Indeed any 
of t)ie ancient Greeks, rose to an adequate appreciation of nature's 
own proper beai;ty, independently of association with man's com- 
fort and conyenience. ' 

l^or did the Homaus advance iil this resp^ much, if at all, be^ 
jjbnd the Greeks. < 

'Lucretius could enjoy the green turf, the spring^ flbwcrs, and 
the. frolicking lambs, in spite of the difficulty of 'determiniii||^ the. 
precise ionh of atonw of xfrhich these objects were - composed. 
Horace especially enjoyed his Falernlan under the tihade of an ar-- - 
biitus, on the bank or a riful^,* and looked with some ssittsf action 
oil tjie view from Tibur and Baifie. Vii'gll was more appreciative 
of, landscape. His ** Georgicia" arid his " Eclogues** abound with 
pretty rural scenes, some of them doubtless borrowed frorn The- 
ocritus. He haid an eve for the cloud-shadows sweeping across the 
mountains, |ur the lengthening' evening shades, for the smoke: 
curling from the distant' farms ; and in the **u3Sneid," describing 
the wooded bay in which tKe Trojan fleet was concealed, has cer- 
tainly suggested a beautiful landscape. Still his rural scenes are 
but accessury to his sheplierda and shepherdesses ; and his bay in 
the African coast is but a background to the fleet. The love of 
landscape by the must poetical sgad artistic of the Romans appears 
but faint compared with our own. 

I^ cannot find that mountain scenery, which has most attraction^ 
ot all foi! many people, ever found any favor with the iiincietrtd. - 
Aj^ gardens and groves were associated with enjoyment, so rookir 
aiKl,. mountains were associated With hardship, discomfort; toil, 
cold, and hunger ; and are accordingly abused in ^ood set terms. 
They are rugged, stee^, barren, inhospitable, toilsome, stormv, in J 
>;hort, everything that is inconvenient and disagreeable, the epithet^ 
c^uoted from Homer being, I believe, quite exceptional. Dido in 
her fury can think of nothing worse to which to compare jEneas 
tlian Caucasian rocks : the world h^d to ^row mtich older before 
the Caucasus could be explored and painted for its beautv. A 
painter of mbuptaln scenery among the ancients, if he had been 
possible, would probably have been considered piad.' But neither 
mojuntain sceoery nor anjr other was painted. In Pliny's gossip-' 
log account of all the painters and pictures he had ever seen or- 
heard of — the pictures being for the most part bHttle-piecea and 
iQytholM^cal subjects— I do not think (Ijat a description of one* 
landseaper properly 'sq ea1(ed, Is to be founds The only ptdhti^r he 
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mi^f ibns wbd'cah l>e called in any setiise a landscape painter it one 
^iiditis, wli6 tn the time of Augustas painted on wi^ "villas, 
pbrticod, groves, hills, fish-ponas, boats, and donkey-cdwlses, ia 
short, anvthing you pleased to order." But Pliny evidently re- 
gards Ludius y^itb a good deal <df contempt. The few attemjis «t 
landscape among the painthigs of Pompeii indicate ignorance of 
the 'first principles of the art, 

'^I'lhink we Shan -not be wrong in concluding that the art of land- 
scape painting as now practised was an art unknown to the. aaeients. 
7^or did H appear early in the raiaisfisince of art. Figure, pa^t- 
fi^g culminated in .Michael Angelo and Raphael nearly a t^ntmry 
bcfpre.the l^irih of Claude, Who may perhaps be regarded as &e 
einriiest of landscttpe paintere prober. It is true that Titian and 
^her great Venetians had pain tea before him fine iandscapea as 
backgroundi^ to iTgures, but few, if any, landscapes com^flete in 
t'bernselves, haying for their sole or main object the representation 
/>f .iiiiahimate nature. Gbirlandajo had painted some formal treeB 
and /buildiugs. Oomenichino and Annibaie Caracci had painted 
better landscape backgrounds. Bubens had also painted fiome 
^pod landscapes, tp which, however, he did not gfve the best of 
his mind, ,a IHtle before Claude's time. Rembrandt had lifeewise 
painted some,' powerful ih' light and shade. But the art had never 
been systematically taudit or studied ; and Claude, of Whom Mr. 
ft'uikinliad finely s&ld that he first put the sun in the heavens, had 
ill a great measure to invent it. Salvator' Rosa, the Poussins, and 
otlier Itisllah "painters "were his younger contemporaries. (I am 
a\V'are that "Cl^iide and the' Poussins are usually assigned totlie 
French school ; but I cannot help thinking that, having regard to 
flfeir subjects, they more properly belong to the Italian.)- Ouyp, 
Bc>.th, Bobbema, Ruysda6],yandervelde, and other Dutch painters 
soon foHoVed ; but they painted independently, and must also, be 
taken to have in a great measure invented their art for themselves. 

Landscape painting is, then, a new art, and I venture to think 
that it is not ieven yet sufficiently appreciated or completely mas- 
tered* 

yiThe extent to whleh it was esteemed in England toward the 
close jof the last century may 1)e gathered from the f<^owing ex- 
thict from the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

After speaking of the grand historical style, he pro<ieeds : 
" •* As for the various departments of i)ainting which do not pre- 
sumei to make such high pretensions, there are many. None of 
them are without their merit, though none of them enter into com- 
petition with this universal presiding idea of the art. The painters 
Who have applied themselves more particularly to low and vulgar 
characters, and who ex press with precision the various ahadea of 
pasdioh as iJiey are exhibited by vulgar minds (such as wo see in 
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thd woritBof HogarthX dewtrre gicjai iwauie; Imt ts Uieir gieoiiiii^ 
fae89 been employed in low and confiaed sabjedfl^ Um) luwiae wludb 
111% gifviimst be M limited '»»• its obiaoL Tiie menyrmakiog and 
the quarretttng of tbe boon of Teaiere^^ the same mtt of piodtto?. 
fiond<«f Broawer <xe Ostade, are ezceUent in their kind. » . .. . 
l^hiB principle may be ap^utd to the bi^le-pieoiMi of Borgojnume»> 
the French gallantries of Watteau, and'^venheiftnid ifttf esMmum of. 
dakmcA Itfe to tHo ktadBgape^^CUnude^ I^orrmih$^ami ib4 mMmM if 
¥itndifrmldiB.'*: / ,. 

' Truly' sublime is the condesemaion with whieh landscape pttlai^ 
tcf^' is patTOokud, aarmakftig jM»t much below tlmt Tidgar,att. whiqli 
depiots the merry-mahini; and the quarrelti]^ of boors 1 
' t had the cariosity to look out *- Xtandsoape Fainting'/ to the last 
editfon of the '* EncyvloMdia Britannia^" bablisbed^ia 1860. and 
on finding it was refened tcr the axtiele " Painting." iTh& editLon 
iiow being published has notyetjreached. the letter P.) .Tjbroughotit 
fte whole article; consistingof eighty pages, not adozen sentence 
^irs devoted to landscape. Some casual mention occuca -of Claudei^ 
and' I think of SalTator and the Poussins. Ko reference Is made to 
the landscape painters odf tbe Buteh school ; not a word is said aboul^ 
Tuitter. Turner had Mved and died without producing the slight^ 
hnpMssioQ, on the writer, who evidently ^sonsidered Tandscaps art 
beneath* his notice. 

Before Mr. Buskin's '* Modem PaiJByters". there wasnot> aafar tt| 
tamiawiflpe, anywozkf^f the slightest consequence onlandscapO; 
painting in this or any other language. In short,, landseaper was. 
t^garded as an inferior branch of art^ and is to some extent so nsr. 
garded stilL The Royal Ajcademicians would seon so to regard it, 
if we may Judge by the extent t6 which it is represented amoug 
them. I speak of AcadenttcianSf not of Associates. 

It may- not be altoj^ether uninteresting to inquire whether the 
(pinion that the puntmg of landscape is an inf iorior branch of art 
is or is not wdl founded^ 

I will put aside some of the greatest of all paintings* the figures 
in the Sistine Chapel, the Madonna di San Bisto, the Transflgura^ 
tion, imd a few others, such as we are not likely to. see af^uUi lor 
soirie time at least, and wiU address mvself to landscape palntizig 
as compared with what Sir Joshua caus^' history painting," aug 
portraiture, for both of which hex^laima a far higher place. 

'The aim of the historical painter is to impress the imagination 
by representing human action and passion as expressea by tiie 
iruman face and figure* It would be doing historical paintiug no 
injustioe to desoribB its ultimate object as the expression of the sub- 
lime and beautiful. The object of . pcnrtrait painting is not merely 
to make a likeness, though to make a good likeness is by no means 
a<common or an ^iu^ achievemeati but to d^iotas muc)i inteUl^ 
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gehce, ffrandeur, oi beauty as is to be found fi^ the t}est expression 
of thtf sitter.' What is the object of the landscape painter ? It is 
iL80tO(.«xpre^ the sublime and beaut if ul» as seen m the face of 
KtttureMn her features of plain, moimtain, forest, river, sea, and 
sky., ever» varying in expression, as they are lit by sunshine, or 
dinnned by mist, or darkened by storm Is the pense of the sub- 
lime and beautiful to which the landscape painter addresses him*' 
s^l as tnlerior f flKsulty to that which is addressed by the painter 
01 history or portraits? Why? In what respect f Why is the 
xtkeutoilatatewhiG^) is impressed by the mountain, the lake, the 
iibuahijt3ie>.the storm, and by wolUpatfited representations of them^ 
a lower state than that which is iinpressed by a picture of Alfred 
bucuing the cakes, or the murder of Rizzio, or the battle of Tra^- 
falgar, or a portrait «f George the Third; or, if it is preferred, of 
Charles the First ? What is th& test by which the relative altitudes 
of these: ftt^es of mind i^ to be measured ? Is it that which sec^- 
sat^y implies the higher intelligence and ^culture ? Assuming this 
test,; there <)an he no question that less intelligence and 'culture 9XQ 
required for. some af^ecintlon at least of historical and portrait 
painting tlian are* required for the appreciation of landscape. Men 
ire a^Eected by historical aiid portrait painting in comparatively 
barbarous times,. before: the feelit^ for landscape could possibly 
have arisen. Virgil is guilty of no anachronism in representing 
iQneas as 'deeply moved by the histosical paintings In the Cartlia^ 
giniaateanplo of the ^battles of the Greeks and Trojans, and Priam 
iAthet3nt of Achillea ;. but .Virgil would have been guilty of a 
gros^anachronism if he had represented ^neas as capable of ap- 
prieciating a landscape painting, supposing such a painting to have 
been, then possible;. of seeing grandeur or beauty or anything but 
discomfort in mountains or clouds, or anything more than con vea- 
bnce in the. moat beautiful scenes. Virgil himself did not attain 
to the poetry of landscape ; this was reserved for the higher cul- 
ture, the deeper thought, and more original observation of Words* 
worth.. 

Even in this our day the a^reciation of historical and portrait 
painting is a^more common, not to use Sir Joshua's expression, a 
more ** vulgar, "faculty than that of landscape. Many a worthy 
]^nglislunanr,will gaze with, intense interest on a picture of the bat- 
lie of Waterloo, and will admire a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who has no;(^e for a landscape, real or painted ; and lis capable Of 
regai'ding the grandest aspects of sky from no other point of view 
than their probable effect on the crops. Nay, I have heard edu- 
cated men, even men pretending to knowledge of art, gravely 
maintain that there is nothing picturesque in the Alps ! 
c If invidious comparisons are insisted on, the landscape painter 
may fairly matlntaih that he appeals to the higher sentunent, botn 
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later in the world's life, the offspring of a more advanced civiliza- 
tloiL' He may further maintain that the kind of landscape ^rt 
^htch di^als least with what is termed ** human interest/* whicfi 
seeks to impress the imagination bv the majesty of cloud and 
mountain form, and the sublimity of immeasurable space, which 
lifts the tnind above man and his concerns, to the contemplation of 
(sfpd through the grandest scenes of nature, appeals to the hfghost 
intelligence of all. ■ ' i' ■ 

' ButT[ deprecate invidious comparisons. There id sublimity fn the 
tinman coiintenance, in human action and passioti. There is sub- 
limity in nature. Who shall determine which sublimity i^ the 
sublimei* t It may be said, ** The human face and form: express the 
soul of man ; must nut the representation of them be higher art 
thaU the representation of mere insensate matter?" Those who 
believe the soul of man to be the only spirit hi' the utitverse may 
concede this : but if there be a Creator o^ man and nature, and if, 
as pOets and painters love to think, the sublime and beautiful in 
liature may be regarded as in some sense manifestation^ of the 
diving mind, gladdening and elevating our poor inlellfgencejii 
safely nothing can be worthier of the highesE aft:' In truth, the 
artist Mrho by words, or by forms, or by colors, or by sounds. 
Conveys to us grand or beautiful ideas, is a public iniitruclor and 
benefactor. Among such instructors and benefactors I will not 
attempt to draw up a table of precedence. I desire no more than 
lb enter my protest against the depreciation of a branch 6f Mint- 
ing which I hold to be the true strength of the English sehodl, ahd 
to i*ecord my obligation to the eloquent writer wh(5 first claimed its 
place for landscape art. Who first explained its principles, and told 
its. history. 

But it must be admitted that landscape painting has not so fiir 
ai^vanced as has painting of the figure, arid iMi.'pace Turner and 
Euskin, it has not yet produced its Raphael or its Michael Angelo. 
Kor is this surprising when we consider that the one art is scarcely 
three hundred years old, whereas the other is more than three 
thousand I Moreover, the latter art has many advantages in prac- 
tice over the former. The figure can be painted indoors, the model 
can be posed, the dhipery can be hung on the lay-figure, the light 
can be adjusted, the effect can be chosen and reproduced. I%e 
landscape paiuter is dependent on the weather. He is perpetually 
on the defensive against his enemies— (he sun, the Mnd, the rain; 
and the^nats. He is scorched and blown about, and w^ted and 
bitten. The aspect of nature is ever chianging. In th6 most settled 
Weather, what was in light in the morning is in shade in the after- 
noon ; but the weather. is seldom settled, seldomcst Where the 
scenery is most picturesque. Clouds and mist sweep across th'e 
scene ; the sun plays at hideand-seek ; effects the most various. 
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^aidh motd beautiful and fleeting than the last, dazzle and confound 
the ajlist The best point of view fs often difScult to attaia. 
Whcte he has attained it, he is often unable to sit or stand ^ith 
comfort. Indeed, some robustness and physical endurance are re- 
quired, whidi are apt to fall after middle life, whereupon the ar-> 
tljst, having to fall back upon his old stock of ideas without acquiF- 
fng new, commonly reproduces them with less and less freshness 
and truth, falls into mannerism, and deteriorates. There is, how- 
ever, apparently a law of compensation which sustains him in \x\a 
deci^iehce-^the worse he paints the farther he recedes from 
Bilture, the more -his mannerisms become developed the more fier?; 
vld usually is the worship of his admirers. There has been conx< 
parativelv little school or academy teaching of landscape,^ which 
nfiust be 10 a great measure learned out of doors ; and yet it is not 
an art' which can be brought to perfection in one lifetime, oif i^i 
manv. A long sierles of Umbrian painters, ending with Perugino. > 
another aeries of Florentine painters, from the earliest Benaissanbe. 
Pisano, Oimabue, Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlandsgo, and others, lea 
up to Raphael, who would not have been possible without them. 
Claude mtd, as we have seen, in the Darwinian sense, no ancestor^ 
but ereated himself. It would have been no less than a miracle ^ 
he had become the Haphael of landscape. 

To attempt a history even in outline of landscape art, or a re- 
view of its different schools, would obviously exceed the limits of 
this article. With respect to the French-Italian school, headed by 
Oladde/ the Pousdns, and Salvator, I content myself with saying 
that I subscribe to most of what has been written of theni^ by Kr. 
Riiskin. Claude painted very well only sunlight. He had little 
feeling for tiie grand, as distinguished from the beautiful; liis 
levegrounds were bad; his trees often cimventional ; his cows 
abominable. Salvator's rocks were ill-drawn ; in short, he drew' 
nothing venrwelK The Poussins unduly darkened their fore- 
gir^nds and middle distance in order to bring them out Into 
sti^ngerretief against the sky (it should, however, be borne in mind 
ISiat the blackness of the foregrounds of old lectures is in some m^eas- 
Qfe altrlbutable to repeated varnishing). They thought that tha 
^ect of suplight was to be rendered by dark, undefined shadow^ 
instead ol by gray shadows, sharp-edged, and were guilty of nu- 
merous ofher blunders and delinquencies. I have only to say on 
behalf of the artists that, considering they had to invent a new 
aartj 1 2m more inclined to be grateful to them for what they have 
d6iie than to blame them for thdr shortcomings, thoueh I freely, 
flfcjl^owledge the good service Mr. Ruskin has rendered m dissipat- 
ing many venerable delusions. As fox ^ose ignorant connoisseurs 
n^ have been in the habit of praising the old miasters of lancU 
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scape at the expense of far better modem painters, I hare oo daMjr^ 
to shelter them from his just indignation. 

He appears; however, somewhat less than just to. the Diitoh 
landscape school, which arose about the same time, and forms a 
series or true and original painters of landscape, though nut of the 
highest order, on the whole more faithful to nature than the 
French and Italian schools. It may well be conjectured that their 
pictures were brighter, and in every respect better, before dirt f^tut 
many layers of varnish had given them that/' tone^' whlpli so de? 
li^ts the eye of the connoisseur. Landscape art Appears to hafa 
a good deal degenerated all over Europe toward t^ead of the 
seventeenth and far into the eighteenth century, and to have been 
in some danger of dying out ; out in th^ latter, part of that cen« 
tiiry and during the present it has moru than regainec| its 6wB{ 
and England may take the principal credit for ita r^v^vat WiJr~ 
t^p may be called the earliest of our landscape p^xttecs, imp 
frotn Italy the manner of Claude, and pjroduced inany pretty 
$capes, agreeably colored^ thou^ for the most part somewhjHt 
feeble and conventional, indicatmg insufficient .study of aatiire. 
Qalnsborough, more vigorous, but not more accurate, painted in n 
t^ad dashing manner what I should venture to call rather aketchea 
than picturKl Both these painters deserve honor iis tho chief 
fou4ders of the English school,, though! cannot help thinking that 
ijQosjt (Kf their works "vVould now be deservedly rejected at. t^i? 
Academy, , . « ;.■ . ,; 

Crome, Cotman, and others of wtiat is termed the Korwich 
school were better painters, though too much affected by the tr«^ 
dltioiits of Umber, which, under the auspices of Sir, Oeprge fieau* 
mont, for a Ibng time embrowned English Iandacs^» Gonstablo 
was a powerful and oddnat painter, excellent in his oarefurwork^^ 
(hough Often coarse ana careless, and so mannered -its to be easUyi 
imitable. Unless I am much mistaken, a very few. years ago a s]^^ 
ri6us Constable was conspicuously hung in an exhibition j^i jihc^ 
tures by old masters at Burlington House ; so was a ^unoi^ 
Turner, which had been painted oy a young artist a few months 
before. On Constable's style is suppo^ to be in a f^reat inef^ure- 
f oundcd a new French sdiool of landscape, about which something 
wili be said hereafter. Space permits only mention of the nain,<9»: 
of Stanfield, perhaps the greatest of marine painteiiv though hk 
genius was not confined to that class of subject ; of Calcott, of 
Creswick, of Hoberts, of Bonnin^on, of MOller (little reoognized 
hi his.short lifetime), of Linnell (still liai^ily among us), of Qolllhs, 
6t norland, each of whom has done much to advance landscape 
art; and the reputation of the English school. 
~ Turner is by general consent the greatest of landscape jpatoitert. 
l^rhaterer may be the future of the art, to whatever perfectioh U 
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may be carried, his advent must always be an important epoch- in 
its history. Availing himself of all that was known before he 
vastly extended the neld of knowledge, he ranged over all nature, 
none of wliose aspects was alien tu him, and conquered new 
w:6rlds for art. Yet I by no means subscribe to the blind adoration 
of his worshippers. In his early days he studied from nature 
elaborately and minutely, and this study always stood him in good 
stead. I venture, however, to think he would have done well to 
renew that study from time to time in later life, and that he 
suffered from not renewing it. In his later pictures, when he "gave 
freest range to his imagination, his drawing somewhat faileoThis 
coloring still more, and ne became untrue to nature. 

But it may be disked, " What is truth to nature ?'* A difflctilt 
question, some attempt to answer which must be made. - 

It is a trite observation that imitation is not the object of art, 
and, \vl a sense, a true one, though sometimes obscured by hazy 
writing. To select for Imitation a piece of nature, which admits 
of being imitated, without reference to composition or effect, is to 
make a study, not a picture. Nor is deception the object of art. 
The old story of the birds pecking at the painted grapes certainly 
illiisf rales somewhat crude ideas on the subject. Mr. Ruskin de- 
qfares that the grapes must have been very ill-painted, and de- 
nounces all exact representation of nature as low art. It is but just 
to him, however, to say that many passages may be found in his 
writings maintaining precisely the reverse. Whether a picture be 
or be not deceptive depends less on itself tban on its surroundings. 
A portrait hung on a wall cannot be deceptive— it is plainly impos- 
sible fpr a main to be where the figure is, and further, the realism 
of the portrait, however great, is subdued by the greater realism 
and force of the surrounding objects — ^greater in proportion as 
nature's light is stronger than the artist's white paint. But remove 
the picture from its frame, pose the figure where a man might 
naturally stand, by a disposition of curta^ins or otherwise dim 
everything around it, concentrating a strong light upon it, and 
most good portraits will become in a great degree deceptive, none 
more so than those of Velasquez or Kembrandt. By such means 
panoramas ' and dioramas are made deceptive ; indeed the simple 
process of looking through a tube excluding the frame and all 
other objects, gives a, picture some appearance uf reality — a good 
tjiainting of a bas relief in a proper light must be deceptive. The 
modern painter of fruit and flowers desires not to deceive birds or 
men, but to convey the beauty of his subject by the best disposi- 
tion of forms ana colors. Assuming his conception and general 
treatment of his subject to be good, will it be gravely contended 
that he cftn paint his grapes too like real grapes, and must make 
tl^en^ looi; a tittle unn^tura^ lest the bir4s should peck at them ? 
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The power of imitation, which may under certaia circumstancea 
amount to deception, and is in truth' neither more ^or less th(^' 
quite. accurate drawing, and coloring, is the foundation of all artis- 
tic excellence,v without wlilch no poetical or imaginative super- 
structure can stand. It is a- power possessed fo^ but few, and 
sneered at by many who are Amable to appreciate Or attain it. 

. There are people who tallt and write as if every aspect of nature 
could be perfectly 'imitated, provided the artist would' but conde- 
scend to oo so ; Uiey insist, howerer,. that he ought nut so tq de- 
mean .himself, because 4ill imitation is beneath the dignity of high 
art, which is concerned with expressing the ideas of the artiidt, in^ 
finitely finer, as they are, than. any thiof? in nature. Indeed there 
are some art critics who run down eveiy picture which does not 
contain some element of urdikeness to nature. The truth is, that 
while many natural forms and surfaces, admit of almost exact imi- 
tation, there are certain aspects of nature, and these the :finest, 
altGii^ther above and beyond imitation. Has not every one Of us 
been stmck from time to time by -effects of nature, most- -com-' 
monly seen about the hour» of sunrise or sunset, which have im- 
prised us with, a sense of overpowering and transcendent beauty 
altogether beyond the reach of art — which, if they couM be literally 
imitated and transferred to canvas, would put to ebame every pic- 
ture and extinguish whole gallerta^ % To speak with contempt of 
the Imitatipn of such soenes is sheer ignorance and presumption — 
the. imitation of them is above, not below, the highest art. They 
are for the most psurt tran^ent, and will notr wait to be painted ; 
nor. could they be if they would: they have a brllUanoy and 
force, combined with a subtlety and delicacy, not to be attained by; 
the rude and imperfect materials with which the painter ^orks.' 
It i^(»ild be remembered that nature has colors compounded of 
sunlight not to J)e found on his palette.- But these effects, stored 
in hi& memory, become food for his imagination^ which is Worths 
little unless fed by such food drawn plentifully and freshly from 
nature. He inay compose, and combine recolteeted effects with 
advantage* but the more realistic his painting — in other ^ords, the 
more nearly it approaches the forms and colors of nature-~4;he 
greater will be the effect ; for it should be always borne id mind 
that in the power, of impressing the imagtuation^^hls highest aim 
•—nature is greater than. he, and that only by obejring her- can he 
command. 1 have iraed the word ** reiilistio,^* which I am aware 
is an abomination :to many persoas who regard ^* the real" as some- . 
thing. antagonistic to the '' ideal. " There is no Isuch antagonisBdi | 
they work 'together 'in perfect haarmony, audtheir harmony is the 
ttinmph, of .act; Dante and Shakespeare were at • once the most 
imagiaative and realistic of poets. How terribly ^-eal is most of the 
* ' luferao V\ How . terribly real is the ghost ^sceae -in ^ * Hdmlet V*-- 
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The ^*^^!]|(ai[|oima di Baa Sisto** ofBaphael would impress us less' 
were utot tHe ideal beaulgr of tile virgin combined witli tlie form -of 
a teal and breatliin^ woman, well modelled, perfectly symmetri-. 
ci^/ natural in its attitude, with drapery disposed in natural folds, 
standing out from the background rounded and solid ; not a mere 
dat piece of color, such as now seems to be regarded by a certain: 
school as the higher art, 

libe term " xealism'^ must not of courte be understood as exclud* . 
ing composition in a picture, or requiring the artist to paint pre-: 
cicely what jie sees before him in a given ^mce at a given time,. 
Nature is seldom so accommodating as to present to us ja complete, 
picture which can be inclosed in a rectangle, separated from its.' 
surroundings, transferred to canvas, and put into a frame. To re- 
move an inconvenient tree or rock, to bring others into the picture 
wliich lie beyond it, to riiift the foregroxmd, which may often bo 
done by a slight chimge of position, is dealing with the accidents^ 
rather than with the essentials of the scene, and is no violation of 
truth to nature. Greater liberties may at times be taken with ad- 
vantage, though much caution should be observed in dealing with 
mountain forms which are usually far finer than anything the 
arti^ can invent.. The feflects of sky, however, perpetually chang- 
ing as they are, and thereby influencing the landscape by gleaming 
lights and passing shadows, always afford a wide field for imagi-. 
nation based on knowledge, and a prosaic scene may be poetic!^ 
l^tecollected or possible eftects. Still it must alwaya t^ lemem* 
bered, that whatever is worth painting is worth painting trul^, and 
ti^td; at the least all objects meant to be clearly seen — ^that is, not 
obscured by mist, or darkness, or distance^should be painted with 
fidelity ; the trunk and branches of the tree should be properlv ar- 
ticulated, the rock should be properly stratified, and look hard and 
solid ; it the foregrouud be of gSoss, it should look like grass, if 
o^ heather It should look Uke heather — it should never be a mere 
tricky combination of colors, still less should it be a smudge. The 
same observations appl^ in a great degree to landscapes which may 
be called wholly imagmary, such as Turner's '* Building of Car- 
thage," and his '' Garden of the Hesperides," two of we best of 
his imaginative works. In the latter the dragon is finely conceive<l 
aiid. panted. He derives much of his terror from the reaHstic 
manner in which he is vertebrated, and scaled, and legged, and 
winged, so as to resethble a possible megalosauruB. 

It is scarcely necesaarv to say that realism consists in the render* 
ing, Mot merely of the obvious truths of nature which, as it were, 
stare^iis the face, but of those more recondite and aubtle, but not 
less important truths of form, color, and tone wliidi only reveal 
tfiemselv^s slowly to patient study. At the same time over^ubtl^ 
ahd over-refinement, a fastidious preference for what ia recondite 
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oyer what is patent to the profa&e vulgar, m^j be a fault ia. ait,,i^ 
ifis in literature, leading to atfecttation and coxeombry of style.: ;, 

To apply these observations. Many of Turner's pictures f^ in, 
truth both of drawing and of coloring. Sopie of his most famous^ 
Italian pictures are marred by an ill-drawn flr,^ oonspiciiousry. 
placed, showing how far he had deteriorated in tree drawing sirieoj 
he i)aSnted •* Crodsine the Brobk. '* flis rockfei are of ten poorly draWn, , 
far inferior to Stanneld's, as appears in some faithful engravings 
pubfldhed by Mr. Ituskip (ultogether alio intuitu), in Which th^. 
Tofks have somewhat the appearance of feather-bedis. flis^ures^;' 
which were presentable in his early days, when hepajntea"4' 
Frosty Morning/* became latterly quiie intolerable. Mr. Rudkin 
of course defends them, and denounces the ignorance of those who*, 
would desire them to be made out and emphasized. Kgures are 
often the better for not being made outorempha^zed, but as far aa! 
they are shown they should at least resemble possible, human . 
^ings, aud not fantastic monsters. The falsity of tne dplor of some:, 
of Tomer's later pictures, which cannot be adequiately pointed out., 
without the pictures being before one, may be described In general 
tehns as consisting mainly In a prei)onderance of red arid yellow, 
together with some too positive blue. Great as Turner undoubt- 
edly was, he has not so completely succeeded in combining the 
real with the ideal as to make it impossible to COQCeive th^a 
greater than 'iSiTuer may arise. 

It is, by the . way^ worthy of note that Turner^ as far 4s tarn: 
aware, very rarely, if ever, painted a bit of positive green, such' as/ 
the green of grass and trieadow and some kinds of jfoliftge, at no. 
great distance from the eye — a tieautlfnl color in nature, b^utlfuT 
in a picture if used with discretion, and at the present time effect-.' 
ively employed by the best landscape painters; Turner, with atf' 
hi^ originality, seems never to have succeeded in completely eman- 
cipating himself from the traditions of the brown school. .STothirift 
inaicatte more the indiscriminating character of Mr. Kuskia'S ad-/ 
miration than his failing to notice this. 

Turner's aberrations were after all those of geniud, and Tie is * 
f ne even in his falseness ; but it is difficult to sp^ with equid. in- 
dulgence of other kinds of offences against trath to nature. 

There is a description of falseness which may not inaptly be 
called the tricky style of drawing and painting, ever the delight pf : 
the drawing-master as distiiiguished from the artist. ' tlie late Mr. ! 
J. D. Harding was the king of drawing-masters, and ijo^ W? woirks' 
the most conspicuous examples of this style are to be f Ouna. Arfl-, 
ficfal rules of form and color are laid down, to. which nature ri^u^*:. 
b^ made to conform whether she will or not. A certain cl^^ss bf 
liiies require lines of a certain other class to counteract them ; were 
must be antagonism of color, a cold blue cloud miist be opjposed by : 
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a brp^WA chalet, or something warm ; the Ught must be take9 into 
the.plciure in a. certain way, and tak,en out of it in a certain oth^r 
way/etc« The use of spme of these rules is not denied, provided 
they are ouir slaves and not our majsters .; but th^ Harding ^ouM 
bind us with them hand and foot^ An excellent spepjmen of a 
painting altogether ii£cording to rule is or was lately to b^ seen in 
Messrs. Agnew's collection in Old Bond Street,. entitled ** Tjie 
Well-h^i^n and Wetter-hdm," by J. D. Harding. The forms of 
these mountains, among the finest in the world, . are not go^d 
enough foi: Mn Harding* They are acco,rdingly producea, elon- 
gated,, elevated,, depressed, aiicl Improved out of all likeness to 
t^Uemselv^s; jtaritastic, non-existent waterfalls, preternaturally 
grib^n, leap abqut. the picture ; a brown stump is invented for the 
express purpose d contrasting with a blue mist ; cold ^een :bram- 
bles relieve themselves against yelloi^. grass ; locks, nro^n^ red, 
blue, a^d gray, are scattered iibout in what i£i supposed Xo b^.pic- 
Uu'esque confusion, with the c^ffect of vulgarizing one of the finest 
scenes in the Alps. Elijah Walton is an offender of the ^ame cla^s. 
Seeking to jmprove the Swis^ mQunia^ns by exc^ggeration of form 
^d forced unnatural coloring,, he succeeds in making them look 
small and poor.. A w:el]-known school of landscape, coniipo^ly 
called the DUss^ldorl school, thpugh it. has piroduoeii good paint- 
ers, is somewhat open to the charge of laimjing At. tricky and the- 
atrical ^ilect. ; . • 

'The mod^n Frendi school of .liftnds<sape» iicaded by Qi>rot^ IHiu • 
bigny, J>upres, Pyas, and others, has th^ merit of some originality 
and some ti uth. Speaking pf the school generally, its main object 
sieems to have been to evade the difficulties of landscape painting 
by confining itself in a great measure to some few asp^ts of nature 
which are most e^ly rendered on canvas. It ignored difficult and 
complicated forms, such as test the artist's powers of hard draw- 
ing and knowledge of perspective^ in rodiy and mQuatainous 
scenes — indeed it ignored all careful drawing whatevei: — it jgnored 
in f^ great. measure spaco and distance ; it ignored in a great meas- 
ure sunlight ; it ignored altogether the brilliancy' and the .variety 
of nature s coloring, ]i)eing content for the most part to represent a 
small portion of her in a gray and sombre garb. Great indeed is 
the change from Turner's boundless range over all earth, and sea, 
and sky^ to a school whose centre was Paris, and whose radius sel- 
dom extended beyond Fontainebleau. I do not say that natiue is 
not beautiful in a gray and sombre garb, or that sh^ should never 
be .so painted ;. nor do X deoy the m^rit of a 8cho<d which has 
fpund. and showa the picturesque in common scenes, and wh^ 
^ould have doubtl^s aptjeared to most of the old masters duH, 
unpain table effects ; but 1 protest against sudi painting being con 
sidered the be-all and the end-all of landscape art ^ 



Obt^i^ whc^- tnay be taken a«:th'e repreQentative attidt of t)ie 
tchool, x>aiiited poetically and wHh sentimepfc a phasdof nature m- 
tle painted before him, which may be termed the phase of hazfe, 
andgrayness, and mystery ; his coloring, though pitched itt a key 
somewhat lower than nature's, is, as far as it goes, tflie, harm6- 
niouSi and expressire of a certain kind of atmOspheric'effe^. 
'Wietlier bis pictures are improved by the Introduction of poor}J^- 
dra^vh faunsy dryads, and other classical persons, ill adapted to 
northern fbgs, may perhaps be questioned. Mystery is ciJirteiniy'a 
poweifu! factor, in landscape, used by nature with great effect ; 
4ut nature \» seldom or never all mystery. In a hazy wooded 
landscajpe— ^Cbr6fr's favorite scene^you see in the natural fore- 
Ifround delicately articulated branches, weeds, and ferns, beautiful 
in form, and, though subdued in color, perfectly made o'u^, glviuff 
value to tlie mystery beyond. You ^e at some dlstanoe trunks of 
treed^stin, more stibaued in color, buifc ^rm and solid,- Willkout si par- 
ole of IndeeisioUw Corot makes out no form j all his lines are un- 
decided, wavy, blurred, *- He represents foliage shaken by the 
windy** say his admirers. Aspens might ibe appropriately so repre- 
sent^ ;bi£t Oordt's oak» are as wavy and undecided as his aspens, 
and his rocks are as^ soft as sand^heaps. lit short, nature drawy as 
w^r as colors^ Corot chOosed to ignore that she draWs, ubd is 
eohtei^l to^paint one phai^ (^ her coloring. There is some diffi- 
culty is placing an artist so borri^ among the masters of land^cap<i. 

^me of CdrOt-s latter lectures, in which he almost lost sigbt of 
natuk^e, se^ai^^ite valuel^s, i^eed Wol-se ; for they have bt^eda 
swarm of Imitators who simply reproduce and exaggerate his de- 
fects. IhLubigny had a far wider scope, and at one time towerM 
abore the school. 6ome uf his early landscapes, painted from the 
fresh^tudj of nature, seem to me almost perfect ;; but soifte yeairs 
before^his death, when he probably painted only in his studio; he 
heoame careless^ coarse, and blotty. I believe tliat, according to a 
law before indicated, his later pictures are those* most aclmired by 
his disciples. It seenis strange, thai whereas the- French painter 
expends the utmost care and elaboration fn thfe rendering of every 
object indoors, no sooner does he go out than he seems to tlifnk the 
most random touch, the mOst careless smear, good enough for 
nature. ' "^ • -; 

But perhaps I am isp^aking of a sohobl in some meapre passe^. 
The Freneh 8aion certainly now gives some evidence of a new d^ 
parture, promising better results. 

Mention must not be omitted of our Own Wat€lr-eolor school, 
Mdue as it ift. and Witbout a rival. The fatniliar names oocur of 
Copley Fielding, De Wiht, Cox. PtOUt, aiid above all Turner, 
Bi^reme In water as in oil, notunworthily succeeded by the present 
generatjoft—Frith, Dwison, Topham, Dod^^^r Naftel, J^oksdi, 



8y:Qr, CollingWQod Smith, and f^ host of others. Wajter colQFvhas 
in sbme respects a charm beyond that of oil ; it has its own pecu- 
:iiar lightness, airiness, and freshness. Delicate effects, are. mg 
'-gesfedbya wash, when the sAme color similarly laid on in oHs 
would look opaque and heivy. For expressing some of nature*s 
truths, water-color has the advantage ; yet for expressing thewbple 
.truth, and for large pictures, it is not comparable to on, "We are 
Satisfied with less finish on the part of the water-color paidtetthah 
we exi)ect from the oil painter-— much on the principle that to 
whom more is given from him will more be required. Cox appears 
to stand at the head of the water-color school. Turner efxcepted. 
$te certainly had the merit of painting certain asjpiects of nature, 
somewhat limited in jiumber, with ^eat truth of color, and pos- 
iBessed that ^f t of genius which consists in revealing the b^u^ of 
common things, such as a breeze sweeping over grass. But Tmust 
enter my protest against the adoration of Cox, as 1 have against 
the adoration of Turner. Some of Cbx's later works are mere 
careless blotches to which he did not give his mind— without draw- 
ing (in drawing he was never strung), without atmospheric effect 
(in this he toas strong) — in truth nothing more than a junible of 
ihountaln and cloud, the latter as solid as the former, having no 
appearance of vapor, or indeed of anything but dirty paint. And 
jet. these worthless §mears fetch fabulous sums, the price c^ many 
excellent pictures. 

The truth must be told. Many large buyers of pfbtures are 
Wholly ignorant of att, and in the hands of dealers, who have (heir 
reasons tor running up or down this or that artist. Nor are many 
of the art-critics in the newspapers and periodicals more trust. 
w:orthy guides than the picture-dealers. Indeed I have more con- 
fidence in the judgment Of the educated public^ as far as landscape 
ixriiB concerned, than in that of the professed art'critics, : . 
. The education of the public in landscape has advanced with ex- 
traordinary rapidity in the present- centunri Its teachers have been 
poets as well as palntersp and increasea facilities of locometion 
have aided the inBtmction. People- now travel not only to see men 
a^d, dtiea, but landscapes. The ipost picturesque pa,rts of the 
CTtdted Kingdom, as well as of the coritiueht, are inconveniently 
crowded. Tlie love of mountain scenery sends hundreds to the 
Hocky Mountains and the Himalayas, tens of thousands to Swit- 
zerland, and has founded half a dozen Alpine clubs.' . Ton see the 
best scenery dotted with white umbrellas, and the efforts of theama- 
teur are at the least attended with the result, if with no dther, of his 
acquiring some acquaintance with the difficulties of art, and some 
appreciation of its successes. Surely Intelligent persons observing 
and loving nature must be capable of judging to acme extent 
whether she is weU or iU painted* 
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Undoubtedly th^re are art-crlties, of wide knowledge fttid sytld- 
pathles. more capable than the public of judging pictures^ jBiit 
tliere are art-critics who have much to uulearn before thejr.ak^ 
capable of judging as well. There are those who, possessing sow 
acquaintance with galleries and treatises on art, nave n^ver re^ 
the "books in the running brooks,'* and try. pictures not b|r 
nature's standard, but by arbitrary rules which they have oramniQa 
and are unable to apply. There are those who belong to clique^, 
and see eauh through the spectacles of his cli()ue. . There are those 
who pique themselves on relishing only what is '.caviare to the 
general,*' and rejoice in that superiority which rises to the admira- 
tion of what, to minds on a lower level, seems ugliness and afTecta- 
tion. In short, the present state of art^riticism is not satisfactory^ 
and I regard it as an advantage to art that an appeal Ilea from tub 
critics to the public, which has often justly reversed their yetdici 
Of course tho public taste is not infallibltt, or beyond the jufluenoe 
of fashion ; yet in the long run it has a i^trong tendency to d!s(- 
criminate between the genume and the spurious. Educated per- 
sons are beginning more and more to ask themselves, hot whether 
a picture is after the manner of Turner or of Cox, nor ^ha( ar)^ 
critic's or professors say about it, but whether it conveys to the|i^ 
nunds ihe sublimity or the beauty of nature. . 

To return from this digression. The more careful study d^ 

nature, the increasing habit of painting out of doors, 'an4 perhapiB 

nuiy be added photography, a valuab^ auxiliary to art if need wijy|^ 

discretion, have greatly advanced the painting of landscape. Mofe 

accuracy of fonn has been attained, more truth of colpr, and mdny 

time.honoted conventionalities have disappeared. More atleptio^ 

has been drawn to the beauty of what used to bo git^ndly ignori^ 

as the mere detail of nature, beneath the notice! of the artist, and 

interfering with the breadth of bis effect, a beauty which did Abt 

escape Wordsworth when he painted in his way the mountam 

dtiisy-^ 

' The beauty of iU etor-Bhaped slifldow thrown 

' On the amooth. surface of the naked atone; V 

Artists now condescend to paint, and to paint carefully, we^id4 
grass, brambles, and ferns, which were V* generalized,^* as it ..Is 
called, that is to say, not painted at all, by most of the old mastery. 
Not indeed by all ; for Titian sometimes painted weeds finel^. 
The historical painter never supposed himself exempt from thts 
necessity of from time to time studying from his models ;. the land- 
scape painter is beginning to discover that study from A# niodeb 
—the rocks, the rivers, the trees— is no less necessarjr to him,..an^ 
that by neglect of it he deteriorates. The effect of this more cbii- 
scientious study is apparent in our exhibitions, aud in sbhie meftl- 
ure iu those of the continent. Millais's foreground in '* Over the 
U M, iY--« 
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Hills and Far Away'* is, I believe, better of its kind than .anything 
jMiinted by Turner ; so are Brett's shingle, wet sand, and breaking 
waves ; so are Vicat Cole's cornfields ; so are Davis's caltls 
pieces ; so are Leader's grass, gorse, and brambles ; so are Loppe's 
glaciers ; though none of these artists possess Turner's extent of 
Knowledge, his imagination, and mastery of effect. Tp these 
names ma}' be added those of Graham, of Hunter, of M'Whirter, 
of l^mart, of M'Callum, of Hunt, of Henry Moore, of Oakes, of 
Parton, of C. E. Johnson, and many more, some of whom, per- 
haps scarcely enough appreciated in their day, may possibly, when 
they become old masters, be overestimated at the expense of their 
successors by connoisseurs of the future. 

Kor in this country alone has landscape art experienced a re- 
vival. Good landscape painters have appeared in Norway, in 
Sweden, in Kussia, and indeed throughout the greater part of the 
continent. ' America, too, can boast of her Church and her Bier- 
stadt, undaunted by the Rocky Mountains and Niagara. 

I must, however, be allowed to express some regret that many 
of our landscape painters confine themselves so much to special 
departments of landscape. Having achieved success in some one 
field, the artist is too much disposed to linger there, instead of 
ranging to pastures new. There is a tendency to too much subdi- 
vision m art. It is difficult to give a good reason for a hard line 
of demarcation between the figure painter and the landscape 
painter ; but the further subdivision of landscape painters into 
marine painters, mountain painters, architectural painters, etc.» 
seems positively injurious, limiting the artist's vision and narrow- 
ing his mind. E^ery truUi of form and color is related immedi- 
ately or remotely to every other, and the most comprehensive 
survey is necessary for a thorough acquaintance with myriad- 
minded nature. When an artist shall be found to c(»nbine the 
technical skill and power of truly rendering particular scenes, 
possessed by the best painters of our day, with an imagination 
ranging over nature, and stored with what is grand and beautiful 
in all her aspects, then, and not till then, will arise the Michael 
-Angelo of landscape. 

H. P. Collier, in the MneteerUh Century. 
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What, have I waked again ? I never thought 
To see the rosy dawn, or e'en this gray. 
Dull, solemn stillness, ere the dawn has come ; 
fhe lamp burns low ; low burns the lamp of life | 
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The still mom stays expectant, and my sool* 
AU weighted with a passive wonderment, 
Waiteth and watcheth, waitetb for the dawn. 
Com« hither, maids ; too soundly have ye* slept 
That should have watched me ; nay. I would not chide- 
Oft have I chidden, yet I would not chide 
In this last hour — now ail should be at peace. 
I have been dreaming in a troubled sleep 
Of weary days I thought not to recall ; 
Of stormy days, whose storms are hushed long since ; 
Of gladsome days, of sunny days ; alas ! 
In dreaming, all their sunshine seem'd so sad. 
As though die current of the dark To- Be 
Had flow*d, prophetic, through the happy hours. 
And yet, full well, I know it was not thus ; 
I mind me swestly of the summer days. 
When, leaning from the lattice, I have caught 
The fair, for glimpses of a shining sea ; 
And nearer, of tall ships which thronged the bay. 
And stood out blackly from a tender sky. 
All flecked with sulphur, azure, and bright gold ; 
And in the still, clear air have heard the hum 
Ol distant, voices ; and methinks there rose 
No darker fount to mar or stain the joy 
Which sprang ecstatic in my maiden breast. 
Than just those vague desires, those hopes and fears, 
Those eager longings, strong, though undefined, . 
Whose very sadness makes Siem seem so sweet. 
What cared I for the merry mockeries 
Of other maidens sitting at the loom ? 
Or for sharp voices, bidding me return 
To:«aiden labor ? Were we not apart, 
I and my high thoughts, and my golden dreams, 
A^'ftoid which yearned for knowledge, for a tongue 
That should proclaim the stately mysteries 
Of this fair world, and of the holy gods ? 
Then followed days of sadness as I grew 
To learn my woman-mind had gone astray. 
And I was sinning in those very thoughts — 
For maidens, mark, such are not woman *s thoughts^> 
(And yet, *tis strange, the gods who fashion us 
Have given us such promptings). . . . 

Fled the years. 
Till seventeen had found me tall and strong. 
And fairer, runs it, than Athenian maids 
Are wont to seem ; I had not learnt it well— 
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My lesson of dumb patience— and I stood 
At Life's great threshold with a beating faeaxt, .. 
And soul resolved lo conquer and attidn. . « j. : 
pficei walking 'thwart the crowded market place. 
With other maidens, bearing in thetwigs^. 
White doves lor Aphrodite's sacrifice, 
I saw him, all tmgainly and uncouth. 
Yet many gathered round to hear his wofds^ 
Tall youths and 6tranger-maidens«*-Solaale»*- 
1 saw his face and marked it, half with, awe. 
Half with a quick repulsion at the shapes « • * 
The richest gem lies hidden farthest down. 
And is the dearer for the weary search ; 
We grasp the shining shells which strew the shore, 
Yet swift we fling them itom us ; but the gem 
We keep for aye and cherish. So a soul, 
Found. after weary searching in the Aedi 
Which half repelled our senses, is more dear. 
For that same seeking, than the sonny mind. 
Which lavish Nature marks with thousand hints 
; Upon a^brow of iseauty. We are prone :: 

Tb overweigh such subtle hints, then deem« .. 
In after disappointment, we are fooled. . ^ ^ .. 
And when, at length, my father told me ail* 
That I should wed me with great Sokiates» 
\\ Jbolish, wept to see at once cast down 
The maiden image of a future love. 
Where perfect body matched the perfect «ottU: . . 
But slowly, softly did I cease to weep ; 
Slowly i 'gan to mark the magic flash . 
Leap to the eyes, to watch the sudden smile . 
Break round the mouth, and linger la the eyes r 
To listen for the voice's lightest tone-^. 
Great voice, whose cunning modulations seemed 
Like to the notes of some sweet instrument. . ^ 
So did I reach and strain, until at last . . 
I caught the soul athwart the grosser flesh. 
Again of thee, sweet Hope, my spirit dreamed I . 
I, guided by his wisdom and his love. 
Led by his words, and counselled by his care. 
Should lift the shrouding veil from things whkh be 
And at the flowing fountain of his soul 
Refresh my thirsting spirit. . . . 

And indeed. 
In those long days which followed that strange day 
When rites and song, and sacrifice and flow'r& 
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Pr0dfthn<9ck i^t we were wedded, dkl I leara, - 
In sooth, a^nany lessons ; bitter ones 
rWfalctf sorrow taught me, atid not love insp&red,^!^ 
Wlilch detperknowledge of my kind impressed 
With dark iv^isunee or reluctant brain ; 
But that great wisdom, deeper ,^ which dispels 
Narrowed conchi^ons of a haIf>grown mind. 
And: sees athwart the littleness of Kf e 
Nature's divlneness, and her harmony. 
Was never poor Xamippe^s. ... 

I would pause; 
And would recall tio more, no more of life; 
^Tlian just the ineotnplete, imperfect dream ^ . 
Of C8c|y summers, T«1th their light and shade. 
Their blossom-hopes, whose fruit wa^ nev^ ripe ; 
But somd&itg strong withtti me. some sad chord 
Which Joudiy echoes to the later life. 
Me to unfold the aifter-misery 
Ulges with plaintive wailiiig in my heart. 
Yet, maidens, miQrk ; I would not that ye thought 
I blame my lord d(*pan6d, foir he meant ' 
No evil, so i take it, to his wife: 
'Twas only that the hig:h philosopher, ' ; 

Pregn^aio; with noble theories and great thoughts^ 
Deigned not tor stoop to toiitfa so slight a thing 
As Uie fine fabric of a Woman's brain^-^ 
So sttlMle as a passionate woman's 6ouI. 
I think if he had stooped a little, and cared, ' 
I might have riien nearer to his height. 
And not 'lain shattered, neither fit for use 
A^goodly household vessel, nor for that 
Far finer thing which 1 had hoped to be. . • \ 
Death; holding high his retrospective lamp. 
Shows me those first, far years of wedded life, 
Ere I had learnt to grasp the barren shape 
Of what the fates had destined for my life. 
Then; as all youthful spirit^ lire. Was 1 
Wholly incredulous that Nature meant 
So little, who had promised me so much* 
^ At first I lought my fate with gentle words. 
With high endeavors after greater things^- 
Striving to win the soul of Sokr^tes, 
Like some slight bird, who sings iier burning love 
iTol^naaai master, till at length she finds ' 
He» tender langQSLge wholly misconceived, 
And that same hand whose kind caress she sought. 
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With fingera flippant flings the careless eora. 
I do Remember how, one summer's eve» 
He, seated in an arbor's leafy shade, 
Had bade me bring fresh wine*skins. ... 

As I stoo4 
Lingering upon the threshold, half concealed 
By tender foUage ; and my spirit light 
With draughts of sunny weather, did I mark 
An instant* the gay group before mine eyes. 
Deepest in shade, and facing where I stood^ 
Sat Plato, with his calm face and low brows. 
Which met above the narrow Grecian eyes ; 
The pale, thin lips just parted to the smile. 
Which dimpled that smooth olive of his cheek. 
His head a little bent, sat Sokrates, 
With one swart finger raised admonishing, 
And on the air were borne his changing tones. . 
Low lounging at his feet, one fair arm toxown 
Around his knee (the other, high in air 
Brandish 'd a brazen amphor, which yet rained 
Bright drops of ruby on the golden locks 
And temples with their fillets of the vine). 
Lay Alkibiades the beautiful. 
And thus, with solemn tone, spake Sokrates : 
*' This fair Aspasia, which our Pericles 
Hath brought from realms afar, and set on high 
In our Athenian city, hath a mind, 
I doubt not, of a strength beyond her race ; 
And makes employ of it beyond the way 
Of women nobly gifted : woman's frail — 
Her body rarely stands the test of soul ; 
She grows intoxicate with knowledge ; throws 
The lai^s'of custom, order* 'neath her feet,. 
Feasting at life's great banquet with wide throat.' 
Then sudden, stepping from my leafy screen. 
Holding the swelling wine-skin o'er my head. 
With breast that heaved, and eyes and cheeks aflame. 
Lit by a fury and a thought, I spake ; 
*• By all great powers around us I can it be 
That we poor women are empirical ? 
That gods who fashioned us did strive to make 
Beings too fine, too subtly delicate, 
With sense that thrilled response to ^v'ry touch 
Of nature's, and their task is not complete ? 
That they have sent their half -completed work 
To bleed and quiver, here upon the ei^rth ?— 
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To bleed and quiver, and to weep and weep. 

To beat its'sotd^^ s^^inst the marble walls 

Of men's cold heai^ts, and then ac last to sin i" 

I ceased, the first hot. passion stayed and stemmed 

And frighted by Uiesilenee : I could see. 

Framed by ^e arbor foliage, which the sun 

In setting softly gilded with rich gold. 

Those upturned laces, and those placid limbs ; 

Saw Plata's narrow eyes and niggard mouth, 

Which h^f did smile and half did criticise, 

One hiand held up, the shapely fingers framed 

To gesture of entreaty-*-** Hush, I pray, 

Do npt disturb her ; het us hear the restr-* 

Follow hdr mood, for here's another phase 

Of yi:^ur black'browed Xantippe. ..." 

Then I saw ^ 
Young Alkibiades, with laughing lips 
And half-shut eyes, contemptuous, shrugging up 
Soft, snowy shoulders, till he brought the gold 
Of flowing ringlets round about his breasts. 
But Sokrates, all slow and solemnly. 
Raised, cahn, his face to mine, and sudden spake ; 
*' I t^ank thee for the wisdom which thy lips 
Have thus let fall among us : pry thee teU 
From whctt high soi^rce, from what philosophies 
Didst cull the sapient notion of thy words?" 
Then stood I sti^ght and silent for a breath ; 
Dumb, crushed with all that weight of cold contempt ; 
But swifdy in my bosom Uiere uprose 
A stridden flame, a merciful fury sent 
To save me ; with both angry hands I flung 
The skin upon the marble, where it lay 
Spouting red riUs and fountains on die white ; 
Then, all unheeding faces, voices, eyes, 
I fled across the threshold, hair unbound*^ 
White- garment stained to redness^—beattng heart 
FIpQded with all the flowing tide of hopes 
Which once had gushed out goiden, now sent foaiofk 
Swift to their sources, never more to rise. . • 
I think I could have borne the wear^ life. 
The narrow life within the narrow walls. 
If he had loved me ; but he kept his love 
For this Athenian city and her son& ; 
And,: hdply, for some stranger-woman, bold 
With freedodii thought, and glib philosophy. ... 
Ah me I the long, lon^ weeping through the nights, 
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The weary watching for Che pale-eyed dawn 
Which only brought fresh grieving ; then I gfew 
Ftereer, and cursed from out my inmost heart 
The Fates which marked me an Athenian maid. 
Then faded that vain fury ; hope died out ; 
A Irage despair was stealing on my soul, 
A sort of fierce acceptance at my fate^^ 
lH4 wished a household vessel^well ! 'twas good. 
For he should have it ! He should have no more 
The yearning treasure of a woman's love, 
But just the baser treasure which he sought. 
I caUed my maidens^ ordered out the loom. 
And «pun unceasing from (he mom till eve ; ' 
Watching all keenly over warp and woof. 
Weighing the white wool with a jealous hand, 
I spun until, methinks, I spun away 
The soul from out my body, the high 'th6ugtil& 
From out my spirit ; till at last r grew 
As ye have known me — eye exact to mark 
The texture of the spinning ; ear all keen 
For aimless talking when the moon is up, 
And ye should be a-sleeping ; tongue to cut 
With quick incision, 'thwart the merry words 
Of idle maidens .... 

Only yesterday 
My hands did cease from spinning ; I have wrought 
My dreary duties, patient till the last. 
The gods reward me ! Nay. I will not tell 
The after years of sorrow: wretched strife 
With grimmest foes — sad Want and Poverty ; 
Nor yet the time of horror when they bore 
My husband from the threshold ; nay, not When 
The subtle weed had wrought its deadly work. 
Alas, alas, I was not there to soothe 
The last great moment ; never any thought 
Of her that loved him— *save at least the charge, 
All earthly, that her body should not starve. . • • 
You weepi you weep ; I would not that ye wept ; 
Such tears are idle ; with the young, such grief 
Soon grows to gratulation, as, ** her love 
Was withered by misfortune ; mine shall grow 
All nurtured by the loving." or ** hef life 
Was wrecked and shattered— mine shall smoothly sail.*' , , 
Enough, enough. In vain, in vain, in vain ! 
The gods forgive me ! Sorely have I sinned 
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In all my IKe. A lairer fate befall 
YoaaU that stand there. ... 

Ha ! the dawn has cogsfSt ; 
I see ar.Tosy glimmer*— nay \ it grows dark ; . 
Why stand ye so In silence ? throw it wide* 
The casement, quick ; why tarry ?— give me aii^^ 
Oh fling it wide, I say» and give me light .* 

Amy Lbvy, in the Unitw^ty MAganne. 



HENRr DAVID THOBEAU : HIS CHARACTER AND 

OPINIONS. 

I. 

Thorbau's thing penetrating, big-nosed face, even in a bad wood- 
cut, convoys some hint of the limitations of his mind and charac- 
ter. With his almoot acid sharpness of insight, with his almost 
animal dexterity in act, there went none of that large, unconscious 
geniality of the world's heroes. He was not easy, npt ample, not* 
urbane, not even kind ; his enjoyment was hardly smiling, or the 
smile was not broad enough to be convincing; he bad no waste 
lands nor kitchen midden m his nature, but was all improved and 
sharpened to a point. '" He 'was bred to no profession, says Em- 
erson; "hiO^ever married; he lived alone; he never went to 
church : he never voted ; he refused to pay a tax to the state ; he 
ate no flesh, he drank no wine, he never knew the useofvtobacco ; 
and, though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor gun. When 
asked at dinner what dish he preferred, be answered, ' The 
nearest.' " So many negative superiorities begin to smaek a little 
of the prig« From his later works he was in the habit of cutting 
out the humorous passages, under the impression that they were 
beneath the dignity of his moral muse ; and there we see the prig 
stand public and confessed. It was '* much easier." says Emerson 
acutely, much easier for Thoreau to say no than yes ; and that is a 
characteristic which depicts the man. It is a useful accomplish 
ment to be able to say no^ but suredy it is the essence of amiability 
to pixifer to say yes where it is x>ossib]e. There is something want 
ing in the man who does not hale himself whenever he is con- 
strained to say no. And there was a great deal wanting in this 
bom dissenter. He was almost shockingly devoid of weaknesses ; 
he had not enough of them to be truly polar with humanity ; 
whether you call him demi-god or demi-man, he was at least not 
altogether one of us, for he was not touched with a feeling of our 
iofirmitieaL The world's heroes have room for aU positive quali- 
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ties, even those which are disreputable, la the capacious theatre of 
their dispostiuns. Such can live many lives ; while a Thoreaucau 
live but one, and that only with perpetual foresight. 

He was no ascetic, rather an Epicurean of the nobler sort ; and 
he had this one great merit, that he succeeded so far as to be 
happy. ** I love my fate to the core and rind," ho wrote once ; 
and even while he lay dying, here is what ho dictated (for it seems 
he. was already too feeble to control the pen) : *' You ask particu- 
larly after my health. I »tippo9e that I have not many montha to 
live, but of course know nothing about it. I may say that I am 
enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret nothing.'' It is 
not given to all to bear so clear a testimony to the sweetness of 
their fate, nor to any without courage and wisdom ; for this world 
in itself is but a pamful and uneasy place of residence, and lasting 
happiness, at least to the self conscious, comes only from within. 
Now Thoreau*8 content and ecstasv in living was, we may say, 
like a plant that he had watered and tended with womanish solici- 
tude ; for there is apt to be something unmanly, something. almost 
dastardly, in a life that does not move with da^ and freedom, and 
1 bat fears the bracing contact of the world. In one word, Thoreau 
'was a skulker. He did not wish virtue to go out of him among 
his fellow-men, but slunk into a corner to hoard it for himself. 
He left all for the sake of certain virtuous self-indulgences. It is 
true that his tastes were noble ; that his ruling passv^n waa to fceep 
himself unspotted from the world ; and that his luxuries were all of 
the same healthy order as cold tubs and early rising. But a man 
may be both coldly cruel in the pursuit of goodness and morbid 
even in the pursuit of health. I cannot Islj my hands on the pas 
8age in which he explains his abstinence from tea and cofifee, but 
I am sure I have the meaning correctly. It is this : He thought it 
bad igconomy and worthy oi no true virtuoso to spoil the natural 
rapture of tlie morning with such maddy stimulants ; let hum but 
see the sun rise, and he was already sufficiently inspirited for the 
labors of the day. That may be reason good enough to abstain 
from tea : but when we go on to find the same man, on the same 
or similar grounds, abstain from nearly.every thing that his neigh- 
bors innocently and pleasurably use, and from the rubs and trials 
of human society itself into the bargain, we recognize that valetu- 
dinarian healthful aess which is more delicate than, sickness itself. 
We need have no respect for a state of artificial training. True 
health is to be able to do without it. Shakespeare, we can imag- 
ine, might begin the day upon a quart of ale, and yet enjoy the 
sunrise to the full as nmch as Thoreau, and commemorate hie en- 
jovment in vastly better verses. A man who must separate him- 
self from his neighbors^ habits in order to be happy, ia in much the 
same case with one who requires to take opium for the same pur- 
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'Pdsc What we want to see is one who can breast into the world. 

' vd^ up inaB*8 work, and still preserve his first and pure enjoyment of 
e^^stenoe. 

Thoreau's faculties were of a piece with his moral shyness : for 
*lhey turere all delicacies. He could guide himself about the woods 

•on^ th« darkest night by the touch of his feet. He could pick up 
^D exact dozen of pencils by the feeling, pace distances with accu- 
racy', and gauge cubic contents by the eye. His smell was so dainty 
that he could perc^ve the foetpr of dwelling houses as he passed 
them by at night ; his palate so unsophisticated that, like a child. 
4i^ disliked tli^ taste of wiQe*-'0r perhaps, living in America, had 
never tasted any that was good ; and hift knowledge of nature was 

' so cx>mplete and curious that he could have told the time of year, 
within a day or so, by the aspect of the plants. In his dealings 
with HBtm»i8, he was the original of Hawthorne's Donatello. He 
pulled the woodohnck out of its hole by the tail { the hunted fox 

. f^ame to him for protection ; wild squirrels have been seen t-o nes- 
tleiti his waistcoat ; fad would stoop his face into a pool and bring 
forth a bri^t, panting fisb,"^ lying undismayed in the palm of his 
hand. There were few things that he could not do. He could 
make a House, a boat, a pencil, or a book. He was a surveyor, a 
scholar, a natural histonan. He could run, walk, climb, skate, 
swim, atid manage a boat. The smallest occasion served to display 
his ^feUesX accomf^rahment : and a manufacturer, from merely 
observing his dexterity with the window of a railway carriage, 
offered liim a situation on the. spot. *' The only fruit of much liv- 
ing,** he observes^ "is the abUiiy to do some slight thing belter." 
But such was the exactitude of his senses, so alive was he in dvery 
fibre, that it seems as if the maxim should be chanp;ed in his case, 
for he could do most things with unusual perfection. And per- 
haps he had an approving eye to himself when he wrote : " Though 
the youth at last grows indiffevent, the laws of the universe are not 
indifferent, bui areforeeer mi lihA Me of the most sensitive, " . 

u. 

Thoreau had decided; it would seem, from the very first to lead 
a life <^f self-Improvement * the needle did not tremble as with 
richer nattires, but pointed steadily north ; and as he saw duty and 
inclination in one, he turned fA\ his strength in that direction. He 
was met u^km the threshold by a common difficulty. In this 
world, in* spite of ita many agreeable features, even the most sensi- 
tive must undergo some drudgery to live. It is not possiUe tn de- 
vote your time to study and meditation without what are quaintly 
bat happily denominated private means ; these absent, a man must 
contrive to earn his bread by some service to the nublic such as the 
pttblie carea to pay him for ; or» «a Thoreau loved to put it, Apollo 
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must serve Admetus. This was to Thorjeau even a sourer necessitr 
thsiJL it iir to ino6t ; tbcfre wfti$ a love of fix*edotn, a %lrkin of the- * 
wild man, in bis nature, tbat rebelled with violence agaitst tbub ' 
yok&. of custom : and be was so eager to cuHtv^te himself and to. 
be^b^fipy in his own eocrety. tbat be could consent with difficiilty \ 
even to toe interruptions of friendship. * * Such are tny enpagetneiiSts 
to 7R^«0$f that I dare not promise," he once wrot(3 in answer to an 
invitation ; and the italics are his own. Marcus A urelius found 
time to study virtue, ftnd between whiles to conduct the imperial . 
affairs of Rome ; but Tboreau is so busv improving himself tiiat 
be must think twice aboitt a morning call. And now imagine bim , 
condemiDed for eight hours a day to some uncongetiial and lin^ 
meaning busl&esB I He shrank from the very look of the mechani-. 
cal"! im: life ;' all «h<cmld, if pisfiible, be sweetly «]^iJtaneouis ind 
swknmiBgly progressive. Thus he learned to- make lead pencils^ ; 
and; when be had gained the best certificate and biis frieiids b^an 
to oongnitulate bim on bis est lil)l(shmeiit in life, calinly dnnotineed ' 
that he lEdipuld never tni^l^ *inotber; ** Why should I T^ said h<o ; : 
**I/1ironld not do again what I haVe done onCe." For when k 
thing has once been done as well ias it wants to be, it is of no far- 
ther interest to the self-ii»prov«er. Yet in after years, and Ivhcn it ; 
became needful to support his family, he returned patiently to this 
meisfaanical «rt-^a step more than worthy of himself. 

The pencils seem to have been Apollo's first experiiiieiit in the 
serviee of Admetus ; but others followed. ** I have thoroughly 
tried fichool-k^fping,** he writes. •* land found that my expetkses 
wei^ein.pro|K>rt»on, or rather ont <yf propottionVto my income ; 
for I was obliged to dress and train, not to say think and belieTe, - 
accofdh^ly^ and I lost ttiy time Into the bargain. As Idid /ndt 
teadi for the benefit of my fellow-men, but simply for a livelihoods ; 
this^fi^aft » failure. I have tried trdde ; but I found that it wouM 
take feen- years to get underway in tbat^ and that then I-b1ion1d 
probably be on my way to the devil. ' • Nothing, indeed, can sur-" 
pass his Bcorn for all so-called business. Upon that subject, gall 
squirts from him at a touch. ** The whole enterprise of this nation 
is not illostrated by a thmight," he writes ; *Mt is x^ot Warmed by 
a sentiment ; there is nothing in it for which a man should lay^ 
down his life, nor even his gloves.- - And astam : ** If ournaer- 
chants did not mott of theni fail, and the banks too, uiy ftiith in '; 
the old lawa of tMs world would be staggered. The Pt^tement that 
ninety^-sizJn a hundred doing such Inisiness surely b teak down is 
perhaps the sweetest fact that statistics have revealed. ' * The wish 
was pirobably father to the fii^ures ; but there is something enliven- 
ing in a hatred of so genuine a brand, hot as Corsican revenge and 
sneering like Voltniro. 

Pencils, schooUkcoping, and trade being thus discarded one aftet 
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aii0th^» "nioreau, with h stroke of strategy, turned the position. Ho 
saw his way to get his board and lodgiog for practically ootliiiig : 
and Admetus neyer got less workout of any servant since the wond 
began. It was his ambition to-be an oriental phiiosopfaer ; but he 
was always a very Yankee sort of oriental. Even in the peculiar 
attitude in which he stood to money, his system of personal eoo 
nomics, as we may call it, he displayed a vast amount of truly down- 
east oEdculatiun, and he adopted poverty like a piece of business. 
Ycit his^stem is based on one or two ideas which, I believe, coma 
natural^ to all thoughtful youths, and are only pounded out of 
them by city uncles. Indeed, something essentmliy youthful dis- 
tingulsnes all Thoreau's knock-down Mows at current opinion. 
Like the posers of a child, they leave the orthodox in a land of 
speechless agony. These know the thing is nonsense. They are 
sura there must be an answei, yet somehow cannot find it So it 
is with his system of economy. He cuts through the subject on 
80 new a plane that the accepted aiguments apply no longer ; he 
attacks it in a new dialect where there are no catcfaworcS rmdy 
made for the defender ; after you have been boxing for yeam on a 
polite* gladiatorial convention, here is an assailant who does not 
scruple to hit below the belt* 

'* The cost of a thing," says he» " is <2W mrmad nfvUM 1 fM 
caU i{fe which is required to be exchanged for it, immediately ov 
in the limg run. " Ibave been accustomed to put it to myself, per. 
liaps more clearly, that the price we have to pay for money is pant 
in Hherty. Between these two ways of it, at least, the reader will 
probably not fail to find a third definition of his own ; and it fol- 
lows,, on one or other, that a man may pay too dearlv for his liveli* 
hood, by giving, in Thoreau's terms, his whole life for it, or, in 
mine, l)artering for it the whole of his available liberty, and' be- 
coming a slave till death. There are two questions to be consider- 
ed—the quality of what we buy, and the price we have to pay fet 
it. Bo you want a thousand a year, a two thousand a year, or a 
ten thousand a year livelihood? and can you afford the on^yoa 
want? It is a matter of taste ; it is not in the least degree a ques^ 
tion of duty, thouj^h commonly supposed so. But there .ls..no 
authority for that V4ew anywhere/ It is nowhere in the Blbk; It 
is true that we might do a vast amount of good if we were wealthy; 
but it liB also higfaJy improbable ; not manv do ; and the art of 
growing rich is not only quite distinct from that of doing good, but 
the practice of the one does not at all tniin aman for practising tho 
oilier. ** Money might be of great service to me," writes Tho- 
reau ; " but the dilficulty now is tbat I do not improve my oppor- 
tunities, and therefore I am not prepared to have my opportunities 
increased. " It is a mere illusion that, above a certain inisome, Xhe 
personal deskes will be satisfied and leave a wider margin for the 
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generous impulse. It is as difficult to be gienerons, or an]7liun| 
«ilse, except perhaps a member of Parliament, on thirty thousand 
as on two hundred a year. 

Now Thoreau's tastes were well defined. He loved to be free, 
to be master of his times and seasons, to indulge the mind rather 
than the body ; he preferred long rambles to rich dinners, his own 
reflections to the consideration of society, and an easy, calm, ttn- 
fettered, active life among green trees to dull toiling at the counter 
of a bank. And such being his inclination he determined to 
gratify it. A poor man must save off something ; he determined 
to save off his livelihood. ** When a man has attained those things 
which are necessaiy to life," he writes, " there is another altema 
tive than to obtain the superfluities ; he may adventure <m We rtaw, 
his vacation from humbler toil having commenced." Thoreau 
would get shelter, some kind of covering for his body, and neces- 
saiv daily bread ; even these he should get as cheaply as possible ; 
fmd then, his vacation from humbler toil having commenced, de- 
vote himself to oriental philosophers, the study of nature, and the 
work of self-improvement. 

. Prudence, which bids us all go to the ant for sluggards and hoard 
against the day of sickness, was not a favorite with Thoreau. He 
preferred that other, whose name is so much misappropriated : 
•Faith. When he had secured the necessaries of the moment be 
.would not reckon up possible accidents or torment himself with 
trouble for the future. He had no toleration for the man " who 
ventures to live only by the aid of the mutual insurance company, 
"which has promised to bury him decently." He would trust him- 
4self a little to the world. ** We may safely trust a good deal more 
than we do," says he. ** How much is not done by us ! or what 
if we had been taken sick ?" And then, with a stab of satire, be 
describes contemporary mankind in a phrase : ** All the day long 
t)n the alert, at night we unw^illingly say our prayers and commit 
ourselves to uncertainties. ** It is not likely that the public Will be 
much affected by Thoreau, when they blink the direct injunctions 
of the religion they profess ; and yet, whether we will or no, we 
make the same hazardous ventures ; we back our own health and 
the honesty of our neighbors for all that we are worth ; and it is 
diiUlng to think how many must lose their wager. 
, In .1845, twenty-eight years old, an age by which the liveliest 
have usually declined into some conformity with the world, Tho- 
jeau, with a capital of something less than five pounds and a bor- 
rowed axe, walked forth into the woods by Walden Pond, and 
began his new experiment in life. He built himself a dwelling, 
ana returned the axe, he says with characteristic and workmanlike 
t^ride, sharper than when he borrowed it ; he reclaimed a patch, 
wbere he cultivated beans, peas, potatoes, and sweet porn \ he had 
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his bread to bake, his farm to dig. and for the- matter of six weekf 
in the summer he worked at surveying, carpentry, or soni^ o|theie 
of his numerous dexterities, for hire. For more than Hve years 
thia was all that he required to do for his support, and he had tlie 
wiuter and most of the summer at his entire disposal. For si^ 
weeks of occupation a little cooking and a little hygienic garden- 
ing, the man, you may say, had as good as stolen his livelihood 
Or we must rather allow that he had done far better ; for the thief 
himself is continually and busily occupied ; and even one born to 
inherit a million will have more calls upon his time than Thoreau. 
Well might he say, ** What old people tell you you cannot do, you 
try and find you can," And how surprising is his conclusion : " i 
am convinced that to mairUain one's self on this earth is not a hardships 
hut a pastime, if we will live simply and .wisely ; as the pursuits of 
simpler nations are still t?ie sports of the more artificial. * * 

When he had enough of that Rind of life, he showed the same 
simplicity in giving it up as in beginning it. There are some who 
could have done the one, but, vanity forbidding, not the other ; 
and that is perhaps the story of the hermits ; but Thoreau made no 
fetish of his own example, and did what he wanted squarely. 
And five years is long enough for an experiment and to prove the 
success uf transcendental Yankeeism. It is not his frugality which 
is worthy of note ; for, to begin with, that was inborn, and there- 
fore inimitable by others who are differently constituted ; and 
again, it was no new thing, but has often been equalled by poor 
Scotch students at the universities. The point is the sanj,^ or his 
view of life, and the insight with which he recognized the positron 
of money, and thought out for himself the problem of riches and a 
livelihood. Apart from his eccentricities, he had perceived, and 
was acting on, a truth of universal application. For money enters 
m two different characters into the scheme of life. A certain 
amount, varying with the number and empire of our degires, is a 
true necessary to each one of us in the present order o^ society ; 
but beyond that amount money is a commodity to be bought or not 
to be bought, a luxury in which we may either indulge or stint 
oui'selves, like any other. And there are many Iu3i;u^'ije9 that we 
may legitimately prefer to it, such as a grateful consciei\cp, a 
country life, or the woman of our inclination. Trite, flat, ajad 
obvious as this conclusion may appear, we have only to look round 
us in society to see how scantily it has been recognized ; and per- 
haps even ourselves, after a little reflection, may decide to spend a 
trifle less for money, and indulge ourselves a trifle more in the 

article of f reedomu 

m. 

** To have done anything by which you earned money merely/* 
saysj ThoreHU, !.* is to be" (have been, he means) ** idle an4 wors^^-* 
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There are two passages in his letters, both, oddly enouffh, rdatii^ 
■io firewood, which must be brought together to be righthr under- 
stood. So taken, they coul ain between them the marrow oi all good 
aense on the subject of work in its relation to something broader 
than mere livelihood. Here is the first : " I suppose I have burned 
up a good-sized tree to-night — and for what ? I settled with Mr. 
Tarbell for it the other day ; but that wasn't the final settlement 
I got off cheaply from him. At last one will say, *Let us see, 
how much wood did you bum, sir ? ' And I shall shudder to think 
that the next question will be. * What did you do while you were 
Warm f * ** Even after we have settled with Admetua in the person 
'of Mr. Tarbell, there comes, you see, a further question. It is not 
l^nough to have earned our livelihood. Either the earning itself ahould 
have Deen serviceable to mankind, or something else must follow. 
To live is sometimes very difficult, but it is never nieritonous in 
itself ; and we must have a reason to allege to our own conscience 
why we should continue to exist upon this crowded earth. If 
Thoreau had simply dwelt in his house at Waldcn, a lover of tiees, 
nlrds, and fishes, and the open air and virtue, a reader of #ise 
books, an idle, selfish self- improver, he would have naianaged' tD 
f^eat Admetus, but, to cling to metaphor, the devil woula have 
had him in the end. Those who can avoid toil altogether and 
dweH in the Arcadil^of private means, and even those who can^ by 
abstinence, reduce the necessary anlount of it to some six weeks a 
year, having the more liberty, have only the higher tnorul oldiga 
tion to be up and doing in the interest of man. 

The second passage is this : ** There is a far more impprtao^ 
and warming heat, commonly lost, which precedes the burning ol 
the woodl It is the smoke of industry, which is incense. I have 
been so thorouglily warmed in body and spirit, that When at 
length my fuel was housed I came near selling it to the ashnmn, 
as if I had extracted all its heat." Industry is, in itself and when 
properly chosen, delightful and profitable to the worker ; and when 
your toil has been a pleasure, you have not, as Thoreau says, 
'* earned money merely," but money, health, delight, and moral 
profit all in one. " We must heap up a great pile of doing for a 
amall diameter of being," he says in another place ; and then ex 
claims, '* How admirably the artist is made to accomplish his self- 
culture by devotion to his art I" We may escape uncon^nial toil, 
only to devote ourselves to that which is congenial. It is only to 
transact some higher business that even Apollo dare play the truant 
from Admetus. We must all work for the sake of work ; we must 
all work, as Thoreau says again, in any V absorbing pursuit— it 
(toes not much matter what, so it be honest ;" but the most profit 
able tVork is that which combines into one continued effort th^ 
largest propurtion of the powers and desires of a man^s nature 
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^atl'iilrto Mrhlclb Se will plunge wfth ardor, and from which he will 
;^ist;: with reluclknc» ; in which he will know the weariness of 
iatigUi^, but not that of satiety ; and which will be ever fresh, 
^teasidgi and slim ulattng to lus taste. Such work holds a man 
tpgetfaer, ^aced at all points ; it does not suifer him to doze or 
-^irander ; It keeps h)in actively conscious of himself, yet raised 
amohg superior interests ; it give$ him the profit of industry with 
tiie j;>leasures of a pastime. This is what his art should be tu the 
true artist, and that to a degree unknown in other and' less Intimate 
jmrsttits. For other professions stand apart from the human busi- 
;txess of ' lif e ; hut an art has its seat at the centre of the art|st*s 
^in^s:andsniferingd, deals directly with his experiences, teaches 
iiini l^e lessons of his own fortunes and mishaps, and becomes ji 
£a)it of his bi6gra(>hy. So says Goethe : 

•:L'i:;j SpftterkUofftwiaafrflhtrldaiig:; 

rri fGljOckuiidUBgiack^rdGeBang. 

r-Sfaw llioreaiiVart was^l^^^ one of which he 

jadccrKceiyed most ambitiously. He loved and believed in good 

tk^pjLS. He said well, ^^ Life Is pot habituall:^ seen from any oom- 

Inoh, Platform so trnly and unexaggerated as in the light of litera^ 

ture," TBut the literature he loved was of the heroic order. 

**Bi^ks;^^nbt which afford lis a cowering enjoynaent, but in which 

eiaoh tliuu^c ij^ hf unuisual daring; such as an idle man cannot 

ftad, and 4 timid one would hot be entertained by ,' which even 

191^6 113, dan^rous to existing instltutians--such I call good 

hobks." ' He did not think them easy to be read. ** The heroic 

hooks,** he says, ** even if printed in the character of our mother 

ton^ae^ will alwdys be in a language dead to degenerate times ; 

dnqVe must laboriously seek the meaning of each word and line, 

COhlectuf ing a larger sense than common use permits out of what 

wisdom ana valor and eenerosily we have.** Nor does he suppose 

tljat such bootks are easily written. ** Great prose, of equal eleva- 

tipn^ commands our respect more than great verse," says he, 

.^' Since it implies a more permanent and level height, a life more 

pervaded with the grandeur of the though t« The poet often only 

ihak^s an irruption, like the Parthian, and Is off again, shooting 

wWle; he retreats : but the j)rose writer has conquered like a Roman 

and settled cblonles.'* We may ask ourselves, alniost with dis- 

2&ay,<w^^ttier sucii works exist at all but in the imagination pf the 

stnjai^^t. For the bulk of the best of books is apt to be made up 

■^ith ballast t 4ud those in which energy of thought is combined 

>Kith any statcliuess of utterance may be almost counted on the 

flUgerSk Looking round in English for a book tiiat should ahsw 

Thdteatt's two demands of a style like poetry and sense that shi^Il 

t» both brigthal aiid Insj^iriting, T cnmeto MiltOH'S ^*^ Areopagitiea." 
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ftnd can name no other instance for the mom^it. Two thkiga hi 
least are plain : that if a man will condescend to nothing more 
commonplace in Ute wav of reading, he must not look to ixaye a 
large library ; and that if he proposes himself to write in a similar 
Vein, he will find his work cut out for him. 

Thoreau composed seemingly while he walked, or at least exer- 
cise and composition were with him intimately connected ; for we 
are told that ** the length of his walk uriifoimly made the length of 
his writing/* He speaks in one place of '* plainness and vigor, 
the ornaments of style/* which is rather too paradoxical to be com- 
prehensively true. In another he remarks : '* As for stvle of 
writing, if one has anything to say it drupe from him filmply as a 
ston« falls to the ground/* We must conjecture. a very large sense 
indeed for the phrase *' if one has anything to say.'* When truth 
flows from a man, fittingly clothed in style and without conscious 
effort, it is because the effort has beevmade and the w^ork practi- 
cally completed before he sat down to write. It is only out of 
fulness of thinking that expression drops perfect like a ripe fruit ; 
and when Thoreau wrote so nonchalantly at his desk, it was be- 
cause he had been yigorously active during his walk. For neither 
clearness, compression, nor beauty of language come tp an^ living 
creature till after a busy and a prolonged acquaintance witJi the 
subject on hand. Easy writers are those who, like Walter Scott, 
choose to remain contented with a less degree of perfection than is 
legitimately within the compass of their powers* We hear of 
Shakespeare and his clean manuscript ; but in face of the evidence 
of the style itself and of the various editions of Bamlet, this 
merely proves that Messrs. Hemming and Condell wei« unac- 
quainted with the conunon enough phenomenon called a fair .copy. 
He who would recast a tragedy already given to the worlcjl must 
frequently and earnestly have revised details in the study. ' Tho- 
reau himself, and in spite of his protestations, is an instance of 
even extreme research in one direction ; and his efi^ort after heroic 
utterance is proved not only by the occasional finish, but by the 
determined exaggeration of his style. ** I trust you realize what 
an exaggerator I am — that I lay myself out to exaggerate,'^ he 
writes. And again, hinting at the explanation : ** Who tha,t has 
heard a strain of music feared lest he should speak extravagantly 
any more forever?'* And yet once more, in his ess^ on Carlyle, 
and this time with his meaning well in hand : ** xTo truth, we 
think, was ever expressed but with this sort of einphasis, that for 
the time there seemed to be no other." Thus Thoreau was an 
exaggerative and a parabolical writer, not because he loved the 
literature of the East, but from a desire that people should under- 
stand and realize what he was writing. He was near the truth 
upon the g^a^ral question ; but in his own particular method^ It 
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lappeiffft to inei h6 wandered. Literature is not leas a conventional 
art fhan painting or sculpture ; and it is the least striking, as it is 
the most eompfehensive, of the three. To hear a strain of music, 
to see a beautiful woman, a river, a great city, or a starry night, is 
to make a man despair of his Lilliputian arts in language. Now, 
to gain that etnpbasfs which seems denied to us by the very nature 
of the medium, the proper method of literature is by selection, 
'whi(^ is a kind of negative .exaggeration. It is the xight of the 
literary artist, as Thoreau was on the point of seeing, to leave out 
^whatever does not suit his purpose. Thus we extract the pure 
gold ; and thus the well-written story of a noble life becomes, by 
Its very omissions, more thrilling to the reader. But to go beyond 
this, IfKe Thoreau, and to exaggerate directly, is to leave the saner 
cfassica! tradiUon, and to put the reader on his guard. And when 
you write the whole for the half, you do not express your thought 
more forcibly, but only express a different thought which is not 
yours. 

Thoreau *s true subject was the pursuit of self improvement com- 
bined with an unfriendly criticism of life as it goes on in our socie- 
ties i it is there that he best disi)lays the freshness and surprising 
trcnchancy of his intellect ; it is there that his style becomes plain 
and vigorous, and therefore, according to his own formula, orna- 
mental. Tet he did not care to follow this vein singly, but must 
drop into it by the way in books of a different purport ** Wal- 
den, or Life in the Woods," ** A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers,'* **The Maine Woods^-nauch are the titles he 
ttffects. He was probably reminded by his delicate critical percep- 
tion thisit the true business of literature is with narrative ; in rea- 
soned narrative, and there alone, that art enjoys all its advantages, 
und suffers least from its defects. Dry precept and disembodied 
disquisition, as they can only be read with an effort of abstraction, 
can never convey a perfectly complete or a perfectly natural im- 
pressitm, Thith, even in literature, must be clothed with flesh 
and blood, or It cannot tell its whole stoiy to the reader. Hence 
Ihe effect of anecdote on simple minds ; and hence good biographies 
xind w^rks of high, imaginative art are not (mly far more enter- 
taining but far more edifying than books of theory or precept. 
-Now Thoreau could not clothe his opinions in the garment of art, 
for that was not his talent ; but he sought to gain the same elbow- 
tbom for himself, and to afford a similar relief to his readers, by 
mingling his thoughts with a record of experience. 

Again, he was a lover of nature. The quality which we should 
call mystery in a painting, and which belongs so particularly to the 
aspect of the external world and to its influence upon our feelings, 
Was one which he was never weary of attempting to reproduce in 
his books. The seeming significance of nature's appearances, tliei^ 
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uncbanglng ^ifdiiigeQess to the senses, and the thrilling rcspcmse 
which they waken in the mind of man, continued to surprise and 
stimulate his spirits. It appeared to him, I tliink, that if we eould 
only write near enough to the facts, and yet with no pedestrian 
caltn, but ardently, we might transfer the glamour of reality direct 
upon our pages ; and that, if it weie once thus captured and ex- 
pressed, a new and instructive relation might appear between men's 
thotigbts and the phenomena of nature. This was the eagle that 
he pursued all his life long, like a sclioolboy with a butteray-net^ 
Heai^ him to a friend : ** Let me suggest a theme for you — to state 
to y^Tirself precisely and completely what that walk over the 
mountains amounted to for yon, returning to this essay again and 
again tihtil you are satisfied that all that was important in your ex- 
perience is in it. Don't suppose that you can tell it precisely the 
first dozen times you try, but at 'em again ; especially when, after 
a siifflcient pause; you suspect that you are touching the heart or 
summit of the matter, reiterate your blows there, and account for 
the mountaiir to yourself. Not that the story need be long, but it 
will'lake a long while to make it short.** Such was the method, 
not consistent for a man whose meanings were to " drop from him 
as a stone falls io the ground.*' Perhaps the most successful work 
that Thoreau ever accomplished in this direction is to be found in 
the passages relatrag to fish iii the " "Week." These are remark- 
able for a vivid truth of impression and a happy suitability of lan- 
guage, not frequently surpassed. 

Whatever Thoreau triea todo was tried in fair, square prose, with 
sent^ces solidly built, and no help from bastard rhythms. More- 
overi there is aprogression— I cannot call it a progress— in his work 
toward a more and more strictly prosaic level, until at last he sinks 
into the bathos of the prosy. Emerson mentions having once re- 
marked' to Thoreau, "Who would not like to write something 
which all cim read, like * Robinson Crusoe ? ' and who does not 
see with regret that his page is not solid with a right materialistic 
treatfnent which delights everybody ?" I must say in x>assing that 
it is'rnot the right materialistic treatment which delights the world 
in Rbbinson, mit the romantic and philosophic iuterest^f the fable, 
The-i^me treatment^oesi^uite the reverse of delighting us when 
it is apjrfied, in ■* Colonel Jack," to the management of a planta** 
tion. ' But I cannot help suspecting Thoreau to have been influ- 
enced either bjr this identical remark or by some other closely 
similar in mefihmg. He l)eg}in to fall more and more into a de- 
tailed materialistic treatment ; he went into the business doggedly, 
as who should make a gtiide-book ; he not only chnmicled what 
had been imporiant in his own experience, but whatever might 
have been important in the experience of anybody else ; not only 
what had affected him, but all ti^at he saw or heard. His ardor 
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had grp:^.le33, or perhaps it was inconsistent mith a right mated- 
alistic treatment to display such emotions as he felt ; and to com- 
plete the eventful change, h« chose, from a sense of moral dignity, 
to gut these later works of the saving quality of humor. He was 
DOt one of those authors who have learned, in his own words, *' to 
leaVQout their dulness/' He inflicts his full Quantity upon the 
readfei' in such books as ** Cape Cod,*' or *'The Yankee in 
Caniada/' Of the latter he confessed that he had not managed to 
get ti^uch of himself into it. God knows he had not. nor yet much 
of Canada, we may hope. ** Nothing,** he says somewhere, ** can 
shock ahrave man hut dulness.*' Well, there are few spots more 
sUocking to the brave than the. pages of ^* The Yankee in Canada.'* 
The^e are but three books of his that will be read with much 
pleaSlire : the ** Week," " Walden,** and the collected letters. As 
to hi^ppetry, £imerson*s word shall sufiSce for us, it is.so accurate 
and. :so prettily said: ** The thyme and marjoram are not yet 
honiey.*^^ In this,as in his prose, he relied greatly on the good- will 
of tho reader, and wrote throughout in faith. It was an exercise 
of fiyth to suppose that many would understand the sense of his 
best,:woTk, or thjit suiy could be exhilarated by the dreary chroni- 
cliag of, his worst. ** But," as he says, *' the gods do not hear any 
rude or discordaiit sound, as we learn from the echo ; and I know 
that th0 natutii toward which I launch tliese sounds is so rich that 
it witl m,odula4ie anew and wonderfully improve my nudest strain." 

"Whs* means the, fact," he cries, " that a soul which has lost 
all hbpe for, itself.can inspire in another listening soul such an in- 
finity cQn:6dence in it, even while it is expressing its despair?" 
The'Question is an echo and an illustration of the woros last 
quoted ; ai^d it forms the keynote of his thoughts on friendship. 
Nooaeielse. to n^y knowledge, has spoken in so high and just a 
spirit of the kindly relations ; and I doubt if it be a drawback that 
these lessons should come from one in many ways so unfitted to be 
;) teuoher in this branch. The very coldness and egoism of his 
own intisrcourse gave him a clearer insight into the intellectual 
leasts of ohr warm, mutual tolerations; and testimony to their 
worth com^S with added force from one who was solitary and dls-^ 
ohllgiiig^ arid Of whom a friend remarked, wiUi equal wit and wis- 
dom. *^I love Henry, but I cannot like him." 

He can hardly be persuaded to make any distinction between 
love and frieudship. in such rarefied and freezing air, upon the 
mountain tops of meditation, had he taught himself to breathe. 
He was, indeed, too accurate an observer not to have remarked 
that *' there existsulready a natuial disinterestedness and liberality** 
between men and women ; yet, h^ thought, *' friendship is na 
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respecter of sex. " Perhaps there is a sense in which the words 
are true ; but they were spoken in ignorance ; and perhaps we shall 
have put the matter most correctly if we call love a foundation for 
a nearer and freer degree of friendship than can be possible without 
it. For there are delicacies, eternal between persons of the same 
sex, which are melted and disappear in the warmth of love. 

To both, if they are to be right, he attributes the same nature 
and condition. '* We are not what we are," says he, " nor do we 
treat or esteem each other for such, but for what we are capable of 
being. " ** A friend is one who incessantly pays us the compliment 
jof expecting all the virtues from us, and who can appreciate them 
in us.'* "The friend asks no return but that his friend will relig 
iously accept and wear and not disgrace his apotheosis of him." 
** It is the merit and preservation of friendship that it takes place 
on a level higher than the actual characters of the parties would 
seem to warrant. '* This is to put friendship on a pedestal indeed : 
and yet the root of the matter is there ; and the last sentence, in 
particular, is like a light in a dark place, and makes many mys- 
teries plain. We are different with different friends ; yet if we 
look closely we shall find that every such relation reposes on some 
particular apotheosis of one's self ; with each friend, although we 
could not distinguish it in words from any other, we have at least 
one special reputation to preserve ; and it is thus that we nm, 
when mortified, to our friend or the woman that we love, not to 
hear ourselves called better, but to be better men in point of fact 
We seek this society to flatter ourselves with our own good con- 
duct. And hence any falsehood in the relation, any incomplete or 
perverted understanding, will spoil even the pleasure of these 
visits. Thus says Thoreau again : " Only lovers know the value 
of truth. " And yet again : *' They ask for words and deeds when 
a true relation is word and deed." 

But it follows that since tliey are neither of them so good as the 
other hopes, and each is, in a veiy honest manner, playing a part 
above his powers, such an intercourse must often be disappointing 
to both. '*We may bid farewell sooner than complain," says 
Thoreau, *' for our complaint is too well grounded to be uttered" 
** We have not so good a right to hate any as our friend. '* 

" It were treason to our love 
. An4 a ein to God above. 

One iota to abate 

Of a pare, impartial hate.'* 

Love .is not blind, nor yet forgiving. " O yes, believe me," as the 
song says, ** Love has eyes !" The nearer the intimacy the more 
cuttingly do we feel the unworthiness of those we love ; and be- 
cause you love one, and would die for that love to-morrow, you 
bi^ye not forgiven^ and you never will forgive» that friend's mif 
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conduct. If you want a person^s faults, go to those who love hinL 
They will not tell you, but they know. And herein lies the mag- 
aaniinous courage of love, that it endures this knowledge without 
change. 

It required a cold, distant personality like that of Thoreau, per- 
haps to recognize and certainly to utter this truth ; for a more 
human love makes it a point of honor not to acknowledge those 
faults of which it is most conscious. But his point of view is both 
highiind dry. He has no illusions ; he does not give way to love 
any more than to hatred, but preserves them both with care like 
valuable curiosities. A more bald-headed picture of life, if I m^ 
so express myself, or a more selfish, has seldom been presented 
He is an egoist ; he does not remember, or does not think it worth 
while to remark, that, in these near intimacies, we are ninety-nine 
times disappointed in our beggarly selves for once that we are dis* 
appointed iu our friend ; that it is we who seem most frequently 
undeserving of the love that unites us ; and that it is by our 
friend's conduct that we are continually rebuked and yet strength 
ened for a fresh endeavor. Thoreau is dry, priggish, and selnsh. 
It is profit he is after in these intimacies ; moral profit, certamly, 
but still profit to himself. If you will be the sort of friend I want, 
he remarks naively, ** my education cannot dispense with your 
society.** His education ! as though a friend were a dictionary. 
And with all this, not one word about pleasure, or laughter, or 
kisses, or any quality of flesh and blood. It was not inappropri- 
ate, surely, that he had such close relations with the fish. We can 
understand the friend already quoted, when he cried, '* As for 
taking his arm, I would as soon think of taking the arm of an elm- 
tree !" 

As a matter of fact he experienced but a broken enjoyment in 
his intimacies. He says he has been perpetually on the brink of 
the sort of intercourse he wanted, and yet never completely 
attained it. And what else had he to expect when he would not, 
in a happy phrase of Carlyle's, *' nestle down into it " ? Truly, so 
it will be always if you only stroll in upon your friends as you 
might stroll in to see a cricket match ; and even then not simply 
for the pleasure of the thing, but with some afterthought of self- 
improvement, as though you had come to the cricket match to bet. 
It was his theory that people saw each other too frequently, so that 
their curiosity was not properly whetted, nor had they anything 
fresh to communicate ,^ but friendship must be something else than 
a society for mutual improvement — indeed, it must only be that by 
the way, and to some extent unconsciously ; and if Thoreau had 
been a man instead of a manner of elm-tree, he would hav^ felt 
that he saw his friends too seldom, and have reaped benefits un- 
known to his philosophy from a more sustained and ea^y intep* 
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course. . We might remiad him of bis own words about love -. 
** We should have no reserve ; we should give the whole of^our- 
setves to that business. But commonly men have not imagination 
enough to be thus employed about a human be;nj>:, but must be 
Cooperinfi^ a barrel, forsooth/* Ay, or reading oriental philoso^ 
phers. it is not the nature of the rival occupatiuu, it is the fact 
that you suffer it to be a rival that renders loving intimacy impos- 
sible. Kothing is given for nothing in this world ; there can l>e no 
true love, even on your own side, without devotion ; devotion is 
the exercise of love, by which it grows ; but if you will give 
enough of that, if you wiU pay the price in a sufiQcient " amount 
of what you call life,'* why then indeed, whether with wife or 
comrade, you may have months and even years of such easy, natu- 
ral, pleasurable, and yet improving intercourse as shall make time 
a moment and kindness a delight. 

The secret of his retirement lies not in misanthropy, of which he 
had no tincture, hut part in his engrossing design of self-improve* 
ment, and part in the real deficiencies of social intercourse. He 
was not so much difficult about his fellow human beings as he 
could not tolerate the terms of their association. He could take to 
a man for any genuine qualities, as we see by his admirable sketch 
of the Canadian woodcutter in ** Walden ;" but he would ribt con- 
sent, in his own words, to " feebly fabulate and paddle in the sociai 
slush/* It seemed to him, I think, that society is precisely the 
reverse of friendship, in that it takes place on a lower level than 
the characters of any of the parties would warrant us to expect 
The society talk of even the most brilliant man is of greatly less 
account than what you will get from him in (as the French say) a 
little committee. And Thoreau wanted geniality ; he had not 
enough of the ^superficial, even at command ; he could not swoop 
into' a parlor and, in the naval phrase, '* cut out" a human being 
from that dreary port ; nor had he inclination for the task. I sus* 
pedt tie loved books and nature as well and near as warmly as he 
loved his fellow-creatures : a melancholy, lean degeneration of the 
human character. 

*' As for the dispute about solitude and society.** he thus sums 
ut>,^ ** any comparison is impertinent. It is an idling down on the. 
plain at the base of the mountain instead of climbing steadily to 
its top. Of course you will be glad of all the society you can get 
to go up with ? Will you go to glory with me ? is the burden of 
the song. It is not that we love to be alone, but that we love to 
soar, and when we do soar the company grows thinner and thinner 
till there is none at all. It is either the tribune on the plain, a 
sermon on the mount, or a very private ecstasy still higher up. 
Use all the society that will abet you.*' But surely it is ncveiiy 
extrava^gpant opinioa that it is better to g;Lve than to receive, to servt 
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tlian^ to ttse our companions ; and above all, where there i8 no 
qtieBtion of service Upon either side, that it is good to enjoy their 
company like a natural man. It is cuiious anain some wuj^s dis- 
piriting that a writer may be always best corrected out of his ow^ 
mouth ; and so, to conclude, here is another passage from Thoreau 
which seems aimed directly at himself: "Do not be too moral ; 
;pfu may cheat yourself out of much life so. . • . All fables^ 
vndeed^ mve their nwraU; hut t?te innocent er\joy the sUrry.*' 

V. 

** The only obligation," says he, ** which I have a right to assume 
i$ to do at any time what I think right.'* ** Why should we ever 
go abroad, even acrcfes the way, to ask a neighbor's advice ?" 

There is a nearer neighbor within, who is incessantly telling us 
how we should behave. But we wait for Hie neig/Uforidthout to teU 
us of some foUMe, easier way.** ** The greater part of what my neigh- 
bors call good I believe in my soul to be bad." To be what w0 
are, and to become what we are capable of becoming, is the only 
end of life. It is ** when we fall behind ourselves" that ** we are 
cursed with duties and the neglect of duties." ** I love the wild," 
he says, "not less than the good." And again : "The life of a 
good man will hardly improve us more than the life of a free- 
booter, for the inevitable laws appear as plainly in the infrmge^ 
mentas in the observance, and" (murk this) " oar lives are sustained 
hy a nearly eqttal etpense ofviHiLe of some kind,** Even although he 
were a prig, it will be owned he could announce a startling doc- 
trine. " As for doing good," he writes elsewhere, ** that is one of 
the professions that are full. Moreover, I have tried it fairly, and, 
strange as it may seem, am satisfied that it does not agree with my 
constitution. Probably I. should not conscientiously aind delib- 
erately forsake my particular calling to do the good which society 
demands of me, to save the universe from annihilation ; and I be- 
lieve that a like but infinitely greater steadfastness elsewhere is all 
that now preserves it. If you should ever be betrayed into any of 
tliese philanthropies, do not let your left hand know what your 
right hand does, for it is not worth knowing." Elsewhere he re- 
turns upon the subject, and explains his meaning thus : ** If I ever 
^zV^aman any good in their sense, of course it was something excep- 
tional and insignificant compared with the good or evil I am con 
stonily doing by being what I am." 

There is a rude nobility, like that of a barbarian king, in this 
unshaken confidence in himself and indifference to the wants^. 
thoughts, or sufferings of others. In the whole man I find no trace 
of pity. This was partly the result of theory, for lie held the 
world too 'mysterious to be criticised, and asks conclusively,. 
* What right have I to grieve who have not ceased to wouderT" 
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But it sprang still more from constitutional indifference and supe- 
riority ; and he grew up tiealthy, composed, and unconscious from 
among life's horrors, like a green bay tree from afield of battle. It 
was from this lack in himself that he failed to do justice to the 
spirit of Christ ; for while he could glean more meaning from in- 
dividual precepts than any score of Christians, yet he conceived 
life in such a different hope, and viewed it with such contrary emo- 
tions, that the sense and purport of the doctrine as a whole seems 
to have passed h!m by or left him unimpressed. He could under- 
stand the idealism of the Christian view, but he was himself so 
unaffectedly unhuman that he did not recognize the human inten- 
.tion and essence of that teaching. Hence he complained that Christ 
did not leave us a rule that was proper Imd sufficient for this 
world, not having conceived the nature of the rule that was laid 
down ; for things of that character that are sufficiently unaccep- 
table become positively non-existent to the mind. But perhaps we 
shall best appreciate the defect in Thoreau by seeing it supplied iu 
the case of Whitman. For the one, I feel confident, is the disciple 
of the other ; it is V^'hat Thoreau clearly whispered that Whitman 
so uproariously bawls ; it is the same doctrine, but with how im- 
mense a difference ! the same argument, but used to what a new 
conclusion ! Thoreau had plenty of humor until he tutored him- 
self out of it, and so forfeited that best birthright of a sensible 
man ; Whitman, in that respect, seems to have been sent into the 
world naked and unashamed ; and yet by a strange consumma- 
tion, it is the theory of the former that is arid, abstract, and claus- 
tral. Of these two philosophies so nearly identical. at bottom, the 
one pursues self-improvement— a churlish, mangy dog ; the other 
is up with the morning, in the best of health, and following the 
nymph Happiness, buxom, blithe, and debonair. Happiness, at 
least, is not solitary ; it joys to communicate ; it loves others, for 
it depends on them for its existence ; it sanctions and encourages 
to all delights that are not unkind in themselves ; if it lived to a 
thousand, it would not make excision of a single humorous passage ; 
and while the self- improver dwindles toward the prig, and, if he 
be not of an excellent constitution, may even- grow deformed into 
an Obermann, the very name and appearance of a happy man 
breathe of good -nature, and help the rest of us to live. 

In the case of Thoreau, so great a show of doctrine demands 
some outcome in the field of action. If nothing were to be done 
but build a shanty beside Walden Pond, we have heard altogether 
too much of these declarations of independence. That the man 
wrote some books is nothing to the purpose, for the same has been 
done in a suburban villa. That he kept himself happy is perhaps 
a sufficient excuse, but it is disappointmg to the reader. We may 
be unjust, but when a man despises commerce and philanthropy 
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alike, and has views of good so soaring that his must take himself 
apart from mankind for their cultivation , we will not be content 
without some striking act. It was not Thoreau*s fault if he were 
not martyred ; had the occasion come^ie would have made a noble 
ending. As it is, he did ouce seek to interfere in the world's 
course ; he made one practical appearance on the stage of affairs ; 
and. a strange one it was, and sti'angely characteristic oL the nobil- 
ity t^nd the eccentricity of the man. It was forced on him by his 
calm but radical opposilion to negro slavery. "* Voting for the 
right is doing nothing for it,*' he said ; *Mt is onlv expressing to 
men feebly your desire that it should prevail.*' For his part, he 
would not *' for an instant recognize that political organization for 
hiB ^vernment which is the slave's government also. " ** I do not 
hesitate to say," he adds, *' that those who call themselves Aboli- 
tioniats should at ouce effectually withdraw their support, both in 
person and property, from the government of Massachusetts." 
That is what he did : in 1843 he ceased to pav the poll-tax. The 
highway-tax he paid, for he said he was as desirous to be a good 
neighbor as to be a bad subject ; but no more poll tax to the State 
of Massachusetts. Thoreau had now seceded, and was a polity 
unto himself ; or, as he explains it with admirable sense : ** In 
fact, I quietly declare war with the State after my fashion, though 
I will still make what use and get what advantage of her 1 can, as 
is usual in such cases." He was put in prison ; but that was apart 
of his design. '* Under a government which imprisons any un- 
justly, the true place for a just man is also a prison. I know this 
well, that if one thousand, i( one hundred, if ten men whom I 
could name — ay, if one honest man, in this State of Massachu- 
setts^ ceasing to JuM slaves were actually to withdraw from this 
copartnership, and be locked up in the county jail therefor, it . 
woold be the abolition of slavery in America. For it matters not 
how small the beginning may seem to be : what is once well done 
is done forever." Such was his theory of civil disobedience. 

And the upshot ? A friend paid the tax for him ; continued yeur 
by year to pay it in the sequel ; and Thoreau was free to walk the 
woods unmolested. It was a fiasco, but to me it does not seem 
laughable ; even those who joined in the laughter at the moment 
would be insensibly affected by this quaint instance of a good 
man's horror for injustice. We may compute the worth of that 
one night's imprisonment as outweighing half a hundred voters at 
some subsequent election ; and if 'Thoreau had possessed as great 
a power of persuasion as (let us say) Falstaff, if he had counted 
a party however small, if his example had been followed by a hun- 
dred OP by thirty of his fellows, I cannot but believe it would have 
greatly precipitated the era of freedom and justice. We feel the 
misdeeds of our country wiUi so little fervor, for we are not wit* 
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japBaeB to the fiuffermg they cause ; but when vm see them wa^e an 
: Active horror in our f enow-mfai> whea we see a DeighlK)r -prefer 
to lie in prison rather than be so much as passively implicated in 
their perpetration, even the dullest of us will bt^in to realize, them 
with a quicl^er pulse. 

Not far jfrum twenty years later, when Captain John Brown was 
taken at Harper's Ferry, Thoreau was the first to come f orwazd 
Id his defence. The committees wrote to him unanimously tiiat 
his action was premature. ** I did not send to you foradvicej" 
said he, '* but to announce that I was to speak." I have uaed the 
word ** defence ;" in truth he.did not seek to defend him, evjende- 
clared it would 1)6 better for the good cause that he should die ; 
but he praised his action as X think Brown would bave liked to 
hear it praised. 

Thus this singularly eccentric and independent mind, ^wedded to 
a character of sp much strength, singleness, and purity^ pursfued 
its own path of self-improvement for more than half a century, 
part gymnosophist, part backwoodsman ; and thus did it. come 
twict^^ though in a subaltern attitude, into, the field of. politifial 
^history.* 

B. L. S., in ComMl MoffoeiM. 







HEALTH AT HOME. 
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FUBNITUBB^ BEDS, AND BfiDDlKC^. 

I 

It may be taken as a general rule that a bedroom should have in 
it the least possible amount of furniture, and that whatever furni- 
ture there is in it should be as free as possible of all that can hold 
dust and fluff. 

1 cannot do better than commence what I have to say concerning 
beds and bedding by protesting against the double bed. The sys- 
tem of having beds in which two persons can sleep is always, to 
some extent, unhealthy. No two persons are so constituted as to 
sleep naturally under the same weight of bed clothes and on Ihosanie 
kind of bed or mattress. But sleep to be perfect and profound 
and restorative should be so prepared for that not a single discooi- 

jwmi-r-i - ■--*• --. -- ^ ^ ^ I. ' J 

- ♦ Since this study was in type I have Jearned that Thorcaii's diaries remain 
complete in oianoflcript. They cannot fail to be of interest to aH wbo^ love, ua* 
ture, Uteimture, or virtue. But there geems a conspiracy to keep that from ns 
wbJch we most desire. When so many books are lost beyond recall, them i» 09 
elcusefor the apathy which leaves us without the diaries of Tlvoreaa, and with 
no mote luxuiy of arComplete " AmbiHti X^ghts '' than Hr. M^^laughtea** aj^ 
tising Yoluin* 
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fort should interrupt it. A good illustration of the fact to which 
X am directing attention is shown at the industrial isehools ^ An- 
nerley. The visitor to those schools, in which cj^ildren mo^t 
unhealthily bom are reared into a condition of health whl^ is 
singularly good, and whkA seems to profe that even hereditaiy 
evils may be educated out of the body almost in one generation-<- 
the visitor to those schools will find in the 'dormitories there that 
each child has its own little bed. It wUl be asked peiiiap&^in 
fisct, I beard it asked^-whether this plan is not very ex^nsive aM 
troublesome, caudng double l)ed -making, double bed-airing, double 
laundiy-work» and double cost of bed linen and coverings. Well, 
the reply was, that there is an extra cost in regard to those particu- 
lars, but that, on the whole, there is an untold saving in relation 
to heidth. The children rise from their beds really r^reshed and 
in every way better for the separate occupation. In this man- 
ner the sick list is kept free to a great exfe»t ; nnd as one 
dck child hi its infirmary sick-couch is an anxiety by nigKt 
as well as by day, and as one sick child confined to its bed 
by Its sickness is more trouble and anxiety ^an half a j dozen 
hialthy children occupying each a separate bed dunng sleeping 
hours, there is a positive saving of trouble and of exiMsnseintl^ 
course of the year from the practice of the single-bed system. It is 
not difficult to discover the reason of the saving of health. The 
fact that no two persons arcconsthutcd to require the same kind 
of clothes and the same kind of bedding has been already adverted 
to, to which may l>e added Xho further-fact that no children or per- 
sons c-an sleep under the same covering without one being a cause 
of some discomfort to the other, by movement, position, or drag of 
clothing. Be3roiidthese.discomf(N*ts, moreoveit, there Is the ques- 
tion of emanations from the breath. At some time oi:.iuLher the 
breath of one of the sleepers must, insomedegreie, affect the other ; 
the breath is heavy, disagreeable, it may be so intolerable that in 
waking hours, when the senses are alive to it, it would be sickening, 
soon alter a short exposure to it. Here in bed with the senses 
locked up the disagreeable odor may not be realized, but assuredly 
because it is not detected it is not less Injurious. 
* I need not pursue this subject much farther, common-sensei will 
tell everybody who will reflect on the subject with common-sense 
that I am correct, and that it is t>est for persons of every age to 
have to themselves the shelter within which they pass one third 
of thebr whole lives— thirty years of life if they live to be ninety 
years old, I dwell, therefore, only on one point more in favor of the 
sinele bed, and that is to enforce the lesson that under the single^ 
bed system it is rendered impossible to place very old and very 
Tpnn|; persons to sleep together. To the young this is a positive 
lor there ia no practice more deleteziouii to them than to 
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sleep with the aged. The vitsl warmth that is so essential for thMr 
growth and development U robbed from them by the aged, and 
they are enfeebled at a time when they are least ^ie to bear tbe 
enfeeblement. * 

The single bed for every 8le^)er detennined on, the size of the 
bedstead and the number of bedsteads in the room, according to 
space, should be considered. For ordinary adult persons the bed- 
stead Deed not excceed 3 feet 6 inches in width by 6 feet 6 im^ee 
in length ; and in no room, however well it may be ventilated, 
should a bedstead be placed in less than a thousand cubic feet 
of breathing space. A bedroom for two siugle beds should not 
measure less than 16 feet long by 12 feet wide and 11 feet high. 
There are some sanitarians who would not be satisfied with those 
dimensions for a room to be occupied by two persons, and I frankly 
admit the dimensions are close to the minimum, though with good 
ventilation they may, I thizLk, suffice. With bad ventilatioa th^ 
are confessedly out of court, and I name them merely for the sake 
of meetlQg the necessities of the limited bedropm space that per- 
tains to the houses of great cities. In my own mind I do tiot con- 
sider twice the amount of space named at all too nmoh, even with 
the ven^ation as free as I have suggested in previous chapters of 
this essay. 

There can be no mistake that the bedstead should be constructed 
of metal, of iron or brass, or of a combination of those metals. 
Wooden bedsteads are altogether out of date in healtl^r houses. 
They are not cleanly, they harbor the unclean, and they are not 
deansible like a metal framework. The framework of the bed 
should be so constructed that the bed or mattress is raised two feet 
from the floor of the room, and tli^ whole framework should be 
steady and so well knit together that the movements of the sle^[)er 
shall cause neither creaking nor vibration. 

A good deal of controversy has been raised on the matter of cur- 
tains for beds. From the old system of curtains all round the bed,^ 
like a tent, there has been a reaction to an entire abolition of the 
curtains. I am of opinion that this complete change is not bene- 
ficial. Two light side head-curtains, with a curtain at the back 
of the head and a small tester, are, I think, very good parts of s 
bedstead. The curtains fulfil a doubly useful purpose ; they 
shield the bead and face of the sleeper from draughts, and they en- 
able the sleeper to shut out tbe direct light from the window with- 
out in any wav necessitating him to shut the light out at the win- 
dow itself. The room may be filled with li^ht, and vet the sleeper 
may be shielded from the direct action of it upon hia eyes if he 
have the curtain as a shield. 

The kind of bed on which the body should rest is a question on 
which there ia extreme divergence of qpinion. Wheliejper v« 
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)0fLVe oiir own bed to go to cAeep elsewhere, in an hotel Or in the 
bou&fe of a friend, it is almost pertain we shall find a bed differing 
from that to which we are accustomed. We may find a bed oi 
down so soft that to drop into it is like dropping into light dough ; 
we may find a soft feather bod, or a soft mattress, or a spring mat- 
tress, a moderately hard mattress, or a n^ttress as hard, J[ had 
nearly said, as the plank bed for which our prisons are now so 
unenviably not<K'ious. - These differences are determined by the 
taste of the owner of the bed without much reference to principle, 
or to thq likings of an^ one else in the worid ; not a very good or 
fiatisfaotory state of things. There ought to be some pnnciple for 
guidance in a tiial so solemn as that which settles the mode in 
which due bodies shall rest 7or a third of our mortal existence. 

I fear it is hard to fix on definite principles, but there is one prin 
ciple, at any rate, which may be relied ou; and which, when it is 
understood, goes a long way toward solving the question of the? 
best kind of bed for all sleeners. The principle is. that the bed, 
whatever it be made of, should be so flexible, if I may use the term, 
that all parts of the body may rest upon it equally. It ought to 
aeb^t itself to the outline of the body in whatever position the body 
may be placed. The very hard mattress which yields nothing, and 
whidi makes the body rest on two or three points of corporeal sur- 
face, is at once ^eluded from use by this principle, and I know of 
no imposition that ought to be excluded more rigorously. On the 
other hand, the bed that is so soft that the body is enveloped in it, 
though it may be very luxurious, is too oppressive, hot, and et 
feeblmg ; it keeps up a regular fevar which cannot fail to exhaust 
both physical and mental energies, and at the same time it really 
does not adapt itself perfectly to the outline of the body. 

The best kind of bed, taking everything into consideration^ is 
one of two kinds. A fairly soft feather b^ laid upon a soft horse* 
hair mattress, or a thin mattress laid upon one of the elastic steel- 
spring beds which have lately been so ingeniouidy constructed of 
small connected springs that yield in a wave-like manner to every 
motion. It is against my inclination to try tp write out the time- 
honored old feather bed and mattress, but lam forced to state that 
the new steel-spring bed is. of necessity, the bed of the future. It 
fulfils every int^tion of flezibili^ ; it is durable ; it goes with 
the bedstead, as an actual part of it, and it can never be a nest or 
receptacle of contagion or impurity. 

Qn the subject of bed-clothes, the points that have most to be en< 
forced are that heavy bed clothing is always a mistake, and ths^ 
wei^t in no time sense means warmth. Thelight down quilts or cov • 
erlets which are now coming into general use are the greatest im- 
provements that have been made, in our time, in regard to bed- 
flotlieSf One of these quilts takes well the place of two blf^nketi^ 
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and tliesr oauio mueh ]e6B..faMgtte froixi w^iglU'tliiiiirla^ar wn 
}a^r of blaakct-ooveiiBg. . . t^^ 

' Aa. t9 tlus actual qiiaDti^ of dolbea wbicli idi^uki IN^ ^m ^^e 
aleep^, I eaa lay down no rule of numlHar». or quaDtiUea* liooaiise 
dUfereiU people req«tire sucb di^^eeot amounta. I Gaft»: oQ^^^t^ 
less, o.ffer one very g^od practice which ev^ir peraoa canJaam-U) 
il^ply* It slioidd be the rale to l^ra no io udaptfibe^lothiiii^^lblt 
tliebody is pever cold and never hot wbile imder tb^e xdo^mk 
Tlie t}r$^ rule is ustially foUowed» and need no^.l)e dwelt ms the 
]a9t is top commonly broken^ It is a practice too easily aeqnired^ 
aleep under 3o much clothing that the body becomes &wssfmiSiif 
heatad. feverishly heated, This condiiioa gives rise XQitiwhum 
tion, to disturbing dreams, to headache, to dy[^>epsta, ancl. te^eeor 
at^iom . It isao injurious that it is better to lear«k to aleep "v^itii 
ftven too litUe than with too much .clothing over the bady. Thi^ 
apecittlly« is true for the young and the ii^iganius. It is \sm tm^ 
for the old* but. ia them it holds g^od in a modified defeat.. 

The poaitioa of the .bed in the bedroom is of momeBti The; foot 
of the bed to the fireplace is the best arra^gemeat whea it can be 
carried out^ The bed should be away from the door.aa .^lhait«Uike 
door does not open upon it. and it should aever; if Jt ^an.bo helpect 
h<i between the door and the fire. If the head of the bed. aaa ^ 
placed to the eaaU ao that the bodjr. lies in thO line, of Ite earth's 
motion, J think it ia in the best peailioa for Ibe aWeper^ ( >- 

Therfurnituroof the bedroom, .otber than the bed,- ^iouM.he of 
the simplest kind. The chairs should beuneoverod, and froa ftea 
stuffing of woollen or ether asaterial ; ihe wardro^ ahoif Id h«!f*t 
closely fitting doors ; the uten^ls should have oloaely dtthcigeov- 
era: and. everything that can in any way gather dust ahauid be 
carefully excluded^ : . v - ♦ - 

/ In a word, the bedroom, the room for the. third of thia moctsl 
life, and that third the most, helpiess^ should be a sandiuacy of 
ekan^ess and order, in which no injurious exhahition can reoaia 
for a momeati and no trace of uncleanlinesa offend a single aaMa» 

In speaking of beds and bedding it is of moment to remantber 
that in the cleansing of the feathers which are used to fill pillows 
and bolsters, the utmost care ought to be taken never to puttb9 
fibers back into the tick\until they are: thoroughly dcied. If 
only a little moisture attach to the feathers they decompose ; tfaflQF 
give out ammoniacal and sulphuretted compounds, and thev be* 
come in this manner not only offensive to the sense of smell, but 
sometimes.an insidious source of dangef to health. 

A few years ago I went with my family to a well-known seaside 
place, where during the season we were obliged to take what we 
could get in the way of house accommodatiou4 1 was myself located 
in a sipall bedroom> which was scrupuloualy olaau «aul comlort 



ttbli; ttbiv «d «earo(ai» g6; wMl ▼^n^laloi}. Th6 find ikij^lil afl«r 
going to bed I awoke iu early morning with the most oppress!^ dt 
li^dttblM, with a siense of nausea^ ana with coldness of the body. 
7hrAoii|^ht that these nnpleasaiit symptoms arose ffom smallneift 
^ th^s voom imd close air led me to op6n the window. I was soo^ 
soffiSWhsA r^ieved, but could sleep no more that morning, sO^I 
dflJiB«BMi^ took a walk, and after a few hours felt fairly well, and as 
wantiks^ nothhtg more than a few hours of extra tieep. llie n^t 
nigbtl took the precaution to set the window open, but again in 
Mrly morning I woke as before, and even ih worseccmdition. I now 
eanvisfeed all possible causes for Uie phenomena. Had I contmoted 
iMM^bontagious disease? Was this bedroom recently tenanted by 
apevsbn s%iffering ftom a contagious malady ? Had I taken some 
kttd of food cft drink Which had disagreed with me ? The answer 
to each of theso queries was entirely negative. All I could get ttt 
was ttat I had a sense of an odor of a very peouliai' kind, whioh' 
came aivd vpent, and which seemed to have^ome connection with 
the temporary derangement; On the third night I went to bed onpe 
ifiore, but rather more restless and alert than before ; and an hour 
or two after I had been in bed I woke wlUi a shigular dream. I 
Wad a boy «gikin, and I Was reading the story, so I dreiOBed, of 
FhO^ Quarles, who, like Rolnnson Crusoe, was lost on a desolatd 
Ifliaiiiff, HHd Who could not sleep on a pillow stuffed with the fes^r 
ers of certain birds which he had kl^ed, and the feathers of whieh 
he Kkd used for a pllk>w. The dream led me to exaonitte the pil- 
low 09 whieh my own head recKned. It was a soft large downy 
iBoAiOn, with a fine white case and a perfectly dean tick i but 
when r turned: my face for a moment on the piilow and inhaled 
ttniii|^H» I detected the most distinet sulphur ammoniacal odor* 
whidi was so sickening I had no difficulty m discovering mine eti- 
emyv 7ii» bolster I found to be the same. I put both away, made 
a teo^rary pillow out of andlw^ rag, went to sleep again, iSAd 
woke^ Inf the morning quite well, ft turned out that the oillow aaid 
bdsler had been recently made up with imperfectly driea feathm, 
s&d some of these were undergoing decomposition. 

This experieneeof mine is a good illustration detected, as it hap« 
pened, on the spot It is by no means singular. Little cbiMriU 
are often nti^le sle^ess, dreamful, and restless in their ootafrom a 
^mtlar cause. 

BED VBNTILATIOK. 

In treating of bed and bedding I have dwelled on the impor* 
taaee of allowing the telothes so to lie on the sleeper that they sna}l 
net 4oo closely wrap him up in his own cutaneous exhalations. 
What I wished to convey by this teaching was that the bed 
Bhould be ventilated not le0 than the rocmij BeujuBiia Franklia 
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used to tkke what lie called an air bath, which consisted !n WHlk. 
log about lb an open room, sharply, for a short tunc in a loose 
dress, so that the air might come well and briskly en to the jsur- 
face of his skin and exert its purifying and cleansing influence on 
the cutaneous envelope. The good and refreshing effect of this 
simple measure of cleanliness is well experienced by those who re- 
sort to it, and part of the value of the Turkish bath is due to 
Franklin's method, which is there of necessity carried out. But 
there is no doubt that an improvement might be made in bed? 
themselves by a process'of ventilation of them, and I am glad to say 
that this principle has been introduced lately by a clever and sim- 
ple invention, called O'Brien's Bed-ventilating Tube. The latePr. 
Ch6wne showed (hat the ordinary- motion of the air through 
tubes verticallj^ placed and open at each end is in one continued 
upward direction, the air inclosed within the lubes being always 
Qt slightly higher temperature than that outside. I saw mauy of 
*Dr; Chowne's experiments on this subject, and aUhougU I could 
Uevor see what he called the siphon principle which he supposed 
lobe in action. lam bound to admit that he could in the most 
equable and even atmosphere cause a current of air Iq circulate 
down a short arm of a veitical lube, and up a longer t^rm. of an- 
pther tub© connected with the shorter by a joint or bend. Mr. 
.O'Brien, takttig advantage of this fact, has then invented- a tube 
which ventilates the bed while the sleeper is in it. A tube of two 
inches diameter at (he foot of the bed opens just under the bed- 
clothes ; it passes beneath the frame of the bed to the bed^*s. liead, 
and runs up at the bed*s head until it nearly i caches the celling, pr 
when convenient passes into a flue. Through this tube a current 
of air. entering the bed at the upper part and passing ovcrilie 
sleeper, is made to circulate out of the bed by the ventilalin^ tube. 
carrying with it the watenr matter that is exhaled by the skm, and 
keeping up, in fact, a perfectly ventilated space, in which tlie body 
tot so many hours reposes. The quantity of Quid from tlie skia 
which condenses in this tithe in the course of a night is, to common 
observation, quite remarkable, consisting of several ounces. I 
:conslder the O'Brien tube to be a marked hygienic improvement in 
the construction of bedsteads and bedding. It ought to be fitted 
to every bedstead, and in the beds of all sick-rooms and wards of 
hospitals it should have an immediate and settled introduction. 

WINDOW CURTAIN? AND WINDOW BLINDS IN THE BBDBOOM. 

- There is much difference of opinion on the question of window 
curtains and window blinds in the bedroom. Bome persons w*ho 
bave been unhealthily educated are unable to sleep except when 
Uie room is entirely dark, the faintest ray of light being sufl^clent 
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to break their repose. Others can sleep when light enters into the 
room In the fullest degree. I hare no doubt those are nyost 
healthy who can sleep without any window shade whatsoever, and 
I am fiuie that every one can be trained so as to sleep without 
blinds if the traiuin^ do but commence eaily enough tu life. 
Light purifies and invigorates ; and children that sleep in aarfis- 
ness, by their blanched faces alone, may be distinguished from 
those who sleep in a well-lighted room. More than this, the admis- 
sion of daylight early in the morning tends lo create a habit ot 
early lising, which is sO eondiicive to health. He who hails the sijn 
instead of letting the sun hail him is the wise man. Those who 
sleep like moles in n hole, though they may grow sleek and fat, are 
not sun-healthy ; they are feeble, subject to headaches, excitable, 
pale, and nervous. For these reasons 1 wonld^ therefore, teach 
that the half- blind of muslin is all that is suffldent for the bed- 
room Window, and tliat the i oiler-blind should only be used to pre- 
vent the actual glare of the sun, or to shut out the view iiltb a room 
that is exposed to other liousps that overlook if. Heavy curtains 
for l)edl'Oom windows, or curtains of any kind, are iiltogelhei^ out 
of place, except as mere ornamental appendages, and they, when 
present for appearance* sake, should never be drawn except on 
emergency, in seasons of extreme cold or heat. 

Alight green color is best for the muslm blind and ihe roller- 
blind, 

ANSWERS TO SOME II^QiriKIES. 

Before I leave the bedroom it is well for me to take the Oppor- 
tunity of replying to one or two of a grtat number of inquiries that 
have been sent to me respecting the various points that have been 
mooted in these papers. ' 

1. Por daylight reflectors Chapuis*s are, I think, up to this tiin^, 
without a rival. 

2. Pot the floors of bedrooms in cases where the wooden flooiidg 
is bad, an oil- cloth covering Is in all particulars good. The oil- 
cloth can be cleaned by the dry method perfectly well. 

3. A portion of stove-piping carried from the calorlgen stove to 
the outtr air for the purpiose of admitting freali air answers fairly 
well ; but no plan is so good as to clear away all rubbish frota 
beneath the floor of tho room, make plenty of opening from the 
outer air to beneath the floor, and then lit the lube for feeding the 
fresh air to the stove perforate the flooring into the space beneath. 

C The open gas fireplace in the bedroom is perfectly safe so 
long as there is a good chinmey draught, but if there is apytbing 
like a dc)wn draught the stove is very dangerous to health. The 
product which iuiures most from the gas Are is not cai'bouic acid^ 
but giirbouic oxide. 
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: B^ Thexn^ii tempen^iire of the bedroom should h^ fMoEL^I^ to 
65* Fahr. This is easily maintaiiied b;^ the cftlorigen stoTe^adid at 
a very moderate expense. The calongen that bums with coal is 
perhaps the steadiest oC the Taiietieoof ooal stoves wliich warm 
and ventilate at the same time. 

: 6. ▲ paper, for walls, which *' will wash like linen." lis one of 
my correspoadents saggiests, is not at all out of the qaesHoft. ' In- 
deed, dnoe these essays have been In pn^ress, Dr. Soiifferfi has 
seat me a small specimen of his cupri-ammoi^m prepared pap^ 
which can even be boiled or steamed without being destroyed. A 
UttkiiiiH>rovement in a paper of tins constraction, so as to make it 
more artistic, wooid give a basis fur a perfectly healthy waU 
paper, which could be ptat up, in panel, without paste, on a glaeed 
^lUt, and permit of lieing taken down, at any time, for cleimsiiig, 
as «ae^ 88 a picture^ 

T. Tb«re is, it must be acknowledged, a ereat difflcidty in admit- 
ting air into the bedroom frdm tlie outi^, and at the Bome* time 
excluding damp. In foggy weather, in such seasons as the one we 
have }uitf passed Ihroug^, tiiis didieulty is almost insurmolintttble, 
and we are anfor1»inaSelv placed between Scylla and Charybcfo in 
. relation to it. I have tned several plans for drying air in its couisb 

- from Ae outside into the room, but only with partial success 
: When, the nir of the room is well and equally warmed, the injury 

arising from moisture is greatfy lessened, and it is therefore of mo- 
' ment^ in foggy seasons, to keep up a consideriible temperatute in 
the room by which the water vapor will be removed, if there be &t 
the same time free exit ventilation. But all plans of artificiai dry- 
ing are P|Urtial or mischievous. To stretch a layer ^f porous and 
drv wooneu stujff over the opening that lets air into the room is the 
-only ™®c^^'^^ P^^'^ ^ ^^^ suggest that is of real vdlue. lids at 

- all events filters the air. It mi^t be supplemented bjr introdiicing 
iffto the venttbuittg tube some loosely packed charcoal in gooo- 
sifled i^eces, over which the air would pass on its entrance into tiie 
ohamber. Dr. Stenhouse has suggested this plan as a meauB of 
purification of air, and it is a good suggestion in that particdUur. 

THS 8TAIB0ASB IJLNDINO. 

We may leave the bedro<Hii now, and pass to the lantfing of the 
staircase outside. This space, or landing, is, as a rule, a terrible 
trouble to the sanitary mind. It is a rialto on which varied kinds 
of sanitary difficulties combine. It often is deficient in Kght On 
it is placed the receptacle, necessary but fearful, of the housemaid's 
cupboard or closet On it is placed the sink and witer-bott. 
Worst of all, in nearhr every London bouse it is the place lor the 
wiater^oset. When there are two landing fioors in the house these 



qoQTOpifiBt ItiiqoBli^eiiieikoeQ'MHB usnaUy ^vlde^rbut lTeqiMJilitly*i in 
^OMses ]#sa fprtu»«tdy plac^^ %h»f are all in conjunction. 

. ' . . . . 

. Ilift Dfiseo^al on th0< htodlng oltfae bedfocm fkM>r JesI of aM tc 
Jbiive abundance 'Of light. The window flhoiiid' be made as large as 
it 'C«|iis|8tentlj posaiQle. and itahould be tcapt aiiscially: eTean. 
W^n}|ghJtJs,dedeient berethe reftectorougfafttobe brought^iate 
immB^BAB uae^ In a lax^e and Bowly^btalt housein thia metriop- 
jOU9liQta.w.hicb X waa. lately;, led by a prof essional snnmionB^.aii 
lljrtiA<^l Hgbt ba4 aotually to be ktpt for a poartton of theidbiy^-aad 
forat^ehwJboledity when tbQaKy was lelDnded, iaorder thattbe paf(- 
BAge ocNBld' be anffi^ently iHoQiinated for or(finary por|iofle& A 
great blank of dead wall opposite the window? kept iip-ft perpetual 
«p|ip9aw '^(^uggeHltQd a cejle^tor, and raa soon asvity^a/in position 
^(haipaa^ag^ befiaine a^JtoaUy brilliant with tight, Jto the inuQenae 
ooi^^fori. of4he,i000Hpi(ftf» of Jbe^houee. 

^ 4(fterJight on th^ landing of' the ataareaa^ cornea the adnisaiott 
.<^tl4r:by t^e wip^owv-afidliere I ean baye Jioheaitatiun whhtto 
IcKMiinmead.' The eos^l^^ ^9fQm of /ventilatifm introduced h}!; Dr. 
PeMr ,HiiBck|^ Rird. la for aM intenla the beat; Dr. Bir#a plan is 
^iinplicity itself, T^elo war aash^rf Ihe^window Is lifted up alwMit 
l^ifeeinebea. and in the space, betweea the sill and the sa^. apiece 
><)fweQd..iaf introdue^ ti» ^11 up the apace. Thelowvr saBb.at.Hs 
upperpart^iB^ma brough^a lew inebeai^K>ye:th lower part of the 
Mf)S>er sasl^^ which it by so much ovtgrlaps. In tlUs manner there 
is left in die •middW between the: two eiasbea an ope» :^pa«e> vkp 
^^ich the^ air is eonstanthr paesinglram the outside intu the ^ouse. 
At all times theairia finoSiag ita w^y, and, as the current is direct- 
|Bd influx upward o^r^e« draught is ihH 'felt even when the air tiows 
m ffjoe^. . At the aan^^ time the saahea can be opened or : cluadd 
SB BQtfijf be^4asired without altering 1^ Mrangement for ve&tilatioB. 
XJiay« i^ecommnded and.emplo^edxDr.Bhrd'a costless ventila- 
tion ao, many; y^ai:#witbL such ezeelleut practical resulta, 1 hacd^ 
like to venture on a shade of suggestion for its modification. 
There is, however, one, change in it which, while it adheres en- 
tirely to the principle, is, I venture to think, an improvement in 
deti^. /Fhjs consists aij|nply in Jetting the ^ lower Jmh jemaln. Am 
chjMgedy andin bcingiiig4own the upper sash three inches, :a9: as 
to Icft it by that distanoe overlap the lower. Th^ space aboye on 
the iipper part of the top aash has th»i to be filled up« and I recom- 
n^enafor this purpose a permanent bar of wood, against which 
theiU{xper sash can close. Thb advantages of this detail are, that 
the. window looks better ; that light at the lower part is saved ; 
iaatlaw^i:b|ind9 ari^ not interfered with ; that the interposed, piece 
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of wood is out of tbe reach of the seirants.so that it cannot be 
taken away without great trouble : and, that if there bbu'dfnit^t^ 
at. the Bj^ace where the sash touches the interposed portion of. 
wood, it is at tbe top instead of the bottom sash, and is not felt by; 
those who are passing the window on ascending the stain. 

The costless ventilation once efifecttd, it should' be in 0peT8tl6i%^ 
all the year round. It is true that in cold weather H' causes a lower 
temperature on the landing than would exist if the window were 
absolutely closed ; but this must be met by increasing the warmtk 
within the house, not by the process of excluding the outer air. 

It will be soon detected in windows in which the . i^ostlesft 
ventilation is set up, how lar^e a quantity of dtist there is in* the 
air which finds its way into the dwelling-house of the great city.* 
The space through which tlie tur passes is very quickly charged 
with dust, some of which settles on the panes of the window and 
the framework, and requires removal at short reguUir intervals. It 
is raised by some as an objection to the system of costless TentSlsM 
tion that the dust enters so freely through the permanent opening, 
as to become, in its turn, a nuisance. Hence wo often fi^ud the 
opening partly filled up with a sandbag or elss with a plateof pec^ 
forated zinc, the openin$:s of which are quite closed up with dust. 
Both these practices are 'bad ; ' iho open apaod^should never be 
closed. In spite of the acknowledged inconvenience of dust, it, ia 
far better tu ha^e a free admission of air than to est*Iu'de the«ir. 
In practice, moreover, the dust nuisance Is less than wottldbv et"- 
pectcd. It is only occasionally present, whfie bad air, if outer nir 
be kept out, is always present. 

The floor of the landing should be treated precisely fn the same 
manner as the floor of the l)edroom. In the cotrrse of 'the ttead in 
the centre of the landing, for a width, say, of from eighteen inches 
to two feet, a line of carpet may be laid down, but the floor apace 
on cither side of the carpet should be uncovered, and if it be of 
wo(»d it should be drv sc tubbed and treated with wax slud turpen* 
tine, whf'n the boards will allow of it. Where the staircase and 
landing are of stone, nothing is more healthful than the rMone'lt- 
self duly cleaned and whitened. When the floor surface is of in^ 
different wood or stone, it may, with advantage, be covered ^ith 
oil- cloth, with the centre carpet lu no case should the whbleol 
a landing be carpet-covered so as to make the earpet hag the wall 
A floor covered m that manner holds the dust, and keeps the air 
charged with dust, every step and every gust of air that moves (he 
carpet from beneath tending to waft some particles of dost Into 
the air above. 

Of oil-cloth as a covering for landings, passages, and ^ater 
parts of bedroom floors, nothing can be said that it is nnfavorafole, 
granting always that it is hdd down with skill and cftre* Aa • side 
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fl sbpuld.be closely fitted to the floor, and well glued and nailed 
d|uWQ at the edges, uo that it cannot become a coatiug for a tbiclc 
%er of dust beneath it. Fixed finmly in its phice iu such a way 
as to form part \A the floor itself, oilcloth can be cleaned with as 
uiu&b facility as can a l)oarded flour, and can be waxed as per- 
fectiy. It does not retain dust ; it shows the presence of, dust and 
aul» and it is a good non-conductor of heat. The substance called 
llaolcup 18^ in some particulars, an improvement on oil-cloth, be- 
cause it is a better non-cunductur. Kamptulicon is more enduring 
than either, but it does not admit of such perfect cleaning ; it 
catches the dust mure, and it never looks so bright and cheery as 
the others do. We are told that it is so much more serviceable, 
and that is true ; but then U is not good to havQ forever in view a 
structure that 4a uncliangeable and praclically indestructible.^ An 
occasional change nf. structure is a positive relief, and wheti it can 
be obtainedt at sught cost is a useful luxury. 

The walls of the landing, like those of the bedroom, should be 
dovered witli a paint or paper that will readily admit of being 
washed. Palling this, they should be distempered. 

ASCJESNDING VBHTILiLTmO SHAFT. 

.It Is always good practice wherever It is practicable to make an 
opening from tUe stair^laqdlng into and out of the roof of the 
hQose, or into tiie stack of the chimney. If the landing be just 
under the roof, then it is good to get a direct opening through the 
roof, prihe cockloft leading to it, so that there ma^ be an imme- 
^i{^e coinmabicaiion with the outer air above. In most houses this 
upper landing-place is connected by the staircase with the whole 
oi.the lower part of the house. TJie house from below ventilates 
kito it, and if upon it there be no efficient outlet it is in a bad posi- 
tion indeed. Should there be an intervening floor l)etwcen the floor 
and thereof of the house a small shaft should he cairied up. and 
beneath that shaft a gas-buriier may with much advantage be sus- 
pended^ so as to make the shaft a chliiiuey for the conveyance of 
the products of the gas and of air, away from the interior of the 
house. 

THS WATB»-CLOa&T OK THB STAIRGASB ItASHUmOt, 

. In 4he houses of crowded cities the worst sanitary difficulty of 
all.lies In the arrangement of the water-closet uu the landings of 
the staitcases. Some saniiatians propose to meet these difficulties 
1>^^ intisoduciog 4he dry earth -closet system, or by some other 
specuU syistem distinct from what is in general use. I do not object 
4p su^b suggestions where they are practicable ; but my business, 
atthls time, is to indicate the safest mode of meeting the present 
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dbltetfanabte iqrstem, mid, until a bettar mode of conBtnictioii is 
effected, to improre to the utmost the water-cluset as it now esdsts. 
I win deal with the earth'Cloeet in the. next paper. 
' It cannot be denied that great danger attends the wateiodoiBet 
Mtem in many humee. The closet itself is placed so as to be in 
the centre of tne sleeping-part of the domicile. It is most impef 
feotiy ventilated and lighted. The flow from it is of tea ezceedingly 
bad'; the leverage and the water-supply are apt to get out of order.; 
ihe pans soon b^me unclean, and whatever care the housekeeper 
Hiay exercise, there is an odor from the closet which will pervade 
the floor of the house in which the closet is placed, and wiH de 
dare the unwholesoineness of the arrangement. 

Ttf meet these unfortunate conditions, the. first care should be to 
eecare an absolutely free course from the pan of the closet Into the 
«oil*pipe, and from the soil-pipe into the sewer, in such a manner 
Jthatat some point before it reaches the trap leading to the sewer 
the pipe shail be open to the air. I shall explain in a future .papa 
hoi^ thia may be done ; but for the present I point It out as a ne- 
«oteity« The eecond care is to secure a good and steady supply of 
."^ater, so that the pan of the closet can always be thoroughjy 
flushed and charged with water. The third care is to have a dfoset 
japparatus. that ahtdl let the water completely empty the pan« and 
shall afterward, leave a good supply of water there. XJhderb^y's 
^ian is one of the best for secunii£[ this advantage ; it gives.a free 
fall of water when the trap is raised, and it tSxs, if it may be ^o 
aaidy ae it empties, thereby rendering the return of air from the 
soil-pipe all but impossible. 

. These i^ans secured, the next step consists in arranging for the 
purification of . the closet itself ; for the free ventilation of it spe- 
ciidbr. 

When there is a ready means of making a window or direct shaft 

/ram Ae closet into the open air the difficulty of finding an exit 

• opening IS fairly solved, and I need only to say of such an opening 

rthat it can harcHy be too lar^ or too free. The great obstacles 

are found when the closet la m the centre of the floor, and there is 

;no ineans of direct communication with out-dobr air. In many of 

wiE London houses so circumstanced it is actually not unconunqn 

^to sea a window fcom the water*closet opening into the staircase, a 

«p]an as had as can possibly be imaginea. To avoid that, I would 

'oflSerthe following arrangement, which I have carried out with 

Terr MttisfaetoiT results. 

'.To ventilate fredy under the conditions named it is requisite to 
maice an opening through the ceiling of the closet, and to secure 
j$ai f»iUet». so as to allow the aur of the closet to find free exit This 
lis.best done when the closet is under the roof of the house by cany- 
in^ a. three or fotirjnc)^ tube into the space under the roof, ysnd 



eityr hi^nftig \Vtt6m thefre inta a ohimfMrf shaft; ior liitect oat tSa 
Xb the roof by a chimney of its own. In eases -uliere thefe^ »ltei 
intervening floor tt is necessaiy to carry the opebing through Mi# 
ceilmgf ^ the closet into the space between the cetiiag ami the 
floor above^ iuid from that, by a tube laid between floor ttndcelU 
log, to ihe side wall, and through that wall hito the 'open ak^is^f 
to etlt shaft: Or else td carry a tube through the ceiling attdfloot 
dlrei^t up to and through the roof, or ihio a ehSmoey sfaaff t If 'gai 
be at hand It is well to have a burner put islo the cloBet/aaato 
ai:Il6w ^0 light to be suspended iininediate^y beneath the asomdis^ 
exit air- tube. By this method the escape of air f it>m thexloset is 
aJways well secured and part of the difficulties am overcomes • 

Ppllowing; however, upon this it is necessary to let air frtely 
intp the closet, so that there m^iy always be a frbe etifreut of ap- 
circtitatl^ through It. ^o effect this object one st^ more mosthe 
taken/; Tnrough the floor of. the closet in fi^htof tlieseHt,lit 
iaitberor at both ends, there must be cut a free opening intp the 
^pa^ce b0tween the floor and the ceUihg of ttie room helow^ From 
this o^niiifg another free communTcation must be made to^ the 
pater air j}y £m opening inade through the wall of tiie house. It 
may be n^oe^aryhere to carry aUube from the ^^ening otthe 
out^. WaU^tb the closet, but^ as a rule, it is only requisite ti» insert 
a few perforated bricks in the wftH on th<^ level dl the 8pacl> be^ 
twe^iti the floors and the ceilings of the rooms beneath. ^^ Tiiis 
si)ace. then becomes ah air-<ifaamber, which feedsthedieisek with 
air in this freest manner. The idr introduced should pass alsofsedy 
under the seat of the closet. 

By the simple plan no# detailed I have seena closet in ;the centre 
of a floor renaered free of all odor, and so flushed with air that it 
w^as p^rer than some, closets are which are placed out of doors. : 

Recently a very ingenious invention has been brim^t ouf by 
the Deodorizihg Water-closet Company in the Harrow Boadb^ 
which th^ pan of the closet is kept free of odor. Uiid^r the seat 
of the closet, but. quite concealed by the front of the st^r tbere is 
placed an apparatus which conttiins a larg^e supply of permatiganate 
de6doriziiig solution. A tube from this apparattis entem irom 
ibove mto the basin of the c1o£K;t, ahd after water has beeU'Jil- 
.lowed to flow ihroudi the pan, jiist as the leVer descends toshut 
off the w^ter; a portion of the deodorizing solution is pumped into 
the Water that remains in the basin, aiid is left there. TJie w^r 
is colored red by the solution, and not only deodorizes, but be- 
comes a test of the cleanliness of the closet itself. If the pan of the 
cloiaet be very unclean the water is alihost immediately decolor- 
ized • if, on the other iiand, the doset l)e in a wholesome state the 
water retains the color of the solution for several hours. 1 hav^ 
had^thVs apparatus set up in my own house, and find it to an9W«r 
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excellently. ,It will, I suspect, become a neces^ily in hotels, con^- 
lescent homes, and hospitals. 

The walls of the water-closet should either be painted so thai 
they may be washed f requenlly^ or they should be coated with 
distemper often renewed. All porous coverings for the widls arp 
pal licularly objectionable. 

The closet should be frequently cleansed throughout^ an<} onc^ 
In a twelvemonth, at least, the pans should be taken out, and it 
and all the parts and tubes beneath shQuld be systematica!^ 
cleansed and purified. Once every week the closet should be thor- 
oughly flushed with water ; and through the seat, over the handl^ 
of the lever that lifts the plug to tet in the water, anj)penin^ 
should be cut sq that the handle can be raised during the nushing, 
while the lid of. the closet is closed duwn. 

B. W. RiCHABDBOK. th Qood Words, '- 



PLEA FOR MUSICIANS. 

I fiAVB before mean impression of Hogarth's *'Girub Street. ^' 
Ht)w well the woes of the poor author are told ! A. sense ^f mi- 
ration disappointed pervades the apartment The milkr woman 
clamors for money, the baby wails for milk, in vain ; thecal aad 
kitten, trespassing in search of warmth on their master's ooat» wUl 
shortly be turned off with ignominy ; the dog, who is niakin^ free 
with the scanty viands reserved for a future meal, will be diacor- 
ered ; and so on, down to the poor puet^ who, 

Sinking from tUod^ht to thotighr, ti vast ptofotrnd, 
Plunged for his seD^ie. but found no t>oU<Nn4heret 
Tbvu writ and fluuad«<ed ou In mere deepahT;. 

Such were, such are, the woes of undiscovered authorship ; and the 
world sympathizes. But there is another class of composer, whose 
ranks aie crowded with indigent members sirhilarly endeavofing to 
subsist on a barren imagination— I allude to musicians. NpHogai*^ 
h4^ delineated their griefs ; it has been reserved, I t)eli€Ve, for melo- 
dramatrsls of recent years in rambles after fresh subjeotfir to paint 
mijced pictures of their absurdities and sufferings. ' The Woiwhas 
no sympathy with them, and what is the leasoq of her inseii&i- 
bility? Is she not grateful to them for the many hour&of' happi- 
ness they have afforded her? How could she give her eveuttig 
parties without Signor Rimbombo and Herr von Strom, whose 
jQirit efforts create a satisfactory emulation among the voices of the 
conversationists ? 
Ti^ world has no gratitude ; no memoiy for aught but disftgree- 
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sbies. And yei't know* riot why one should speak of her so 
hardly, making her, as it were, the scapegoat of individuals — so 
meek and unr^vengjef u] as she is too. I supi)i:>sc the cau.% is cow- 
A^Iice; ^ collective hatred, loo, has all the relish withou-t the bit- 
ter after -taste of a personal animosity. But to conlioiie. The 
jvorld. bates all musicians because tliey make a noise. She classes 
^em with German bands, barrel-organs, paper -biys, old-clothes- 
'^n, the irrepressible sparrow, the matutlmii quack of the park- 
hauDting duck and the town-bred chanticleer, who, by growing 
.tlironghoul the night, forfeits his only claim to respect. Musicians 
yiplate the peace of the domestic hearth ; their art is ao obtrusive 
one, Tliu poet who recites his verses and tears his hair is not, 
though his ravings equal those of the Cumseao Sibyl, as a rule. 
au^h|tr^hrot|gh that razor-like pattition which, as in b^edenbofg*s 
oth'er world, separates inany a heaven and hell ; but the abortive 
efforts of the tyro-musician cannot l)e restrained by the thickest 
and hardest of walls. Shut the window and door, the detestable 
flat notes drift down the chimney with perplexing perseverance. 
Do what you will,cftbQt:rof stoppinkfy^ur ears with wax, you cannot 
escapei those uosirenish sounds. The only resource left to you is to 
ily to'^roiir plano-^Iiioa't hsk ify^u hare one— %as a' pHze-^fighter 
fi«8 ? di(i'FHzg;erald possess a pair of pistols ?-*to fly to yotpr piano 
and reveilge yourself on yc^ unoffending ndghbor oh the other 
iSde.- Tlnis tliHA musicfan is not only the diiect means of destroy- 
in^ othbr p6ople*s comfort, but is indirectly the author of tuulli- 
^t^inoiis evik, atfd consequently an object of universal execrHtion. 
Would not the coDfeposer of ** Home, Sweet Home,'* whoever he 
may be, turn in his grtive if he knew that his innocent composition 
was daily torttirlB^ the most Obristian souls into mingled thoughts 
of hatred affd^evenge-? The Persians have doubtless lived to curse 
that king, whovitf mistaken' kindness, when he saw his subjects 
dancing without masic, introduced, 12,000 musicians and singers 
fromaSroad. 

vYot no one will say roundly that he hates music. ** Are you 
food of muslo?*' you ask your partner in the mazy waltz. 
- Vpry/';Bhe replies, with a look of rapture ; '* but," she adds. " I 
^\ Qaro Ibr Mpzart, Handel, Beethoven,'* etc. One of England's 
^vfMSt men ia devoted (o music, bixt distikes aU compositiom in the 

:/ Biasic is-Ukeihe quack panacea for all ailments, to which, if it 
beaucce»Bful,'each aUributes a piwticular virtue. *' Ah ! it^may 
;iiOtl»e of i|ii^ use- in cases of pericarditis or acute mania, but it has 
.Qlt|tt:^^ed oie from a fit of gout. Jim, you know, takes it for the 
hiccough." Music is the guod fairy of our childhood, in whose 
Jiatteet! is 9€»^!ttthitt2'good for every good boy. '' II Barbiere** for 
me i tbe ** Eroica syniplioriy for you. It is not her fault that we 
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little bofS will quarrel as to which gift fii^ the %M, afid: abtiM 1!he 
donor. • . ,.- 

The many-sidedness of music makes her m^ny er^emfes. 'l%it 
which pleases everybody delights nobody ; and mUsle» like evcry- 
ihhig else, has points that invite criticism. London walls sre -not 
built to withstand the battery of sound with which they are 8<^ofl»D 
assailed. . Hence the surly attitude of the householder,. enhattoed, 
110 doubt, by British idiosyncrasies. ** An Englishman's llt>iis& is 
his castle** is a favorite English proverb, A typical " J(^a*8ttlf-^ 
itude!'* The blessings of privacy are little unTOtstood in stHiKhern" 
climates, where the necessity of a house as a shelter from ihe^Me^ ' 
raents is not so imperative. A well-known artist, travelling in^ie 
south of Italy, had occasion to make lively protedtAtipns against- an 
ancient sow for a bedfellow, and he subsequently heard tSieinalives 
exclaiming among themselves, ** Son matti 1 son matti ; tutti 'gU- 
Inglesi son matti. ^' We Ehglishmen resent the slightest ciikittili^ ' 
stanch which forces us to acknowledge ^ourselves as pairt'«f'^ the 
community ; and there is no more forcible remit^el', ex^€lpt/pek&> 
haps a summons to serve on a grand jury, thatrsUdh is our ipo#ittoir, 
ttian the impertfiient intru^on of the music df dur 4RHghborst ' The 
faintest; sound that penetrates the Sacred paffiM wo regard' as /ylolict- 
i og our national pnyile^: We harden our beatts ' agahist It. ' We 
blunt our sesthetic sensibifitles: We have a stereotyped rfonniila- 
to express our opinion of all music so heard. It is exeerabfe* I 
once had lodgings next door to a famcnts tewNr. I thought he tsang' 
atiiociously ; and it was 6nfy when t found out WM hl» was th*t I - 
was obliged to recognize in him the artist who had so of tdn ein- 
tranced me at the opera. We are, in fact, lik< dogs-^^gs-in die 
manger — ^who howl at all music alikC) good and bad. -■ Tm^ilJs 
we are not always so fortunate. Tnie it is that^ the vfdtit^ of lihe 
ambi^ous amateur is not to be cov^d^iiayk< haHlly to be oorae; ' 

-^' '• ^ - " : • :-':■':'■..: i ■. i ,./,'■'" * ,v - 

Masic, when sofl voices die, * . , •- 

,.[ ,. Vibrntea. in the memory. . 

But {f those voices be not soft, and if those ooncOr^ be- dl9C0i)di; 
the vibrations of which tho memory is sensitive- aro more -pro* 
nOunced,^ more prolonged. We mark oar (lisappK0batio& €4f^4hd^' 
ubise46vtegquaftties of Frenchmen by c^ *^aour Hvi^ 

n^ighbbris, but if we apply these words to ^* th^ people -iiei^ 
door" it is with a ghastly facetiousness that masks a wodd of iobn* 
centrated spite and hoaraed venom appalling in these days of civ- 
ilization. We are shocked at the immodestv that causes them to 
give publicitv to their abortive efforts. We cannot undevstand 
their want of consideration for the feelings and comfort of oHiers ; 
we fail to imagine how they can derive enjoyment from such ill- 
assorted harmony (?) ; we are at a loss to comjureheiid why ^eir 
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c0miii«H9eimdoe9aot8t€piBimclput acbeok upon tibem. Our 
dilemma is excusable, and the horns of it are wide sfMUt and grier- 
ou^pointed. 

Mf. facetious friend T. H. says that every man, when he is uii- 
dfTvan ardi» thinks he can sing ; echo is the cause of many a sdf- 
adn^ratiOB. Now there are people who are born, who spend their 
exlslme^, under an arch— a moral arch, I mean. To them, if 
thtdr. bent be musical, crescendos and diminuendos are fantastic 
achHTsmwts, time an unnecessary restriction, semitones necKlIess 
r^oementsw They thump, they bang, they bellow, they foar, they 
%\imki they scream, they squeal. But to them the meanest, the 
lamit^ enratic -sound they make is better than heaven's sweetest 
music It is tiying to listen to the facile, well-connected amateur 
who dashes off a po/t^fowni oi the popular airs of the day. It is 
tfying tO' detect the labored efforts of the humble, untiring, untal- 
enieid student, who is everv striving/ ever failing, to attain Qie cor- . 
leelr r^dering of a wdl-knowu clMsical composition. But, reader,. 
luM^ypu ever lived, next door to a family of orthodox ladies who 
ev«Ey afternoon sing a selection of hf/mns amaieni and modem, art- 
fuHy so'-eontrived ihat there Is at least one note in each tune half a , 
tone beyond the compass c^ the performer's voice ? Why is it— I . 
SQbfkiit it t(f you-<^hy fs it that all musicians, good as, well as 
bad; arei>nHider of thotr extreme notes than of any other portion 
of their .voice f Why should tiie bass be ever struggling to per* . 
form^ feats nataval to tiie tenw? why sbould the soprano be con- 
stiuitly endeavoring to commit laroeny on the property of the con* 
trrftor 

1» ifctbecafise thof esult attained, ihough perchance unsatisfactoiy 
to criers, is endeared to the performer by reason of the difficulty of 
the itttdertakii^ ? Is this why these sorry sounds are prized as 
things of beauty, -the more precious because they cannot last for* . 
ever? Perhaps 1 But I think a deeper moral truth is here 
involved. 

Gentle friend, have you ever been stirred Into consciousness in 
thePearlr mpmhig, when the fires are unlit, when the housemaid 
isiftbed, when wo winter snow is on the ground, and the east, 
wind lis bowling unreasonable retribution— by the sounds of the 
pi«90:T .Has tiSo.^citodel of yoi^ slumber ever been thus rudely 
HjBsaulted by ttie scialing ladders of perversely laborioua Vouhg 
ladles? If hot, you have not known regret. Young ladies, I weep 
tears-^o erpeodue tears — oyer your saum. 

Iluni, wicked old creature, with thy saHow notes, thy withered 
legs, thy cracked voice, of what hours of misery, of what ghastly 
profanities, of what needless chilblains hast thou not been the causu ? 
Picture me, readeri as I lie in bed, thus bereft of two hours of 
bjisi^ul lorgBtlulness^ "The people next dooT**-^that fa to say^ 
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that portion of tbu pieople next door in whom I am so painfully 
interested, consfst of five young ladies ranging from twelve yean 
of age to twenty — ** sweet and twenty/' it is called — all immolating 
themselves on the altar of fashion, striving to be musical. THey 
sudceed each other, for to each is allotted a certain period of ante* 
prandial martyrdom. As there are family characteristics in voice^ 
in figure, in face, so are there in music. I have heard of a self* 
ma4e man, who purcliased a nobleman's castle in the north, and 
empioyeda^skiiled painter to construct him a gallery of anceslc^^. 
iu which his plebeian botlled-nose was palpably deduced, through 
a hundred nicely modulated gradations, from the di^licale aqailine 
that came over with the Conqueror. A similar study is now present- 
ed to me, not in noses, but in cars ; here are five young ladte» all 
playing in. succession the first movement uf the Moonlight Sonata, 
With a stress of varying degrees of dfabolicity on the last note of 
each triplet. There is some interest in the subject, but it is soon 
exhausted. This species of torture is enhanced wlicn the torturer 
is scientific. I was calling the other day on some friends who 
hare the impudence to imagine that living in a flat is the ^secret of 
true comfort. I found them in the wildest despair. I asked; 
;* Why ?* * They only answered, ' * Listen. * ' I listened. Overhead 
was a piano. They told me it was tenanted — I say tenaDled, 
because I fancy the piano was of more importance to its owner 
than the room in which it stood-*-it was tenanted by an operatic 
composer. He was rehearsins: a storm. ** Tee-tee-tee — tee-tee- tee 
*^tee-tee-tee— rom I pom !" There was no mistake about its being 
a storm, and what a storm it was ! If I thought the composer was 
in any way attempting to be faithful to nature I would dot visit 
even Paris again. I have since eouie to the conclusion that he 
must have studied meteorology, and in theory only. The hero waa 
probably a meteorologist gone mad. that is, one who had over- 
meteorologized hknself. A ti ideal or complete storm was visiting 
him in his dream ; a storm with fixtures ; a storm with all possible 
accessories ; a storm' With fiightful. unheard of; auxiliary occur- 
rences. Such a storm in fact as would have effectually ptev^mted 
^neas from ec^ng hU tablea — such u storm as Wait Whitman would 
delist tu catalogue : 

I hear the 60-ho of. tb9 eailore and the <Sreakiag of the chain that npUAa the 

anchor : 
I hear the eqnelch of the billows on the ^nwalei 
1 hear the cheery champing of hungry jawa at dinner : 
IheatBiwlrcJcMCo; . . 
^or urn. not 1 part of them and they of me ? 

I hear In' the momiu? nt breakfast Iho champing of Jaws dhnlnldi : 
I hear the angry^AvariiiiiLS of the rising giile : 

I hear the 'mutterings of Ihe animated ocean : ^ - 

I hear and fear, for um not I part of them and they of me f 
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,1 appreciate tbo bravado of Ihe captain : 

I apprccLite the mne-froid of (he officers : 

Ifipproctatc (ho fatiTc quest loningH of the anxious passengers. 

JPoram not I part of them and ihcy ol mc V 

X fear the Avhirlwind, the whirlpool, the tornado, the simoom, and the sclrocco. 

I ,fu;ir llke\vi^e (he (iinnder and the lightning. 

I fear tbe'plagiU'ii ot £{rypt. 

For am not 1 part of them and they of mc ? 

I lii>t^n to the creaking of the straining cordage : 

I li^en to the orders of the captain amid (he overhearing din of tbo tempest : 

I listen to tho clatter of the azM and the cra»hiag fall of the mainmMt : 

J listen to the t^iiid of the keel on the shingle : 

I listen to the unbounded license of the crew : 

I listen to (he scn'nining of the affrighted passengers : 

I listen to the awfbl fdtlmat€ silence. 

For is that not pari of mc and I of that f 

8p <)id we listen perforce, and we wished it bad becD. He pauses 
breathlesa. We cuogfatulate ourselves tbat Providence has placed 
iimilS'to humaa exertion even in momenta of the wildest inspira- 
tion. Silence at last I But no ! tee-tee-tee — lee-toe-tee — tee-tee-tee 
'^•rom I pom ! Anotlier storm is brewing: I bid my friends fare- 
well and return home — I confess it — to speculate on the enormous 
advantages that would accrue to mankind if operas could dispense 
with composition. But was I right thus to give way to irritability ? 
Let me calculate the comparative importance of my discomfort 
and my musical friend's unpleasant undertaking ! Am I penning 
an (^ic that will eclipse " Paradise Lost Y* Am I writing a history 
that will outdo Macaulay ? Or rather, do I think I am ? Thea let 
me use all my endearors to suppress my tunuful neighbor. I 
fear, however, that it is only when I am idle that I find time to 
grumble,. or that there is aught to grumble at. 

Host of us run in a groove and make ourselves very unpleaJsant 
if that groove is not well oiled for us ; and thus it comes that the 
minor calamities of life coustitute its real uuhappiness, just as the 
lillle unexpected pleasures furnish the chief contribution to its hap- 
piness. After all, we are Utile better than children to whom the 
divin0 justice of nature has decreed that so man^ sugar-plums en- 
tail 80 miich castor-oil Therefore let us not repme if the permis- 
sion to sleep in a warm soft bed is qualified with a seaiioning ol ad- 
jacent discords. 

' iVe tolefale infancy ; let us be tjhantaWe to infant musicians. 
"Wegloze over that period of our children's lives when their exist- 
ence is a hide(ms nightmarc—a constant alternation of famine and 
surfeit ; when the wail of inanition follows hard upon the sterto- 
rous brenthing of repletion, for the sake partly of the sudden ran- 
dom gleam of inner light that breaks from them, and reminds ub 
of the great auti-Darwin. But, to make prose of one of England'a 
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most beautiful poems, an admixture of the world's bas^ influe^ 
li necessary to ^utilize the divine essence of man. Expericnoe 
leHdhes expression, though In that expression the subtler, etheinsal 
quality of the mind becomes for the moat part bewildered into 
^mmonplace. Divine wisdom must conform to the rules of 
grammar and the coarse sounds of current speech.: so must tb? 
SavmoU]^ of Apollo himself t)e thruRt through the straitened iuaulg 
of chromatic scales and made to thread the intricacies of counter- 



Therefore, grumble not/ O hardened«unsymi>atheticLondoni)r>i^ 
thy tnoming slumbers be broken by the shriek jof the. fidcHe or w 
^ill pertinacity of the flute. You caunot of course bring yourself to 
believe that futile attempts to master a simple theme n^y be the fin- 
ttitored stammering of a soul bursting With music, whose lot perha(j$ 
\^ some ftiture day, in some future world, will be to enti^aace hia 
thousaivd^, even as Iirafel holds spell-bouod the denizens of Para- 
dise With the music of his heart-strings. This, you say^ ishaid 
id believe ; ' therefore let me put another picture before you y : 

Th^a^ne is It garret ; ft is a bitter winter's day ; the wind 
howls around and enters through a hundred crevices V an ember or 
two'mnoulders on the hearth. At a rickety table, huddled up into 
the ooftter in a vain attempt to elude the network of draughts 
which intersect the apartment, sits, lost in his work, the youn^ 
nlUie^tiEUii He has just completed the score of his symphony ; It is 
ht^ 'first. Smaller works he has done, and has tried 'in vain to gel 
tbeni' perA^med, but this is that work which w6l 'make him fa- 
mi^utrfoi!^ centuries to come. Perhaps it is the last th)ng he will ever 
do< Pinched by famine, benumbed with cold, his has, sown in his 
veins, the seeds of a fatal disease. He has Just finidied his score, 
wM^ he regards with admiration. He has no doubts of its sue* 
cess. He turns to the be^ning, hums the theme, get^ more and 
moo^ excited, rises to his feet, and seizes the crutch on which he 
dhigft himself to the nearest eating-house when he has money for a 
meu. He fancies himself in the national concert hall. Thousands 
of eager spectators throng that vast auditorium behind him. He 
h«ahi thidhum of expectancy. He gives the fii|ma]. llie muted 
violins i^isper forth the air ; the basses aud ue 'cellos give it 
bedy^r ft develops ; the brass contributes a mellow fulness ; a run- 
ning Wave-like accompaniment ishear^ from the harp ; (he whole 
body of instruments is now at work. *' Crescendo I' The action 
of ibe yoiing composer's arm becomes animated. The time is 
quickened. Faster! Faster! The movement is reaching acli- 
mfL ** Forte ! forte I pi^ 1 piil ! fortissimo !" There peaE forth 
a ttemendbus unison. But no I poor soul, there is ho answer to 
Ms call but the trembling of the crazy boards on which heswii^s 
his f^lvte fntoie. There are no thousands in whose hearts h^ can 



)^ il tdMredglow bf emotion. That symphony, too» likehi9 
«t&ier Works, wm deeay unknown In the closet He sinka into his 
eirair in a passion of weeping. 

No dbttbt he is one of those whose efforts at ctHnpoaition, before 
)ie>as'f (tfced to isell Ms piuno, have educed manv a muttered oath 
f^omliis luck1<^ neighbors. But he is a man of a great aoul wi 
k noble, useful life. 

■ Y6ud&a:y r yen disbelieve. Tou deny the utility of a life Uiat 
|ichieves nought but disappointment. Reader, the fame of many 
aebntethpbrafyfa'builton «u<;A didappointments^the disf^point- 
iiientsofb^ert. Tou disbelieve that the history I have sketched 
impossible in these days of enterprising managers, of \]^ni venal 
g<6ocf taste, 6f charity organizations. Reader, the world is a wide 
iwirfd, and there is many a dreary-spot in it. You ask* "Why 
does he waioe his time and his life in seeking after the unattain- 
ftUef * 'Tou iiate the pride that spurns what voii call *' a useful 
mi^*'Y<m would have him scrape the fiddle in a musie-hall. 
Tou wo^d wish him to dance attendance in the school-rooms of 
fbei!ch. ' But you forget that wbere nature bestows fine braina 
^J^oin iiddsabToad back. Tou forget that the subtle imagi« 
nation ojf the artist m&y be blighted in the tussle with mechanic^ > 
routiine ana enforced inferiority. A^d yet voi^ doubtless have 
friends whose existences have been embittered by the imptjsslbility 
6f exefe^ing a fancied creative power, but to whom, the neee^ity^ 
fotbiiea^dlias appeared paramount Our poor friend did not aa 
r^^aiti that necessity ; and seeing the alternative, there is much to 
be satii for his way of thinking. I beg pardon, I liave unwittingly 
btecome prions. 

H(>garth, I said, had not represented the woes of musicians — X 

Seant the woes oi unrecognized musical talent Bis picture of 
e "Shfag€d Musician" portrays the outrage of musical sensibility. 
The ^ that has, by lonj; use, become accustomed only to aweel 
concordance, feels acutenr the babel of that barbarous serenade. 
The sufferii^s of the ** Knraged Husician" are our own intensi-i 
tM. It never, t confess, occurred to me till the other da^ that a 
musician who had thtis suffered might mentally transfer ms mar- 
tyrdom tb his neighbor, and thus become so struck with tlie brutali- 
titt he is Committing as to desist altogether from music. This pos- . 
sibility sujgge^ted itself to jne while reading Mr. Schuyler's interest- 
ing book on Turkestan. There appears to exist among the Tlir-> 
tars a refinement of feeling not ci^ited to European votaries of 
harihbny, Mri Schuyler will doubtless ptu^on me for not quoting, 
thiq anecdote wf^iaHm; as cerUun variations of language co^s neees* 
sa^y to elucidate the meaning which I attach to the fable. 

Ks'hero wiEUi a Ipcal saint, Khorkhut l)y name, whose stature, 
folirteen feet, made liim an oT)ject of some eminence In the country. 
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He was fond of music, and had a desire to learn to plav upon the 
lute. Acfordiugly, being of a sensitive temperament lilnaself, and 
knowini^ of wlial discomfort to otliers are tiie Hl-burmonies evoked 
tiy the unskilled bund, he unselfishly withdrew to the edge of the 
world in onler to complele his musical education, la this hope, 
however, he was disappointed. Visited one night by a dreaia, he 
thought he saw some men digging a grave. ** For whom i»thai 
grave?" he asked. " For Kliorldiut,^ they replied. He awoke, 
and the result of tbis short but plainly-pointed coaversation was 
that he speedily removed bis nbiding-place. So hasty a delermina- 
tion, so evident a care for life, may strike the reader as inconsist- 
ent with that streugtb of character which marks every truly great 
man* A word about this hereafter. From the edge of the world 
Kbprkbut now removes to its. eastern corner, ' No rest, hoiwever, 
9au this giant son of harmony lind here. The same vision again 
asstiils him. and with the same results. Now be pitches his tent on 
(he Western comer ; now on the northern ; now on the soutbem ; 
but all in vain, At length it dawned upon him that his only re^ 
source was to try the centre of the world ; and he conisequditiv 
encamped upon the banks of the 8yr-Daria, which, as every well- 
informed person knows, in the centre of the world. But alas ! 
there too these hideous phantoms pursued him. *'HustI,*'he 
cried, in piteous lamentation, ** must i then resign all hope of being 
able to discourse with thee, O lute, O mistress, in that sweet lan- 
guage which thou alone understandest ? Ye gods, if there be any 
pity^iii heaven,** he continued (unconsciously quoting JSoeas's 
stock phrase), ** have mercy on your hapless slave, who, aftiar all, 
ohiy wanls to learn to play upon the lute.** Then seeing the dark 
waters of the Syr Daria rolling beneath, and despauring of pity, he 
cast his mantio ou the stream and himself on the mantle. But, 
wonderful to relate, those murky waters dki not engulf him* . His 
fldated, arid there, in this unassailable position, he found peace at 
length. He played his lute ; he played it for a hundred years ; 
and ihen he died. The manner or tlie cause of his death hua not 
been transmitted to us. It must ever remain a mystery whether 
his passion for the lute was the secret of his Longevity ; or whether, 
had he been no musician, and lived like other folk, he uiight^not 
h^ve attained to even a greater ago. . Perhaps the mere, fact.of .hav^ 
iiig so completely his own wayioelayed. the process ofnatuxaJ.de* 
cay. Biit, be that as it miiy, the. issue is foreign to ouraubje^.. . 
The question which now cuhcerhs.usls why Was. Kborkblit 
sainted? In some rustic European calendars we find such unde- 
serving saints as Pilate and his wife ; but the Easterns have gen- 
erally some sufHcieut reason for their canonizations. Of his pedi- 
gree we know nothing ; we may conclude therefore that the dignity 
was not hereditary. Stature is a sign of diatinction in (he Bast^ 
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kditisaa altrilmte of denls ts^ell as hdrbea. Thus wc mi^ 
oonjectnro that bU saiothoud was conferred on him for some such 
reason as theiollowibg. He -wasankan who lived a Jong life with a 
distinct object in view, and, deapUe the difficuHics thrown inrhis 
way, al last attained tliat object. These difficuUies were aggra* 
vatwl— 1, by the fact of liis enormous 8tature« which rendereojiii 
proceedings a matter of geneml notoriel v ; d, because of his axr 
treniety sensitive nature, which did not allow him to interfere with 
tiie cani|t>rt of his felloes; for tlie nightmares, which hnuuted 
bini» were nothing but the reproaches of his unselfisli conscience^ 
Ont«, however, in the miUst of the desolate flood of the Syr-Daria, 
he kuew that he was at length alone, and could learn how to un- 
burden his music-laden soul without annoyance to any one. These 
are nice points of feeling to be oQmmepiofated by barbaruin Tar« 
tars» say you. Timour was a Tartar ; and the reasons he alleged 
for cokic]iieat were substantially the same as those now put forward 
by Ofaristtan Biissia. 

Music i» &• physical neoeasity for certain people. No one will be , 
inclined lo doubt thia who has heetf at the university, and.h<^rd 
tbe simvdtaiieaiia-bufst of melody which arises the very instant 
tbat the chMrk marks the hour when tiie aulhority of learning is 
^aoed in al)eyai«ee and music -sways the alternating sceptre, 
Thiia, witliout doubt, there are many of ua whom delicacy of fecU 
iag pceveuta froto seeking to expresa our thoughts in harmony i 
herded ti^cther, as wt» anew in the metropolis, and ainoe, unlike 
£borkhut»- we cuoaot play nomad< 

Half -of >U9 Ihrive on noise, and the oilier lialf cannot subs^ist withr 
eat absolute fjuiet What, then « can be done? Can wc, like the 
reverse of insolation I otice heard of the poor-rate difficulty in Lpn- 
don, munely, la surround ^ich rich man's house with a circle oi 

Snalidhove}»*-can.we banish all pianos and ^icli-liko iuvcsntions 
tlmevil one to one quarter of LoadQn? Imagine* if you can, 
lb« difficulties of this 1 And if it were accomplished, imaj^inc thp 
livalry -that would spring up between the musical and. the non^ 
musioil memUera of the commuiiity. . Our boasted London would 
then belhtle better than tli^- Indian yillage of whicii Sir William 
Sleenlaa writes, where thjere are two. Mohammedan parti£s« whQ 
cel^rate tfaeur f^mon* one in silence, the other to the sound p( 
tbetam^tonu (N.B, I should think the quietiata would uUlmateiy 
adopt the rival mode of wor^ip.) 

• I know of no remedy for this state of affairs. To mc the prob» 
ICBI appeara insohilile. But let us not sit with folded hands i 
There ia apalli^tive whfeh suggests itself to me— a medicine pre* 
scrihed by t^ most famous phvsiciuns-r-a medicia<^ easy of appli* 
catieo, but diilicuU to meet with. It is dtaritp. 
Do I doctor myself with the medicine I prescribe to others ? you 
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ask ; or am I a musician, and thus plead (^ caiue of jay "ptdtm- 
sioD ? 

Between oiuB^?«Bk dear reader, neither is the case. I certainly 
do not practise what I preach, hat being capable of some sort of 
studied ^oise which the lenient might possibly reco^ize as music, 
I am thus in« i)09ition to exercise the '* lex talionis/' which I do 
rigidly^'* an eve for an eye/' a headache for a headache. For 
further particulars inquire next door. 

L. T., in OarnfUa MagawM. 
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Ttm l^hitarian body In Hie new and old world ha^e }«8t been 
cdleiHHtin^ th^ centenary of Dr. William £]lery Oinuming, whom 
thi^ ct^ift as one of tbeii< greater pro^ets. That chum has been 
oft^n chailisnge(), ahd it must be allowed liiat to the average way- 
f urer tile difficulty of differencing CSianmn^ from the best type of 
Christian "known to us In these latter days is a very sarioua one. 
However^ as b6 was bred in that church, imd nerer formidly with- 
drew frdmftj fh^Uhitariand have, on the^whole, a better xkbt 
thkh iany others tdsei^e <m tile occinion for brmging him and his 
testimony once again ^promiaedtiy i>efore us, and deserve tiite 
thanks of ail friends of human progress for having done so wiUi 
exei^lent taste and no little success. His life and woAc were many- 
sided;' and well worth study on i^l sides, but my purpose .is to 
to^eh on One only, and to -speak of him in his relationa to that 
stnj^l band 6i men and women who, to my mind, havs earned the 
highest place as benefactors of our race in this strange and eventful 
century — to whom the seeker for heroic and Christian lives, for the 
simpk^t, the truest, the bravest followers of the Son of Mian, will 
iid(fhis highest examples— 4he ftbolitionfets of New England. I 
ddnot for^, I am proud always to remember, that Old England 
led Yhef way, and that the struggle here too was one which tried 
men's. hearts and reins. But honor to whom honor is due t And if 
w^^ilf tr^ to^thini^wbat^ur anfi^laveiymovenisntwou^ have 
been had-our BOOiOOO^ shives been scattered over the southen 
counties of England, instead of ovor islands thoosands of miles 
away, add had belonged by law to the noltenen and squires iu 
thbs(» counties more strictly tlian their rabbits and hares belong to 
them under our game laws, we shall have little hesitation, I tbuik, 
in yielding freely the foremost place to the group of NewEitf* 
landers among whom Ohanning stood out a noteworthy. figius, la 
some respects undoulitedly the most noteworthy pi alU 
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..." aU honor AQd paise to the women and men 

who spolte oat for the damb and the downtrodden 
I need not to name them— already for. eaoh 
.1 eee.hiftorar ptepariug the statue and niehe. 

. They were narah ; but shaQ Miu.be bo ehocked at hard trords 
. Who have beaten your prmiing>hook8 np into ewordaf . . • 
Ton needuXloolc 8by at yonr stetere and bcothen 
Who stabbed with sharp wonle for the freedom of others^ . 
To/ a wreath, twine a wreath, for the loyal and thie 
^hO, for sake of the many, dared stand with the few.*' 



% 



This defence, which he who was to beuomeone of their most 
powerful voices here finds hunself driven to make for the harshness 
of the abolitionists, was never needed for Channiug ; and it is for 
this reason thatHiiave refend^ to:hhn^aa peih^ps :^e>i«08t note- 
worthy of them all. For in all the excitement of a controversy which 
h^fdlt ttrlK; fior <he Hfo'ilB^y «xk1 ^to be gc^ng down to the roots 
offhik^r^*tiOD:theTel|gioii8atid respectable world shrank, from 
thr^^of tte'ieaidier they bad pretended to love loid honor for 
tbtnyTyiAfsf^v^Jiirhea the fiiiger of hatred and soorn was pointed ait 
him hi the most inftneiitial journals as th^ fomenter of revolution 
aDd'^e-asHodatrof fslcmsiuidi lanatiosr^Dowoidover felLfrom his 
lips oi^ pettiwiilch was not weighted with 4s<MBsideration for and' 
sytajpathv withf his. enemies, s&d generous allowaaoQ for the diffi. 
culueil^^^ flle'SoatfaemslaT^wownier.'^ la his first^reat MOtti-sl^veiy 
ma%ifeiftCHi4ifi8 letter to H. day on the annexation of TexaB-«4ie 
speaks ^ h&r own: early resideitce in the &oiith» and his life-long 
atfitekment to themin these wonls : " There is something singn^ 
Iai^'«aptiv|itiiig inihe tinbounded ho6pitaU(y» the, impulsive gei^ 
er^ity;:th0 catelessaess for th4B fatm»». the frank,. open manners 
the^dQ^f^at spirit and.^omrage, whiph marks the people;'* an< 
f R>tii''l3its. attSSmlff he never swerved in later yean, when the con,- 
teiichii^ become must envenomed. . 

-'flit^ittatlnrOhiistian.warldhaS'made vejy little progress in 
thedivtueartolassa^ngflBd overcoQ^ng evil,^' was .one of his 
s^^ltigj^;' anditwas widiscnipulous care that he strove to set some 
exampl<^otith&jdivine'method in tfae^reat oontrover^ of hjs own 

'£itI]^.tka«r^^ar.briBQy^tl».4)oa^ reoall tbe pbsi^oii of t&e 
qs«iitfstt in 3t8dai Thtt-strut^lo in;B9^1a9<) wtis dn^wing/to mi 
tnid.' -Tb^Nse^'o^aa who BB09ld enough wUl recollect those days^. 
Iid>w^ldren wsrebrmigikt up to use no sugar* and to give oveiy 
pdiiny ihey could call tliiir own for the cause of the slave ; when 
gtswii men and. women were spending themselves freely for the 
some cause ; how the time was one of bright hope and enthusias- 
tie weikl for the goal waafull in view. On th^ 1st of August, 
1^4» the act passed, and. emancipation was i^ fsot. ^ j 
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In the United States it was far otherwicle. Tliere year by year 
the prospect was growing darker^ and the clouds were gathering. 
The Southern tone had changed under the strain of the immense 
development of the cotton trade. Instead of lamenting slavery ^ 
an evil inheritance from tlieir fathers, which was to be eui tailed by 
every prudent method, and finally extinguished, Calhoun and the 
other Southern lea<icfs were now openly proclaiming it to be the 
true condition of the laborer, and the mainstay of Christian society. 
They were looking round eagerly for new slave States to halance 
the steady increase of free Slates in the North, and by savage word 
find savage act were challenging and trying to stamp out eveiy 
A!1;empt to interfere wilh their domestic instrtutton. 

Their cballeoge had l)een at last formaliy accepted, and. th« 
gage of buttle taken up in deadly etivnest. It Was in tlii& winter 
of 1880-1 that GttiTison, the immortal journeyman printer, byes- 
traordmary self-denial and energy, got out the first number ot the 
Liberator, declaring slavery to be a " league with death aiul cove- 
nant with hell,*' and pledging himself and his friends to WiSrwith 
it to the bitter end. Their watchword was, ttiicoiiiproHii»ii|r, 
immediate emancipation. 

It was in this same winter that Channing went to spend some 
months at St. Croix. He had not been In « i^ve State siiMse iU3 
boyhood, and he returned with all bis old impressions confirmed 
and strengthened. Slavery ho felt to be even a.grealor cocse to 
1he world than he had always proclaimed it, and so be preaMclMd on 
Itis' return to New England. At the same time, without joiniog 
them openly he showed much interest in the work of Gurrison sod 
-the uncompromising party, pleading for them that" deeply moved 
souls will speak strongly, and ought to speak, so as to move and 
shake nations. * ' No wonder that they turned eagerly to him ta the 
hope that -he would come forward and lead their attack. But for 
the moment this could not be. The temper of the combatants, 
waxing fiercer day by day, was a barrier which he could not cross 
as yet, and nodoubtthesocialostracism^-^oformidalileto one who 
for a genefatlon had stood foremost among those whom his cdun- 
frymen delighted to honor-^weighed somewhat with him. He 
could defend the abolitionists as ** men moved by a passionate de- 
motion to truth and freedom/* which led them to speak '* with an 
iiHlignaiit energy which ought not to be measured by the ataadsrd 
of ordinary times ;" but join tliem at once he could not. • 

And they in their disappointment were almost ready to denounce 
him as one of those New England recreants who are addressed in 
the first stining appeal of Hosea Blglow to his Massachusetts i^- 

low-citizens: 

. _ ^ - « ... 

'"^all, go 'long to help *em stealtn*, 

Big^r pens to cram with slav«8, , 
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Heip the men that^s oilers deaTin* 
.' ' ' Insults on yoarf athersVgravefl ; 

. Help the strung to grind thu feeble, , . 

Help the many agin the few ; 
- ' Help the men that call your people 

Whitewashed slaves and pcddiin* crew !*' . 

• ' • . * 

: Tbe questloQ whether Ohanniag would have doiie well to join 
the abohtionists in these early days will always rc^maia fairly.de- 
batahte, and will be settled by each of us according to. the 
str^ii^h of his own lighting instinct. Those who blame him for 
delaying can at any rate call himself as a witness on their side. 
For w^hen at the end nf 1834 the Rev. Sajmuel May. general agent 
of the Boston Anti Slavery Society, in answer to Cbanning's ex- 
lidstulatidns as to the harshness and violence of their language, 
and the heat and one- sidedness of the abolitionist meetings^ turned 
apon him with, *' Why then have you left Uie movement in 
. young and inexperienced hands? Why, sir, have. you not moved 
r^why have you not spoken before?" Channing, after a pause, 
replied in his kindest tones» '* Brotlier May, I acknowledge the 
.jnstic© of your reproof. 1 have been silent too long." 

Looking, however, at the man's age and character, I cannot Join 
' in jca^ng blame on Channing. Otber men might have desei^ved 
reproach for not emphasizing thdr convictions in this W£^ ; but 
not he. . At school he had gained the name of the Peacemaker. 
He had been true to that character for half a century. While a 
gleam of hopje remained that the South might even yet move in the 
direction of abolition, a gentle firmness in remonstrance was, the 
Qoly weapon he could conscientiously sanction. And in 1830 there 
vas still such a gleam of hope in the lurid clouds. As late as 1832 
the question of aljolition was discussed in the Virginian Legislature. 
Some few^ of the best Southern public men still held the old doc- 
tiine, and were ready to woik for gradual emancipation. They 
^ipefe.evett doing so by a cnlunization society and other stop-gaps, 
■ the, liolluwnesB and worthlessuess of which had not yet been 
proved. The Peacemaker therefore might still hope to prevail. 

But now the time had indeed come when. further hesitation 
would Imve left a stain on his armor. I have said that the So,uth 
-nfeerfe;(m.thft lookout Jor new teriitories into /which to carjy their 
-slai?^, and the devil rarely fails to firid what they are, in sear:ch,of 
for men on such a quest as that. lu 1827 the Spanish Anierican 
colonies had gained their independence. Mexico,, the chief of theua, 
aud the nearest neiglihor to llie United Slates, had from the jBrst 
lo6ked up to the great republic wilii hope and admiration. But 
from her elder sister np response came. Her good-will was coldly 
put aside, for she had vieclared fieedom to all slaves in her bqrders, 
wd these borders, unhappily for her, compiised a magnificent ter* 
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flUyry calkd Tdxas, as large as any f6ur States of the TJnioa, and 
oaSaently fitted for ootton>growing, and therefore for slave labor: 
1 ^rbe tedaptation of this iNahoHi's vineyard soon proved too strong 
lor the slaveholders, lind an iBounigration of planters and slaves set 
inl' The Mexfoan governnient remonstrated, and hikh^ words 
ended in a declaration of independence by the new setttets, and 
luting, which niust soon have resulted in their defeat, for they 
scavoely amoikiited to 20,000 in all, but for the constant replenish- 
iaent of their ranks by bands of filibusters from the other 'side 
of theMis^ssippi. By this means Texas maintained a precaiions 
kind:of independence, which she was bent on converting into an- 
nexation to the Union. For some time every American statesman 
scouted so shameless a proposal, but by degrees the value of the 
dDOQtcy began to' impress the ^ave States mere and more. Talk 
of ^* mai&ifest desthiy" began to be heard, not only !n the yew Or* 
leant B^affum and in the border ruffian country, but within the 
Ifralteof €oi»^r^ss, till in 1835-6 it became clear that the Question of 
aiknexadon; involviag almost certain war with Mexico, was about 
to be 'submitted to the great council of the nation. 

aBere then was a new departure, involving oh the part of the na^ 
Hon asMiction of slavery such as had never yet been tolerated. 
Already Channing had begun to redeem his pledge. He had pub- 
ttshed a^rolume on slavery, taking firm ground against the furious 
madnei»of theSoutheniers, who wcire calling for the suppres- 
sion ^ of anti'^i^very pabtications, ami setting prices on the 
h^Mb of leading abolitionists; and against the more ddious 
reis9>eci&ble Kortiiern mobs, which even in Boston bad broken 
Ufr meetaiga, and in New York had dragged Garrison through the 
Streets with a halter round his neck, intent on hanging him. 
Clniiaing had also opened his pulpit to May, the geneial agent of 
tbeauli-slaYetv societies. Now he stepped forward as a leader, 
and stood frankly side by side with the abolitionists. 

Sdecting for his correspondent Heniy Clay of E]entucky,the best 
aipd most moderate of Southern politidans, he address^ to him 
the most fiBimous of his political writings, the letter on the Hhnex^ 
ation of Texas. I bave already quoted from this work one of 
Bumy pateaces which show his friendly temper toward the South- 
etn slavehidderB, but the most thoroughgoing abolitionist could 
take no exception to the firmness of the position taken, or the 
po#er witib which it was held. Space will only allow ttie to give 
the briefest outline of this masterly paper. 

V Oonmss,'' Channing said, *' is about to be called on to decide 
whetherT^xas shall be annexed to the Union. Public questions 
luivo not been those on which mv work has been spent i but no one 
speaks, the danger presses, ana I cannot be silent: Th^^ are 
crimes which in their oiagnitude have a touch of the sublime, and 
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11)19 wUl be one of them. The current excuses oi3rlT.mftft»4t moie 
odio^. .Tbe^nuexatioBists talk of ibeJr sseiU fur freedom ! y^h^ 
tbey really pieau is their passion for uqrigbteous.apolL-tfQf^Biaailest 
destiny I away with suqh vile sophistiy.; thereon \» nnaeeesst^ 
1^ crime. Mexico came to us seven years ago, a.fiidter i^ubUb 

£' i8t escaped fi:om the yoke of a Buropeaa tyranny* looking toMia 
opefuUy for good-will and sympathy, Xc^tea4. ol these; Jn)e|Ut 
unholy, ^eed, .we hare sent them land speculators, and jruffiad^ ^m 
are wagmg war upon a nation to which weowedprot^ddon JBtgasnal 
s^ch assaults. Is the time never to oome when the neighUorhodd 
ola more powerful and civilized ))eople will prove a blensilig and 
£K>t a curse to an inferior community ?.: 

r *' But the crime is aggravated by. the real cause of it» wiiidi. is 
the extensicm and perpetuation of the slaver trade. Whafe.wiH 
oUierjaationp,. what especially will il^ngland, say lo its':.' W^eho^ 
^prpp up slav^nr by thiaAbbusteriog* but the fall Q£jdfki«t7 isftft 
sure aEf the fall of your own Ohio to thi^ ^a,; A vtai^kim prov^dtiBf^ 
war by, cupidity, by encroactoient, tmcli above all, by eflterts to 
spread slavery, is alike false to itself, to God, and to the hunian 
r^oe^ : Toil i^e storing on a new and fatiil path* X^et the mlead 
apd perpetuation of slavery be once systenuUicaily piXMMsed aa ft 
Si^u&jsrQ p(4ioy, and a iiew feeling will burst forth in Ihe Kertfa^ 
li§t t^as be opce annexed, and there can be no more peadesleif 
u& l^e may not see the catastrophe of the tragedy, the first: si^ne 
of whkh :«re seem so ready to enact; we who are enlarging the 
border of fda very when all over Christc^idom there ar^ ^i:n» uC« 
gf<4wing elevation of the poor in.^ery other countcy* ,tfie are 
sinking heiow the civilization of: our d»y : we are iiiTilin|p thfiflcoriiy 
indignation^ and abhorrence of the world. In ^l>ort, this prupoaed 
measare will exert a disastrous influence on the moral sefitlnifinta 
and principles of this country, by sanctioning plunder, by Jii£tok^ 
ing cupidity, by emxairagin^ lawless speculatioii, by;bi^iog inlft 
the Ccnlederaey a community whose whole histo^ and dfOmn- 
stancee are adverse to moral order and whc^esome' restraint, 'b^r 
violating national f aith> by proposing immoral and inhumanenda^ 
by placing us asf^ people in opposition, to the efforts of phikt!* 
tbropj asd Iheadyaocing movements of the civilized wosldi ■ |^»e»- 
domis%htiBg her battle in the world with long enolmhoddfr 
against hftr already. Let us not give new chances to her..ioe8.V; .• 
Bisdifllcu]t in our space to give eyen a faint notion of the 
f)wer of argument and beauty of style of thid spkhdid pi»test;hui: 
trust I may have induced some readers to go to the original, 
Texaa was npt annexed till after Ohanning*s d^tfa* sii^ years later/ 
and there can be no doubt that the inHuenec fala^ lelitec toJ^« Glair 
ex$rt$d aqd the encouragement jt brought to the aduori^ in CoiK^^ 
IWiwbripedjnaterlally t<^postpoootbe.©Tilday. / ... 
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Occasions fur speech now crowded on liim thick and faist. > la 
Jul^, 18d6« a mob sacked the office of the Plalanl/irapiai at CinciB' 
nati, and drove Mr. Birney, il» editor, from this city. ChanniDg 
could not rest till he bad wiitten him the noble letter (published in 
hisooUccted works under the title. "* The AMitkMiists.*') exhort- 
ing Biroey and his fiiends to hold fa^t^the right of free discii«sioQi 
but to exercise it as Cbristinns. *' The cross is the l>adge sod 
standard of our religion. I honor all who bear it. I look wili^ 
soorn on the selfish greatness of this world, and witli pity upon 
the most gifted and pru8i)crous in the struggle for office and power ; 
bat I look with reverence on tho obscurest man who 8uffi;rs furthe 
rfght, wlio is true to a good but persecuted cause." 

But his complete identification with the al)oHtionist8 «lid not 
come till the next year. In November. 1837. the office of the^lto 
Observer, in Illinois, was attacked, sacked, and its owner and edi- 
tor, Lovcjoy, the fiiend and fellowrworker of Garrisunr killed 
while defending his property. New England respectability w«s 
ftiirly startled at last. It was resolved by gentlemen of position, 
who liad no dealings with abolitionists, that a meetin^^ must be 
held in Fancuil Hall to protest against this and other acts of mur- 
derous violence, and to maintain the threatened^ right of free 
apeecb. A petition for the use of the hall was prepared » end tb« 
first signature was Channing^s. above tltoseof S<pwa11, Sturgis. aod 
others of tlH3 best blood in Boston. The board of akierroen refused 
tlio Imll. but the response from the whole Bay Btafo to a temperate 
letter of Channing's in the Daily Advertifter so<m convinced them 
that they had gone too far. The hall wn;» granted, an<l the mcet- 
hig held on Deceml)er 6th, and Ohanuiug proposed resolutions in 
favor of freedom of speech and meeting prepared by himself. 
When these bad been seconded, the Attorney -General of Massa- 
chusetts rose and in a speech in which he likened the Alton muli 
to th« fathers of the Kevolution, opposed the resolutions. The 
meeting wavered, and they would probably have been lost but for 
the speech of an unknown youth, who has since proved himself 
the greatest of anti shivery orators, Mr. Wendell PhtUips. The 
resolutions were carried in the end by acclamation, and for the 
moment the cause of freedom triumphed in Boston. But too soon 
the clouds gathered again, swiftly and ominously, and from that 
time till his denth, in 1843, Ghanning's soul was vexed, and his 
patience tried by the blind fury and malignity with Which the 
slave-owners* cause was pressed, and the fiequent unwisdom and 
Btedless provocation with which the assault was met. 

Within a few days of the Faueuil Flail meeting, when a weaker 
vain man would have been glorying in his triumph, he addressed a 
lotterto the IJberaior calling on the abolitionists to show their dis- 
approval of Lovejo^*s use of force at Alton. " You are a growlnj^ 
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pfu^y, Imrnlng with ri^^teous zeal," ho urged ; ** but you are (lis-, 
trasted and Hated by a muUitudo of your fellow-ciOzens. Hi;re 
are tbe^ seeds of deadly strife, conflicts^ bloodshed. Show your 
fiNrbeairaDce now, show that you will not. meet force by force* 
Trust in the laws and the moral sympathy of the commuoity. 
T^ the power of-siiflfering for truth. The first Christians tried it 
iimoiig eommimities more ferocious than ours, and prevailed/' 

And now he himself had to bear bitter humiliutiou for the truLli'a 
sake, such as the refusal of the committee of his own church to 
allow a service connected with the death of his friend, Charles 
Fdlleli, a leading abolitionist. 

Tet he continued his work faithfully and even, hopefully, speak- 
ing out at every dafigerous turn in the conflict which was raging 
nmud him. His chief remaining works in connection with the 
slavery question are ** The Duty of the Free Slates, ' ' in which he de- 
fends the English Govisramcut f(jr refusing to suijender a slave 
earfio, who had overpowered the officers and crew, and had car- 
ried thie brig Cicole into Ntissau ; and "Emancipation," u tract on 
tbe great triumph in the West Indies. They should be read by all 
who desire to know the length and breadth of his strength and his 
charity. 

As Englishmen, however, we may be allowed to refer with spe- 
cial pride to his last, public utterance. In the summer of 1842 he 
was d^kig Slowly in the lovely Berkshire hills, when the return of 
August 1 St, the anniversary of emancipation in the West Indies^ 
OBce more inspired him to lift up his voice for tlie outcast and the 
oppressed. To the men and women of Berkshire he si)oke of the 
emancipation of the 800,000 British slaves. While giving full 
credit to the nation, and the nfii;n who had been the instruments of 
thisehange, he repeats unco more, '^Emancipation was the fruit 
of Christian principle acting ou the mind and head of a great peo- 
ple. The hl]M?rator of those slaves was Jesus Christ.** And these 
aiv the last words he ever ^poke in public : ** The song, * Ou earth, 
peace,* will not always sound as a fiction. Oh, come, thou kingdom 
»f God for which we. daily pray ! Come, friend and Saviour of 
the race, who didst shed thy Wood on the cross to reconcile man to 
^n and earth to Heaven ! Come, ye predicted ages of righteous- 
ness and love fur which the faithful have so lou^ yearned ! Come, 
A.lmighty Father, and ci*owu with ihiue omnipoieocc the hum* 
We strhrinvs of thy children to subvert oppression and wrong, to 
spread light and freedom, peaoe and joy, the truth and spirit of 
Ifey Stm through the whole earth. * ' 

These were the Isst words of the great Christian leader of the 
New Ehgland abolitionists. He died before his country had com- 
tuitteu the great wrong whose issues he had so dearly seeu. The 
^ar with Mexico was declared in 1848 ; Texas and California wer0 
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dnhezed, iriid, as Channing prophesied, all hope of. pfaoob^ween 
'North and South while slavery soryiyed ^aBlshed from that hour, 
llien followed twelve feveriirii years of f atile comproraS^e and 
smouldering civil war ; the Fagitive Slave Law« the Fre«;S0iJ ix^- 
sade io Kansas, the raid of Min Brown at Harper'»Feriy^. culmi- 
nation in secesmon and the extinction of slavery on tb^: llorlh 
American continent in tommts of the best blood of th^ rqmblik, 
poured out at last like water to redeem that^'* strange new world" 
as the glorious iilherUatice of all men, without dia^ctioA oi race, 
dolor, or condition. . '•- 

All honor to the brave and true souls who led tiie forlorn Jbope, 
otid tahim, the wisest and gentfest, and not ite least firm, infill 
whosef memory hlschufch have been strivin^r ^ leeep green av^ 
fresh in men's minds. In tMnk&ig of his antt-slavery roeordt 40^ 

^not the'lesson read somehow thus? There are times when itwos)^ 
seem that ^reat causcas vah outy be npteld in tlHs rmysttirkns 
baltles-lietd <^ our race by an enthiilMasm which csui^^ hut 4»i}e 
side, backed by the {string armr, prompt to retnim l%low f or U^v. 
But such crises can only arise in human affairs from ^he-tfiMhuie'i^f 
trtie ini^ight, patiehce, chbrfty^ at some earlier stage i^ ih^-di^A- 
And, on the whole— while duly honoring those who> have^ooe.lbe 
roughest work With word and sword-^^We sbaU be^^fierveO^'s 
purpose bv bearing steadily in mind that theTLCtory y)I tbe Qoiiof 
Man — whteh ahme b^ made any and att othet .victdrle^^p«B«ible 

.for his bretbren-^was wun<for o«t raee by hka.c^whom'it v&s 
^idbv' the inspired seer, " Ho shall not cry, nor lift, up^viiDf cau^ 

' Ms velce to be heard in die street; A bruised t«ed shuH he not 
break, taid the smoking flax shall he not quench:- he ^ shall brid^ 
forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail nor be discoucsg^. 

' Yilf he have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles aliaU wait for 

.his law.** '■ ^noi»ja^iax}^ifCBB,4n Madnd(!U^ 



ON* THE METHOD OF ZADIG: 

. ..> . RB19IQSPECTITB PBjOPHECT AS K FUNCTION OP SCIB37CB. 

- "Une maiqae ploB sftra^ae loates eclles dci Zadig;*'*-^0Di9Kat . ;. 

It is a usual and a cunittiendabie practice to preface the discus- 
sion of the views of a philosophic tbmker by some account of tlie 
man and of the circumstances which shaped his life and colored bis 
way of lookmg at things ; but, though Zadig is tited in one of the 
most important chapters of Cuvier's greatest work', little^ is^known 
^bput hun^.and that little might perhaps be better autlranticsted 
than it is. .< , 
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It 48 said that he IWed at B*byl(Hrm the ikmot EintfMoi^bda}: ; 
bat the name of Moabdar does not appear i& the list of jBabykutian 
mttsreigBn brought to light by the patience and the iiujluflliy of the 
deeipherarB of cuneiform insoriptiuns in these later yean ; nor in- 
deed am I aware that there is any other authority for liis existence 
than tliat of the biographer of Zadig, One Arouet de yoltairc, 
among' whose more eonspicuous meiita atriol hiatorieal accuracy is 
pethttptf'hardiy to be reckoned. - ■ . . 

HapptlyZadig is in tlie position of a gvent many o^ier j^iloiiha- 
phers. What he was lilie wlien he was in the fleshy indeeti 
whether he existed at all, are maiters of. no gi:eat eonaequence. 
What we tare about inal^ht is that it fthows the way, not whetlier 
it is lamp or candle, tallow or wax. Our otdy real interest in Zadig 
Ues !ta the conceptions of Which he is the putative father ; and.biis 
bioghipher has stated these with so much duarnees^and vivvicio],is 
ilhttthition that we need hardhr fed a pang» eyea if <cntiQal re- 
search i^ould prove KingMoabcbir and all the rest of the «toryjo 
bennhistoricat and reduce Zadig hhnsdll to the shadowy cpnditjjon 
ef a solar myth. ■ ' { 

Voltaire iells us that, disenchanted with life bjr sundry domestic 
misadtentures, Zadig witiidrew from the turmoil of Bubylon to a 
secluded retreat on the banks of the Euphrates, where he begujUed 
his solitude by the study of nature. The maaifoM wo9deiir${ the 
world of life hud a particndar attCraction for the lonely jitudeai ; 
hicessant and patient observatioD of the plants and animals al^out 
him shttrpenea his naturallv gdod powers of observatieu ai^d of 
reasoning ; until, at length, he 'acquired a sagacity which enabL^d 
him to perceive endless minute differences among eiijectp which, 
to tiie untutored eye, appeared absolutely alike. 

It might have been expected that this enlati^emeiiit of the pow^s 
of Uie mind and of its stoieef natural knowledge could tend to 
nothine but the increase of a man's own welfare and the good of 
his fellow-men. But Zadig was fated to experience the vanity of 
such expectations. 

" One day, walking near a little wood, he saw, hastening that 
wav, one of the queen's chief eunuchs, followed by a troop of offi- 
cials, who ai^peared to be in the greatest anxiety, running" hither 
and thither like men distraught, in search of ^omaJos^ treasure. 

" * Young man/ cried the eunuch, ' have you seen the queen's 
^ogV . Zadig answered modestly, 'A bitch, I think, not ailo^.' 
' Quite right, replied the eunuch ; and Zadl^ continued. ' A ve^y 
atnaU spaniel who has lately had puppies ; she limps witn the IMt 
forelsff, and has very long ears.' ' An, you have seen her then'!' 
fiaid the breathless eunuch. 'No/ answered Za^ig. *I have hot 
B^n her; and I really was not aware that the queen possessed a 
8panieL' 
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*' By au odd coincidence; at: the: very sapde time, the handsomest 
horse.m the king's stabler broke a'wuy from his groom in th« ttsby^ 
Ionian plains. The grand huDtsnian add all his staff were se^iag 
the horse with as much aii3tiety ^' the eunuch and his people tbe 
spaniel ; and the grand hunisitiaii a9kefd ^iidig if ho liad not seeii 
tlie king's horse go that way. 

*' * A first-rate galloper, small-hoofed^ fiye feet hieh ; tail tliree 
feet' and a half \<)u^ ; cheek pieces of the bit of twenty-three caral 
gold ^ sdiues silver Y 'said Zadrg. 

*' * Which way did he go ? Where is he ? ' cried the grand hunts, 
man. 

*' * I have not seen anything of the horse, and I never heard of 
him l)efdre/ replied Zadig. . 

"The grand huntsman an4 the chid^ eunuch made sure that 
Zadig had stolen both the king's horse and the queen's dpaniel, se 
they haled him before the High Court of Desterhani, which at once 
condemned him to the knout and transportatum for life to Siberia. 
But tbe ^ntence was hardly pronounced when the lost horse and 
spaniel were found. Bo the iudges were under the. painful neces- 
sity of reconsidering theif (kcisiou ; but they fined Zadig four 
hundred ounces of gold for saying he had ^eeu that which he had 
not seen. 

- '* The first thing was to pay the itm^ ; afterward Zadi^^-was pe^ 
mitted to open his defence to the court, which he did in the fol- 
lowing terms : - 

*'* Stars of justice, abysses of knowledge, mirrors of truth, 
whose gravity is as that of lead, whose inflexibility is as that of 
iron, who rival the. diamond In clearness, and possess no little 
afiinity with gold ; since I am permitted to address your august 
assembly, I 6wear by Ormuzd that 1 have never seen the respectable 
lady dog of the queen, nor beheld the sacrosanct horse of the king 
of kin8:s. 

'* * This is what happenjsd. I was taking a walk toward the lit- 
tle wood near which I subsequently bad the honor to meet the 
venerable chief eunuch and the most illustrious grand huntsman. 
I noticed the track of an animal in the sand, and w was e^sjf to see 
that it Was that of a small dog. Long faint streaks upon the little 
elevations of sand between the foot mat ks convinced me that it vfM 
a she dog with pendent dugs — showing that she must have bad 
puppies not many days since. Other Ecrapiugs of the sand, which 
always lay close to the marks of thefofcpaws, indicated that she 
had very long ears j and as the imprint of one foot was always 
fainter than those of the other three, I judged that the lady dog of 
our aut^ust queen was, if I may venture to say so, a little lame. 

** • With respect to the horse of the king of kings, permit me to 
ol>serve that, wandei^ing through tlie paths which ttaverse tUe 
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wood, I noticed the marks of lierseshoeSi They were afU equidl*- 
UxkU '* Ah !" said I, *' this is a famous galloper." In a narrow 
alley, only seven feet wide, the dust upon the trunks of the tcees 
was a little disturbed at three feet and a half from the middle ot 
the path. ** This horse,** said I to myself, '* had a tail three fe6t 
and a half Iqng, and, lashing it from one side to the other, he has 
swept awfnr the -dust. '* . Branches ol the trees niet overhead at the 
height of five feet, and under them I stiw newly fallen leaves ; so 
I knew that the horse hnd brushed some of the branchest and< wa^ 
therefore five feet high. As to his bit, it must have been made of 
tweinl^- three carat gold, for he had rubbed it against a stone, which 
tumea out to be a touchstone, with the properties of which I am 
familiar by experiment. Lastly, by the marks which his shoes left 
upon peboles ef another kind, I was led to think that his shoes 
weie of fine silver.' ' 

: " AU the judges, adnlired Zadig's profound and subtle discern- 
ment ; 4Hd the fame of it reached even ' the king and the queen; 
Fr^n the anterooms to the presence-chamber, Zadig*s name was 
Iq everybody's mouth; and although many of the magi, were -of 
opmion that he ought to be burned as a sorcerer, the king c;om^ 
manded that the four hundred ounces of gold which he had been 
fined should be restored to him. So the omcera of the court went 
in state with the four hundred ounces; only they retained three 
hundred and ninety-eight for legal expenses, and their servants 
eiepe^ted fees." 

Those who are interested in leammg more of the fateful history 
of ^eidig mu^t turn to the original ; .we are dealing with him onl^ 
as a philosopher, and thisl>rier excerpt suffices forthe exemplih- 
-eation of the nature of his conclusions and of the method ^y which 
he arrived at them. 

These conclusions may be said to be of the nature of retrospec- 
tive pro|iheci,es ; though it is perhaps a little hazardous to empUj^f 
phraseology which perilously suggests a contradiction in terms-* 
the word *' prophecy*' bting so constantly in ordinary use restrict^ 
<Ki to .-'foretelling." Strictly, however, the term prophecy as 
much applies to outspeaking as. to foretelling ; and even in tlie 
restricted sense of *' divination," it is obvious tliat the essence of 
the prophetic operation does not He in its backward or forward 
relation to the (bourse of time, but in the fact that it is the appre- 
iieosiou of that which lies out of the sphere of immediate knowl' 
^ge. the seeing of that which to the natural sense of the .seer is 
invisible. 

:. The foreteller asserts that, at some future time, a properly situ - 
JBited.Qhseryer will witness certain events : the claivoy ant declares 
that, at this present time/certain things ufe to be witnes3ed a tboit- 
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sand wiles away ; the retrotpectiTe propliei (would thai tiiere wore 
such a word as " back teller*' !) affirms, that so many hours or 
y«ars ago, such and such things were to be seen. In all these 
cases, it is only the relation to time which alters— the procewof 
divination beyond the limits of possible direct knowledge remsms 
tiiesama 

No doubt it was their instinctive recognition of the analog he* 
tween Zadi^ 's results and those obtained by authorized inspiration 
which inspired the BabylonlAu magi with the jtoip^ to liiam tbe 
irfiilosQpber. Zadig admitted that he bad never either seen or 
heard of the horse of the king or of the s|)aniel of the queen ^ and 
yet he ventured to assert in the most positive manner that animals 
answering to their description did actually .exist, and ran alwut the 
plains of Babylon. If his method was good for the divlnatien of 
the course of eyeuts ten hours old, why should it not be good for 
those of ten years or tea centuries past ; nay, might it not extend 
to ten thousand years, and justify the impious in meddlinc with the 
traditions of Oannes and the fish, and aU the sacred foundatioos of 
Babylonian cosmogony ? 

But this was not the worst. There was another consideratioD 
vfhich obviously dictated to the more thoughtful oi the mi^ the 
propriety of burning Zadig out of hand. Bis defence was worse 
than his offence. It showed that his mode of divination was 
fnui^t wiUi danger to mf^ianisQi in general; Bwolk^i with ibe 
pride of human reason he had ignored the established canons of 
mag^an lore ; and, trusting to what after all was mere carnal com* 
mooMsense, he professed to lead men to a deeper insight intonatore 
than magian wisdom, with all its lofty antagonism to eveiy thing 
common, had ever reached. What, in fact, fay at the foundation 
of all 2^dig's arguments but the coarse commonplace assumption* 
upon which every act of our daily lives is based, t^at we may con* 
elude from an effect to the pre-existence of a cause competent to 
produce that effect ? 

The tratcks were exactly like those which dogs and horses leave ; 
therefore they were the effects- of such animiJsas causes. The 
marks at the sides of the fore prii^ts of the dog track were exact^ 
8udi as would be produced by long trailing ears ; therefore the 
dog's long ears were the causes of these marks — and so on. . Kotfa- 
ing can be more hopelessly vulgar, more unlike the majestic 
develc^ment of a sjrstem of grandly unintelligible conclusions from 
suldimely inconceivable premises, such as delights the magisa 
heart, in fact, Zadig's method was nothing but the method ol all 
mankind. Retrospective prophecies, far more astonishing for their 
minute accuracy than those of Zadig, are familiar ta tiiose who 
have watched the daily life of nomadic people. 
. from Ireshiiy broken twigs, crushed leaves, djsUirbed psbU^ 
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ttld Im^H&toliarilfy ^otiriiilAe bir the unimiiied eye, MKAt gmiSX[-' 
ates In tbe Dnifersity of nature will divfaie, not only the faMSt Ihiit *^ 
I)Wrty has Iwssecl' that way, but tte strengtb, ltd compos^n.^ Ite 
cmnfieit took, aijd^fbe number of hourdoi' days which have elapsed 
si^delt^tesied.- Bat Ihey are able to do this bedaiMe; tike Ziulig^ 
they perceive endless minute differences where untrained ey^ dig- 
c^uoMirg ; and because the unconscious ki^ ef coiiiiiion'sense 
com;^sthem to s^e^ount for these^effects by the eauies wMdh th^T' 
knovi^^-be cctaipeteni to produce them. 

' And such mere methoidized savagery was' to diseover the hiddim 
things of nature better than dpriMuedvtotiatiB f mm the nature of ^ 
OrmiiKd— perhaps to rive a history of the past, in whkih Oannea 
irehM be sRogmer ignured ! Deeidedly it were better tx> bum 
this man at c«nce. ' 

' il ihstteet; or an unwonted use of reason, led lfoab<&r*a'magi to 
th!^ conclusion two or three thousand yei^ilgo,'attcthiUean be 
«iid ts that subsequent Mstbi7 has fully justified them. Par the 
rigorous a^pKcationof^adig'ff lone to the fesuilsof accurate and 
long-continued obserration has J&unded all those setenoes whieh 
have b^n tenined historical or paleettological, because they are 
retroflfectively prophefie and strive toward the re«H>tt8tructioii la 
htunan inkag&ation of evehto whibh have Tanjbshed and owed to 

History, fh fhe ordinary acceptiition of the 'word, 'fa hemd • ixpmk' 
the Interpretation of doieuittehtary evidence ^Aud documents wimld. 
have no eVidentlM vlilue unless historians were Justified inthefr 
flssumptioB tihat i^ey have come into existence by the operation^f 
causes dmUdr to those of which documents are, in our present ^ex^ 
perienee, the effects. If a written histoiy can be produced otlu^^ 
wise tiian by" human agency, oi* if the hiaii who wrote a^veh 
document ifia- actuatea by other than ordhiary builafui motiihei, 
such ddeiiments are of no more evideatial value than se^ uttaiy" 
arabesques. 

Archeology, Which tiA^es iii> the thread of hiiitory beyond l9ie 
point at whicm documentary evidence fails us, could have no exist- 
ence, etcept for our well-grounded confidence that monuments dnd 
Works of art, or artifice, have never been produced bV'Causea 
diffei^t in kind from those to which they now owe thdir orlgtn. 
And gedogy, which traces back the course of history beyond die 
limits of archaeology, eould tell ua nothing except for the assump- 
tion ^t, millions of jrears ago, water, heat, gmvitation, friction, 
animal and vegetable life caused effects of the same kind as they> 
do now. Nay, even physi6d astronomy, in so far as it takea us 
hack tor the uttem^ point of time Which patetiological sefence 
canr^u^h, is founded upon the eame assumption. It the law «f 
gHiWiaJ^n ever f i^ed to be true, evion to the smaUeet edteut, itor 
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Ihat period, the calculaUoos of the astronomer have noa^^ilica- 
tion. 

The power of predictioD, of prospective prophecy, is that which 
is commonly regarded as the great prerogative of physical science. 
And truly it is a wonderful fact that one can go into a shop and 
buy for small price h boolc, the ** Nautical Almanac/' which will 
foretell the exact position to be occupied by one of Jupiter's moons 
six months hence ; nay more, that, if it were worth whil^ the 
Astronomer Hoyal could f urmsh us with as infallible a prediction 
applicable to 1980 or 2980. 

fiut astronomy is not less remarkable for its power of retrospec- 
tive prophecy. 

Thales, oldest of Greek philosophers, the dates of whose birth 
and death are uncertain, but who nourished about 600 B.C., is said 
to have foretold an eclipse of the sun which took place in his time 
during a battle between the Hedes and the Lydians. Sir George 
Airy has written a very learned and interesting memoir in which 
he proves that such an eclipse was visible in Lydia on the after- 
noon o{ the 28th of May in the year 585 b.c. 
. No one doubts that, on the day and at the hour mentioned by 
the Astronomer Royal, the people of Asia Minor saw the face of 
the sun totally obscured. But though we implicitly believe thds 
retrospective prophecy, it is incapable of verification. It is im- 
possible even to conceive any means of ascertaining, directly 
whether the eclipse of Thales happened or not. All £at can hd 
said is, that the prospective prophecies of the astronomer are 
always verified ; and that, inasmuch as his retrospective prophecies 
are the result of following backward the very same method as that 
which invariably leads to verified results when it is worked for- 
ward, there is as much reason for placing full confidence in the one 
as in the other. Retrospective prophecy is therefore a legitimate 
function of astronomical science ; and if it is legitimate for one 
science it is legitimate for all ; the fundamental axiom on which it 
rests, the constancy of the order of nature, being the oommoo 
foundation of all scientific thought.. Indeed, if there can be grades 
in legitimacy,certain branches of science have the advantage over 
astronomy, in so far as their retrospective prophecies are not only 
susc^tible of verification, but are sometimes strikingly verified. 

Such a science exists in that application of the principles of 
biology to the interpretation of the animal and vegetable remains 
imbedded in the rocks which compose the surface of Uie globe, 
lirhich is called palaeontology. 

At no very distant time the question whether these so-called 
" fossils*' were really the remains of animals and plants was hotly 
disputed. Very learned persons maintained that they were nothing 
of the kind, but a sort of concretion or crystalUzatiou wh|ch had 
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taken place witbin tiie stone in whidi they are found ; and which 
simnlated the fonns of animal and v^etable life, just as frost on a 
window-pane imitates vegetation. At the present day it would 
probably be impossible to find any sane advocate of this opinion ; 
and the fact is rather surprising, that among the people from whom, 
the circle-sqoarers, perpetual-motioneFS, flat-earth men and the 
like, are recruited, to say nothing of table turners and spirit- 
rappers^ somebody has not perceived the easy avenue to nonsensical 
notori^ open to any one who will take up the good old doctrine, 
that fossils are all hmL» naturm, 
-^The position would be impregnable, inasmuch as it is quite im- 
possible to prove the contrary. If a man choose to maintain that a 
fossil oyster-shell, in spite of its correspondence, down to erery 
minutest particular, with that of an oyster fresh taken put of thd 
sea, was never tenanted by a living oyster, but is a mineral con- 
cretion, there is no demonstrating his error. All that can be done 
is to show him that, by a parity of reasoning, he is bound to admit 
that aheaf^ of ojnster-shells outside a fishmonger's door may also 
be " sports of nature/* and that a mutton-bone in a dust-bin may 
have had the like origin. And when you cannot prove that peopip 
ate wrong, but only that they are absurd, the best course is to let 
ihemalona 

The whole fabric of paleontology, in fact, falls to the ghiuiid 
unless we admit the validity of Zadig's great principle, that like 
effects imply tike causes ; and that the process of reasoning from a 
shell, or a tooth, or a bone, to the nature of the animal to which It 
belonged, rests absoluteily on the assunlption that the likeness of 
this shell, or tooth, or bone to that of some animal with which wq 
are already acquainted, is such that we are justified in inferring a 
corresponding degree of likeness in the rest of the two t)rganisms. 
It is on this very simple principle, and not upon imaginary laws 
of physiological correlation, about which, in most cases, we know 
nothing whatever, that the so-called restorations of the pato)ntolo- 
gist are based. 

Abundant illustrations of this truth will occur to every one who 
is familiar with palaeontology ; none is more suitable than the case 
of the so-called ^lemnites. In the early days of the study of fos- 
sils, this name was given to certain elongated stony bodies, ending 
at one extremity in a conical podnt, and truncated at the other, 
which were comtiionly reputed to be thunderbolts, and as such to, 
hate des^nded from the sky. They are common enough in som.e 
purts of England ; aiid, in the condition in which they are ordi-* 
nirily found, it tnight be difficult to give satisfactory reasons for 
denj^flg them to be merely mineral bodies. 

They appear, in fact, to consist of nothing but concentric layers 
of earbonate oi Mme, &posed in subcrystalline fibres, or prisnxs. 
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perpendfculur to the layen. Among « great number of specboeiui 
of these Belemnitee, however, it was soon obsenred that Bomo 
showed a conicnl cavity at the blunt end ; and, in still better pre* 
served specimens, this cavity appeared to be divided into chambers 
bv ddicate saucer-shaped partitions, situated at reanlsr intervals one 
above the other. Now there is no mineral boay which presento 
any structure comparable to this, and the conduaon suggested ito 
sen that the Belemnites must be the effects of causes wer tliaa 
those which are at work in inorganic nature. On close exaiuina- 
tion, the saucer-shaped partitions were proved to be all perforated 
at one point, and the perforations being situated exactly in the 
same line the chambers were eeen to be traversed by a canal, or 
tiphunele^ which thus connected the smallest or apical chamber 
with the largest There is nothing like this in the vegetable world ; 
but an exactly corresponding structure is met with in the shells 
of two kinds of cxmling animals, the pearly NatUiiua and the 
Spirtdtt, and only in them. These animals belong to the same 
division*— the OgpAa&symto— as the cuttle-fish, the squid, and the 
o<^pua But they are the only existing members of the gruup 
which possess chambered, riphunculatea shells ; and it is utterly 
impossible to trace any physiological connection between the vei^ 
peculiar structural characters of a cephalopod and the presence of 
a chambered shell. In fact, the squid has, instead of any such 
shell, a homy "pen,*' the cuttle-nsh has the so called *' cuttle 
bone,'' and the octopus has no shell at all, <Mr a mere rodiment of 
one. 

Nevertheless, sedi^ that there Is nothing in nature-at all like the 
chambered shell of the Belemnite, except the shells of the NaaMa 
and of the Spmila, it was legitimate to prophesy that the animal 
from wUch the fossil proceeded must have belonged to the group 
of the CkphaXapoda, ifauUJhu and Spirula are both very rare am- 
mals, but the progress of investigation broueht to light the^singu- 
lar fact that, though each has the characteristic cephalopodouB or- 
ganization, it is very different from the other. The shdl of Ndur 
tUui is externa], that of /^rula internal ; NavMu9 has fkmr gills, 
Spirula two ; Nautilus has multitudinous tentacles, JMnUa has 
only ten arms beset with homy rimmed suckers ; Spinua, like the 
squids and cuttle-fishes, which it closely resembles, hasa ba£ of iul^ 
which it squirts out to cover its retreat when alarmed ; Sofutiba 
has none. 

No amount of physioI<^cal reasoning could enable any one to 
say vi^etber the animal which fabricated the Belemnite was more 
like Nautdus or more like S^rvla, But the accidental discoveiV 
of Belemnites in due connection with black elongated masses which 
were certainly fossilized ink-bags, inasmuch as the ink could be 
ground up and used for painting as well aa if it were recent 8epi% 
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setttad Iticrxpiestion ;;aiid it beeamQ perfectijaafe to prophea^ th«4^; 
the 4a«atiire wJiiek fabricated the Belemnite was a two-gilled ce^ \ 
pliftiQXiDd. witH suckecs on its aims, and with all the othor esseutial l, 
t&atxtre^ ot onr living squids, outtlo-fishes, and SpintUB, The - 
palitoatotogist -wm^ by this time, able tospeak as confidently about 
tMankualof the Befenmite as Zadig was respecting the queen's. 
spm^I. He could give a very iair description of its external ap^ 
p^jMfanOe, and evan ent«r pretty fully into the details of its internal, 
organization, and yet could declare that neither he nor any pno, ^ 
elsehiid ever seen one. And as the queen's qimniel was found, 
so happily has theanimalof the fi^emnite ; a few exceptionally.: 
preserved specimens hairing been discovered which completely ; 
veil^ the retrospective prophecy of those who intepreted the f aets -. 
of tlie ease by due application of the metiiod of Zadig. 

-^hese Belemnit<^ flourished in prodigious abundance m the seas 
of ^e-meso26ic or secondary age of the world's geological history i 
but no trace of them has been found in any of the tertiary deposits,^ 
aiid they appear to ha vis died out toward the close of tlie mesoi&oic 
epoch. Ine method of Zadig, therefore, applies in full force to. 
tbe events of a period whic^ is immeasurably remote, which long 
preceded the origin of the most conqneuous mountain masses, of 
the pre9^!it world and tihe deposition, at the bottom of thetMs^n, 
of the rocks Whicfi form the greater part of the soil of our present : 
continents. The Euphrates itself, at the mouth of which Oannes / 
landed, is a thhig of yesterday compared with a Belemnite ; and 
even the liberal diironology of Magian cosmogony fixes the begin* 
ning of the world only at a time when other applications of i7tidig's 
method afford t^onvincing evidence thspt, could we have been there 
to see, -things would have looked very much as they do. n©w..: 
Tntly tlie maff i were wise in their genen^ion ; they foresaw rightly ; 
that' this pestilent appfication of the prineiples of common-sense in • 
augun^ted by ^dig would be their ruin. 

But it may be said that the method of Zadig, which is simple 
reasoning from analogy, does not account for the most striking ^ 
feats of modern palseontologs^-^the reconstruction of entire animals 
from a tooth or perhaps a fragment of a bone ; and it may be justly . 
urged that Ouvier, the great master of this kind of investigation, 
gave a very dllEerent account of the process which yiddedsuch re- 
markable results. 

Guvier is not the first man of ability who has failed to make his: 
own mental processes clear to himself, and he will not be the last. 
The matter can be easily tested. Search the eight volumes of the 
•'Rccherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles" from cover to cover, and 
no reasoning from physiological necessities — ^nothing but the ap- 
plication of the method of Zadig pure and simple— wiU be found.. 

There is one well-known case which may represent all. It is an .• 
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excellent illustratioii of Ottyier's sugaclty, 'snd he evidently takes 
some pride in telling his story about it. A split slab or stmie' 
arrived from the quarries of Montmartre, the two halves of "WhiGh 
contained tlie greater part of the skeleton of a small animal. On 
careful examinations of the characters of the teeth and of the 
lower jaw, which happened to be exposed, Ouvier assured hinifletf 
that they presented such a very close resemblance to the eone* 
spending parts in the living opossum that he nt once aaa^ed the 
fossil to that genus. 

Now the oppossums are ^unlike most maomiate In thut they 
possess two bones attached to the forepart of the pelvisi whieh are 
commonly called *' marsupial bones." The name is a misnomer, 
originally conferred because it was thought that these bones have 
something to do with the support of the pouch, ormarstipfum, witii 
which some, but not all, of the opossums are provided. As a mat* 
ter of fact, they have nothing to do with the support o^ the pouc^, 
and they exist as much in those opossums Which have no-potidieB 
as in those which possess them. In truth, no one knowswhat the 
use of these bones may be, nor has any valid theory <^ their phys- 
iological import yet been suggested. And if we have no knowU 
edge of the physiological importance of the bones themselves, it is 
obviously absurd to pretend tliat we are able to ^ve physkdi^igic^ 
reasons why the presence of these bones is associated with oeitain 
peculiarities of the teeth and of the jaws. If any one know«-why 
four molar teeth and an inflected angle of the Jaw are almost a^ 
ways found along with marsupial bones, he has notyeteumnnuiii- 
cated that knowledge to the world. 

If, however, Zadig was right in concluding from the lik^iess of 
the hoofprints which he observed to a horse's that fiie cxeature 
which made them had a tail like that of a horse, CttTier, seengthat 
the teeth and jaw of his fossil were just like those of an oposatun, 
had the same ri^ht to conclude that the pelvis would also be like an 
opossum's ; and so strong was his conviction that this retrospective 
prophecy about an animal which he had never seen before, and 
which had been dead and buried for millions of years» would be 
verified that he went to work upon the slab which contained the 
pelvis in confident expectation of finding and laying bare tite ** mar- 
supial bones'', to the satisfaction of some persons whom he had in- 
vited to witness their disinterment. As he says : " Cette operation 
see fit en presence de quelques personnes k qui j'en avals annonci 
d'avauce le resultat, dans I'intention de leur pronver^par le haX la 
justice de nos theories zoologiques ; puisque le vrai cachet d'une 
theorie est sans contrcdit la faculty qu'elle donne de prevoir les 
phenomdnes." 

In the ' ' Ossemens Fossiles" Cuvier leaves his paper just as it first 
ai^)eared in the " Annales du Mus6um/' as " a cimoua moaiiment 
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Q^;tiie loiree <Gif aoological lawa and of the use which may be made of 
thcan." 

. Zoological lawa truly, but not physiological laws. If one sees 
a tive dog's head, it ia extremely probable that a dog*s tail is not 
£«r off, though nubody can sa^ wh^ that sort of head and that sort 
of iail go together ; what physiological connection there is between 
the two. So in the case of the Montmartre fossil. Cuvier^ finding 
a Ihorqugh oposaum^s head, concluded that the pelvis also would 
be like an opossum's. But, most assuredly, the most advanced 
phyaioio^at of the}>Fe8ent day could throw no light on the question 
why these are associated, or could pretend to affirm that the exist. 
QBcerof Ui» one ia neeeasarily connected with that of the other. In 
lactt had it so happened that the pelvis of the fossil had been origi- 
m\]j^ exposed* while the head lay hidden, the presence of the *' mar- 
supial hones," however like they might have been to an opossum's, 
would by no mean have warranted the prediction that the skull 
would turn out to be that of the opossum. It might just as well 
have been like that of some other Marsupial ; or even like that of 
the totally d^erent group of Monotremes. of which the only living 
representatives are the mhidna and the OmUhorhynehtts. 

For ^1 practical purposes, however, the empirical laws of co- 
ordination of structures which are embodied in the generaliza- 
tion^ of mbrphol<3|gy imy be confidently trusted, if employed with 
due caution, to lead to a jiist interpretation of fossil remains ; or, 
in other words, we may look for the verification of the retrospec- 
tive pronhecies which are based upon them. 

And if this be the case, the late advances which have been made 
in pala^ntological discovery open out a new field for such prophe- 
cies., . /For it hasr been ascertained with respect to many groups of 
Animals, that, as we trace them back in time, their ancestors grad- 
ually cease to exhibit those special modifications which at present 
characterize the type, and more nearly embody the general plan of 
the group to which they belong. 

Thus, in the well-known case of the horse, the toes which are 
suppressed in the living horse are found to be more and more 
coa4)l€^ iu the older members of the group, until, at the bot- 
tom of the tertiary series of America, we find an equine animal 
Which haa four toes in front and three behind. No remains of the 
horse-tribe are at present known from anj Mesozoic deposit. Yet 
^ho can doubt that, whenever a sufficiently extensive series of 
lacustrine and fluviatile beds of that age becomes known, the lin- 
eage which has been traced thus far will be continued by equine 
quadrupeds with an increasing number of di^ts, until the horse 
*ype merges in the five-toed form toward which these gradations 
point? . 

^Ut the a^|;ument which holds good for the horaei holds good, 
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not only for all inammHis, but for the whole animal world. And 
as the study of the pedigrees or lines of evolution to which at pres- 
ent we have access brmgs to light, as it assuredly will do, the 
laws of that process, we shall be able to reason from the facts with 
which the geological record furnishes us to those which hare 
hitherto remained, and many of which, perliaps, may forever re- 
main, hidden. The same method of reasoning which enables us, 
when furnished with a fragment of an extinct animal, to pruphesy 
the character which the whole organism exhibited, will, soooer or 
later, enable us, when we know a few of the later termis of a gen- 
ealojcical series, to predict the nature of the earlier terms. 

In no very distant future the method of- Zadig, applied to a 
greater body of facts than the present generation is fortunate 
enough to handle, will enable tne biologist to reconstruct the 
scheme of life from its beginning, and to speak as confidently of 
the character of long extinct living beings, no trace of which Im 
been preserved, as zfadig did of the queen's spaniel and the king's 
horse. Let us hoi>e that they may be better rewarded for their 
toil and their sagacity than was the Babylonian philosopher ; for 
perhaps, by that time, the Magi also may be reckoned among the 
members of a forgotten fauna, extinguished in the struggle for ex- 
istence against their great rival common-sense. 

Thomas H. Huxley, in the MneteerUh Century, 



THE ENGLISH POETS. 

" Thb future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it 
is worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay. There is not a crend which is not 
shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be ques- 
tionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to dis- 
solve. Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in the sup- 
posed fact ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the 
fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything ; the rest 
is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emo- 
tion to the idea ; the idea is the fact. The strongest part of our 
religion to-day is its unconscious poetry. 

Let me be permitted to quote these words of my own, as utter-' 
ing the thought which should, in my opinion, go with us and gov- 
ern us in all our study of poetry. In the present work it is the 
course of one great contributory stream to the world-river of poetry 
that we are invited to follow. We are here invited to trace the 
stream of English poetry. But whether we set ourselves, as here, 
tQ follow only one o( the several 9treams tbat make the migb^/ 



river of pdetiT, or wl^ether we seek to know them all, our govern- 
ing thought should be the same. We should conceive of poetry 
worthily, and more highly than it has been the custom to conceive 
of it. We should conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and 
called to hig;her destinies, than those which in general men have 
assigned to it hitherto. More and more mankind will discover 
that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console 
us, t6 sustain us. Without poetry, our science will appear incom- 
plete ; and most of what now passes with us for religion and phi- 
losophy will be replaced by poetry. Science, I say, will appear in- 
complete, without it. For finely and truly does Wordsworth call 
poetry '• the impassioned expression which is in the countenance 
of all science \'* and what is a countenance without its expression. 
Afifain, Wordsworth fhiely and truly calls poetry " the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge :*' our religion, ptirading evidences, 
such as those on which the popular mind relies now ; our philoso- 
phy, pluming itself on its reasonings about causation and finite and 
innnite being ; what are they but the shadows and dreams and 
false shows of knowledge ? The day will come when we shall, 
wonder at ourselves for having trusted to them, for having taken 
them seriously ; and the more we perceive their hollowness, the 
more we shall prize ** the breath and finer spirit of knowledge" 
offered tb ns by poetry. 

But if we conceive thus highly of the destinies of poetry, we 
must also set our standard for poetry high, since poetry, to be 
capable of fulfilling such high destinies, must be poetry of a high 
order of excellence. We must accustom ourseflves to a high stand- 
ard and to a strict judgment. Bainte-Beuve relates that Napoleon 
one day said, when somebody was spoken of in his presence as a 
charlatan : ** Charlatan as much as you please ; but where is there 
»w^ charlatanism?'* **Yes," answers Saiute-Beuve, *' in politics, 
in the art of governing mankind, that is perhaps true. But in the 
order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honor is that char- 
latanism ^ull find no entrance ; herein lies the inviolableness of 
that noble portion of man's being." It is admirably said, and let 
us hold fast to it. In, poetry, which is thought and art in one. it 
is the glory, the eternal honor, that charlatanism shall find no en- 
trance ; tnat this noble sphere be kept inviolate and inviolable. 
Charlatanism is for confusing or obliterating the distinctions be- 
tween excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half 
sound, true and untrue or only half true. It is charlatanism, con- 
scious or unconscious, whenever we confuse or obliterate these. 
And in poetry, more than anywhere else, it is unpermissible to 
confuse or obliterate them. For in poetry the distinction between 
excellent and inferior, sound and unsound or only half sound, true 
aiid uulme or only half true, is of paramount importance. It is 
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of paramount importance because of the high desthiies ot ptieiry. 
In poetry, as a criticism of life under the conditions fixed for sudi 
a criticism by the laws of poetic tmth and poetic beauty, the spirit 
of our race will find, we nave said, as time goes on and as other 
helps fail, its consolation and stay. But the consolation and stay 
will be of power in proportion to the power of the critidsm of- life. 
And the criticism of life will be oi power in proportion as the 
poetry conveying it is excellent rather than inferior, sound rnHier 
than unsound or half sound, true rather than untrue or half true. 

The best poetry is what we want ; the best poetry wiH be found 
to have a power of f onuing, sustaining, and delightmg us, as noth- 
ing else can. A clearer, deeper sense of the best in poetry, and of 
the strength and joy to be drawn from it, is the most precious ^im- 
efit which we can ^ther from a poetical collection such as the 
present. And yet m the verj" nature andconduct of such a coUee- 
tion there is inevitably something which tends to obscure in us tlie 
consciousness of what our benefit should be, and to distract MB from 
the pursuit of it. We should therefore steadily set it before our 
minds at the outset, and should compel ourselves to revert con- 
stantly to the thought of it as we proceed. 

Yes ; constantly, in reading poetry, a sense for tfte best, the reftfly 
excellent, and of the strength and joy to be drawn from it, should 
be present in our minds and should govern our estimate of what we 
read. But this real estimate, the only true one, is liable to be 
superseded, if we are not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, 
the historic estimate and the persona) estimate, both of Which are 
fallacious. A poet or a poem may count to us bistoricaUy, they 
may count to us on grounds personal to ourselves, and they may 
count to us really. They may count to us historically. The 
course of development of a nation's language, thought, and poetry, 
is profoundly interesting j and by regaraing a 'potVs work as a 
stage in this course of development we may easily brin^ ours^ves 
to make it of more importance as poetry than in itself it really is ; 
we may come to use a language of quite exaggerated praise in criti- 
cising it— in short, to overrate it. So arises in our poetic jud|inents 
the fallacy caused by the estimate which we may call historic. 
Then, again, a poet or a poem may count to us on. grounds per- 
sonal to ourselves. Our personal affinities, likings, and circum- 
stances have great power to sway our estimate of this or that poet's 
work, and to make us attach more importance to it as poetry than 
in itself it really possesses, because to us it is, or has be^, of high 
importance Here also we overrate the object of our interest, and 
apply to it a language of praise which is quite exaggerated. And 
thus we get the source of a second fallacy in our poetic judgments 
—the fallacy caused by an estimate which we may call personaL 
Both fallacies are natural. It is evident how naturally the study 
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of the hiitoiy and devek^ment of a poetry may incline a man to 
paiue orer r^atations and works once conspicuous but now ob- 
scure, and to quarrel with a careless public for skipping, in obedi- 
ence to mere tradition and habit, from one famous name or work 
in its national poetry to another, ignorant of what it misses, and 
of the reason for keeping what it keeps, and of the whole process 
of growth in its poetry. The French have l)ecome diligent stu 
dente of their own earlv poetry, which they long neglected ; the 
study makes many of them dissatisfied with their so-called classical 
poetry, the court-tragedy of the seventeenth century, a poetry 
which Pellisson long ago reproached wUh its want of the true 
poetic stamp, with its poUtesse sterile et rampante, but which never- 
thelecs has reigned in France as absolutely as if it had been the 
perfection of classical poetry indeed. The dissatisfaction is nat- 
uial ; yet a lively and accomplished critic, M. Charles d*H^ricault, 
the editor of Clement Marot^ goes too far when he say^s that " the 
(;loud of glory playing round a classic is a mist as dangerous to the 
future of a literature as it is intolerable for the purposes of his- 
U>iy." ''It hinders," he goes on, *" it hinders us from seeing more 
than one single point, the culminating and exceptional point ; the 
snnunaiy, fictitious and arbitraiy, of a thought and of a work. It 
substitutes a halo for a physiognomy, it puts a statue where there 
was ouee a man, and hiding from us all trace of the labor, the at 
tem|>ts, the weaknesses, the failures, it claims not study but ven 
eration; it does- not show us how the thing is done ; it impos&s 
u[)onu8 a model. Above all, for the historian this creation of 
classic persomuses is inadmissible ; for it withdraws the poet from 
bis time, from bis proper life, it breaks historical relationships, it 
blinds criticism by conventional admiration, and renders the inves- 
tigation of literary origins unacceptable. It gives us a human per- 
sonage no longer, but a God seated immovable amid his perfect 
work, like Jupiter on Olympus : and hardly will it be possible for 
the young student, to whom such work is exhibited at such a dis- 
tance from him, to bdieve that it did not issue ready made from tliat 
divine head." 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but we must plead for a 
distinction. Everything depends on the reality of a poet's classic 
character. If he is a dubious classic, let us sift him ; if he is a 
false classic, let us explode him. But if he is a real classic, if his 
work belongs to the class of the very best (for this is the true and 
right meaning of the word dassic, classical), then the great thing 
for us is to feel and enjoy his work as deeply as ever we can, and 
toappceciate the wide difference between it and all work which has 
nut the same high character. This is what is salutary, this is what 
in formative ; this is the great benefit to be got from the study of 
poetry, Ererythiug wMch interferes with it, which hinders it, is 
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* ImariouB. True, we must read our classic withi>peB tjt», aaad not 
with eyes blinded with superstition ; we must perceive "when his 
work comes short, when it drops out of the class of ihe ycry best, 
and we must rate it, in such cases, at its proper value. But the 
use of this negative criticism is not in itself ; it is entirely in its en- 
abling us to have a clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment ^l what 
is truly excellent. To trace the labor, the attempts, the weaknesses, 
ihe failures of a genuine classic, to acquaint one's self with bis thne 
and his life, and his historical relationships, is mere literary dilet- 
tantism unless it has that clear sense and deeper enjoyment for ils 
end. It may be said that the more we know about a classic the 
better we shall enjoy him ; and, if we lived as long as Methuselsh 
and had all of us heads of perfect clearness and wills of ^^erfect 
steadfastness, this might be true in fact as it is plausible in theory. 
But the case here is much the same as the case with the Greek and 
Latin studies of our school-boys The elaborate philological iground- 
work which we require them to lay is in theory an admirable prep- 
aration for appreciating the Greek and Latin authors, worthily. 
The more thoroughly we lay the groundwork, the better we shall 
be able, it may be sj5d, to enjoy tne authors. True, if time were 
not so short, and school-boys* wits not so soon tired and their power 
of attention exhausted ; only, as it is. the elaborate philological 
l)reparation goes on, but the authors are little known and less en- 
joyed. So with the investigator of'** historic origins'* in poetrj'. 
He ought to enjoy the true classic all the better for his invest!^- 
tions ; he often is distracted from the enjoyment of the best, and 

' with the less good he overbusies himself, and is prone to ovennte 
it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost him. 

The idea of tracing historic origins and historical relationships 
cannot be absent from a compilation like the present. And natU' 
rally the poets to be exhibited in it will beassfgned to those persons 
for exhibition who are known to piize them highly, rather than to 
i|iose who have no special inclination toward them. Moreover the 

'very occupation with an author, and the business of exhibiting 
liiin, disposes us to affirm and amphfy his importance. In the 
present work, therefore, we are sure of frequent temptation to 
adopt the historic estimate, or the perseon^ J^imate, and to 
if>rget the real estimate r which iatter/nevfirtheless, we must 
employ if ,,we are to make, poetry yield nis its full benefit. 
So high is that benefit, the benefit of cleatly feelmg and of 
deeply enjoying the really excellent, the truly classic in poetn'* 
that we do well, I say, to set it fixedly before our minds as our ob- 
ject in studying poets and poetry, and to make the desire of at- 
tnining it the one principle to which, as the ' Imitation** says, 
wliatever we may read or ccnne to know, we always return. 0^^^^ 
multa legeris H cogrmeris, ad unum semper oportei re^re priniej^iwn* 
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Tlie hifllcxric estimate ia likelj in esrNBcial to affect our Judgment 
and our language when we are dealing with ancient poets ; the 
fMersonal estimati when we are dealing with poets our contempora- 
ries^ or at any rate modem. The exaggerations due to tlie historic 
estimate are not in themselves, perhaps, of very much gravity. 
Tlieir report hardly enters the general ear : probiEibljK they do not 
always impose even on the literary men who adopt them. But 
they lead to a dangerous abuse of laiu^uage. So wc hear Csdmon, 
among our own poets, compared to Milton. I have already noticed 
tiie enthusiasm of one accomplished French critic for "historic 
oiigins." Another eminent French critic, M. Yitet, comments 
upon that famous docum«nt of the early poetry of his nation, the 
* * Chanson de Koland. ' ' It is indeed a most interesting document. 
ThQ jocuUUor or janffkur Taillefer, who was with William the Con- 
queror's arm^ at ^stings, marched before the Norman troops, so 
said the tradition, singing " of Charlemagne and of Boland and of 
Oliver, and of the vassals who died at Roncevaux ;'* and it is sog 

fested that in the ''Chanson de Roland" by one Turoldusor 
^heroulde, a poem preserved in a manuscript of the twelf Ui cen- 
tury in the Bodleian library at Oxford, we have certainly the mat- 
ter, perhaps even some of the words, of the chaunt which Taillefer 
Bvagf, The poem has vigor and freshness; it is not witliout 
pathos^ . But M. Yitet is not satisfied with seeing in it a document 
of some poetic value, and of very high histonc and linguistic 
value f he sees in it a grand and beautiful work, a monument of 
epic genius. In its general design he finds the grandiose concep- 
tion, m its details he finds the constant union or simplicity with 
greatness, which are the marks, he truly says, of the genuine epic, 
and distinguii^ it from the artificial epic of literary ages. One 
thinks of Homer ; this is the sort of praise which is given to Homer, 
and Justly given. Higher praise there cannot well oe, and it is the 

£ raise due to epic poetry of the highest order only, and t^ no other, 
let us try, then, the " Chanson de Roland '* at its best Roland, 
mortally wounded, lays himself down under a pine-tree, with his 
face turned toward Spain and the enemy : 

'' Pe plusurs choses ^ remembrer 11 prist, 
Pe tantes teres cume li bers cuoquist, 
Pe dulce France, des humes de sun ligo, 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki rnurriL"* 

That is primitive work, I repeat, with an undeniable poetic quality 

* •' Then began he to cail many things to lemembranee— all the lands which 
his valor conquered, and pleaitant France, and the men of his lineage, and 
Charlemagne his hsge im wh9 uoanahsd hiio."~CAai|i9ii d^ JMmd, iii. 
^S^M«r^ ^ 
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. of its own. It dfiseryes sach px&ise, and' socli 'praise Is ^iufficient 
for it. But now turn to Homer : 

*0f ^TO' rob^ & lidrf Karix^ fvaiCooi ala 
kv Aaitedaifiovt aiJQi, i^iXp ev narpidi yai^,* 

We are here in another world, another order of poetry altogether ; 

-here is rightly due such supreme praise as that which m. Yitet 
. gives to the *' Chanson de Roland. '^ If our words are to have any 
, meaning, if our judgments are to have any sc^idity, we most not 

heap that supreme praise upon poetry of an order immeasurably 

inferior. 
Indeed there can be no more useful help for discovering what 

Suetry belongs to the class of the truly excellent and can therefore 
us most good, than to have always in one's mind ihies and ex- 
pressions of the great masters^ and to i^ply them as a toudistone 
. to ot^er poetry. Of course we are not to require this other poetr}' 
to resemble them ; it may be very dissimilar. But if we have any 
tact we shall find them, when we have lodged them well in our 
minds, an mfallible touchstone for detecting the presence or ab- 
sence of high poetic quality, and also the degree of this quality, in 
all other poetry which we may place beside them. Short passages, 
even single lines, will serve our turn quite sufficiently. Take tbe 
. two linefi which I have just quoted from Homer,. the poet's com- 
ment on Helen's mention of her brothers ; or take his 

'A 6eiX6, ri o<^l iofiev ilij^i avcucri 
BvtfTip ; v/iei( 6* earbv ayifpu Y aOavdru re, 
j} Iva dwjTTfvoiai fui* aifdpdoiv d^ye* IxV^^^ » t 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus ; or, take dnally, bis 

Ea2 oe, yepov^ t6 irplv fthf dKow>fuv 6X)3iop elvm, % 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant before him. Take 
. that incomparable line and a half of Dante, Ugolino's tremendous 
words : 

'* lo no piangeva ; si dentro impietrai. 
Tlangevan elll . . ."§ 
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go aaid 8l|»; they Jiong since in &arta*s soft arms were reposing, 
There, In thefrowa dear land, their fatfiertand, Laeediefaion." 



Iliad, iii. 243^ (translated by Dr, ^a^treT). 

t '\Ahf m)MM p^u; iff}iy gfye we yoa Im King Peleia, to m nortait mit p 
are without old age, and immortal. Was it that with men bom to misery ye 
might have sorrow V-TUad, xvii. 443-5. • 

t.**May,afid thou too, old man, in former days wast, as we hear, happy- 

I " I wailed not, so of atone grew I within ;^<A^ wailed, "-^l!r|^«^u>, a^ 
89, 40. 
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take Uie lorely wQrds of Beatrioe to Virgil : 



<i 



Jo son fatta da Die, sua merc^, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
N£ iiamma d'esto incendio non m' assale. • • • ^'* 

take the simple, but perfect, single line : 

'* In la sua volontade h nosrta pace.** f 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the Fourth's expostu. 
lation with sleep : 

" Wilt thou upon the high and giddy niast 
Seal up the ship-hoy's eyes, and rock his brsuns 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. ..." 

and take, as well, Hamlet *s dying request to Hcmitio : 

" If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent the^ from felicity awhile, 
, And in thi$ har^ world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story.. .. ." 

Take of Miltolt that Mtitonie passage 

*' Darken *d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel ; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench 'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. ..." 

add two such lines as : 

" And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not be overcome. ..." 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of Proserpine, the 
loss. 

'* .... which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world." 

These few lines, if we have tact and can usethein, are enough even 
of themselves to keep clear and sound our judgments about^po^try^ 
to save us from fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a real 
estimate. 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely from one anotlier, but 
they have in common this ; the possession of the very highest poeti- 
cal quality. If we are thoroughly penetrated by their power, we 



• ^^f Mefa sort hftth God, thanked be his men^', made in& ttaajb y<nir mise^ry 
toacheth me ikQt» neither doth the flame of thia fire strike me/^<^/iur0mo« 

fiis will it oar peace.'*-~i\ira<2i^, iii. 86« 
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shall find that we have acquired a senae enabliag us, whatever 
poetty may be laid before us, to feel the degree in which a high 
poetical quality is preseat or wanting there. Critics ^ve them- 
selves great labor to draw out what in the abstract constitutes the 
characters of a high quality of poetry. It is much better simply to 
have recourse to concrete examples ; to take specimens of poetry 
of the high, the very highest quality, and to say : The characters 
of a high quality of >poetry are what is expressed there* They we 
far better recognized by being felt in the verse of the master, tbiii 
by being perused in the prose of the critic. Nevertheless if we are 
urgently pressed to give some critical account of them» we may 
safely, perhaps, venture on laying down, not indeed how and why 
the characters arise, but where and in what thev arise. ^ They are 
in the matter and substance of the poetry, and they are £a its man- 
ner snd style. Both of these, the substance and matter on the one 
handj the style and manner on the other, have a mark, an accent, 
of high beauty, worth, and pow^. But if we are asked to define 
thk mark and accent in the abstract, ourimswer must be : Ko, for 
we sliould thereby be darkening the question, not clearin jc it. The 
mark and accent are as given by the substance and matter of that 
poetry, by the style and manner of that poetiy, .and of all other 
poetry which is akin to it in quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance and matter of 
poetry, guiding ourselves by Aristotle's profound observation that 
the superiority of poetry over history consists in its possessing a 
higher truth and a higher seriousness (^iXoao^repov kox avovSaiau- 
pov). Let us add, therefore, to what we have said, this : that the 
substance and matter of the best poetry acquire their special char- 
acter from possessing, in an eminent degree, truth and seriousness. 
We may add yet further, what is in itsdf evident, that to the style 
and maimer of the best poetrv their special character, their accentf 
is given by their diction, and even yet more, by their mov^uent 
And though we distinguish between the two characters, the two 
accents, oi superiority, yet they are nevertheless vitally connected 
one with the other. The superior character of truth and seri- 
ousness, in the matter and substance of the best poetry, is insepa- 
mMe from the superiority of diction and movement marking its 
4tyle and manner. The two superiorities are closely related, and 
are in steadfast proportion one to the other. So far as high poetic 
truth and seriousness are wanting to a poetts matter and substance, 
so, far also, we majr be sure, will a high poetic stamp of diction and 
movement be wanting to his style and manner. In proportion as 
this high stamp of diction and movement, again, is absent from a 
poet's style and manner, we shall find, also, that high poeUc truth 
and seriousness are absent from his substance and matter. 

80 stated, these ure but dry generalities ; their whole force lies 
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Da tbe& apptioalion. Aiid I eoiild wish ererj stadent of po^ry to 
Biake the applicatioti of them for himself. Made by himself, the 
application would impress itself upon his mind far more dee^dy 
than made by me. Neither will my limits allow me to midce any 
full application of the generalities above propounded ; but in the 
hope of bringing out, at any rate, eom^ significance in them, and 
of establishing an important princ^>le more firmly by their means, 
I win, in the space Which remains to me, follow rapidly from the 
commencement the course of our English poetry with tnem in my 
Yiew. 
' (^ce more I return to the early poetry of France, with which 
our own poetry, in its origins, ki indissolubly connected. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that seed-time of all modem Ian- 
gu^ and literature, the poetiy of France had a clear predtmiinaace 
m Europe. Of the two aivisions of that poetry, its producing in 
^alangue €^(M ahd its prodnctlohsin the iafngu»4'oe^ the poetry of 
the langue <$oc of southern France of the troubudottra, is of impor- 
tance because of ite effect on ItaHaa literature-^he first literature 
of modem Europe to strike the true and grand note, and to bring 
forth, as in Daute and Petrarch it brought forth, clasps. But tiie 
predominance of Fr^n<^ poetry in Europe, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, is due to its poetry of the lamgue d*a^^ the 
poetry of northern France and of the tongue whicn is now the 
French language! In the twelfth century the bloom of this 
romance-poetiy was earlier and stronger in England, at the court 
of our Anglo-Noirmati kings, than in France itself. But it was a 
bloom of French poetry ; and as our native poetry formed itself, 
it formed itself out of this. The romance -poems which took pos- 
sessioh of the heart and imagination of Europe in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries are French; "they are," as Southey justly 
says, ** the pride of French literature, nor have we anything whida 
can be placed in competition with them.*' Themes were supplied 
from all quarters ; but the romance-setttng which was common to 
them all, and which gained the ear of Europe, was French. This 
constituted for the French poetry, literature, and language, at the 
heiffht of the middle age, an unchallenged predommance. The 
Italian Brunette Latini, the master of Dante, wrote his " Treasure" 
in French because, he sayd, ** la parieureen est plus d^Utableet pliis 
^mmunc It toutes gens. " In the same century, the thirteenth, ^e 
French romance-writer, Christian of Troyes, formulates the claims, 
in (^valTy and letters, of France, his native comtry, as follows j 

** Or vous ert par ce livre apris. 

gue Gresse otde chevalerie 
e premier Ids et de clergie ; ; 

•■.:', I :. Piiis Vint chevalerie i Romi^ J 

»- ~Etde la clergie la some, ' 
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Qui 

•Die! 



ore Mt en Fmnce venue, 
ex doinst qu'ele i sott recenuCt 
Et que li lius li abelisse 
Tant que de France n'isse 
L'onor qui s'i est arest^e !" 



** Now by thk book you will learn that first Greece hftd the renown 
for chivalry and letters ; then chivalry and the primacy in letters 
passed to Borne, and now it is come to France. Gk>d. grant it may 
be kept there ; and that the place may please it so well, that the 
honor which has come to make stay in Pnaicenu^ never depart 
thence !** 

Yet It is now all gone, this French romance-poetry, of which the 
weight of substance and the power of style are not unfairly rep- 
resented by this extract from Christian of Troyes. Only by means 
of the historic estitnate can we persuade ourselves now to think 
that any of it is of ^poetical importance; 

But in the fourteenth cenmry there comes an Englishman nour- 
ished oh this poetiy, taught his trade by this poetry^ getting words, 
rhyme, mette ftom this poetry ; for even of that stanza which the 
JtaliiEinB used, and which Chaucer derived immediately from the 
Italians, the basis and suggestion was probably given in France. 
Chaucer (I have already named him) fascinated his-coniemporaries* 
but BO too did Christian of Troyes and Wolfram of Eschenhach, 
Chaucer's power of fascination, however, is enduring ; his poetical 
importance does not need the assistance of the historic estimAte ; it 
is real. He is a genuine source of joy and strength which is, flow- 
ing still for us and will flow always. He will be read, as time goes 
on, far more generally than he is read now. His language is a 
cause of difBculty for us ; but so also, and I think in quite as great 
a degree, is the language of Burns. In Chaucer's case, as in that 
of Burns, it is a dimcuTty to be nnhesitatingly accepted and over- 
come. 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense superiority of 
Chaucer's poetry over the romance-poetry, why it is that in pass- 
ing from this to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to be in an- 
other world, we shidl And that his superiority is both in the sub- 
stance of his poetry and in the style of bis poetry. His superiori^ 
in substance is'given by his large, free, simple, dear yet kind^ 
view of human li£e— 40 unlike the total want, in the romance-poets, 
of all intelligant ooflBsmand of it^ Chaucer ha^ not theu- helpless- 
ness ; he has gained the power to survey the world from a central, 
a truly human point of view. We have only to call to mind tte 
prologue to " The Canterburv Tales." The rigjit comment upon 
it is Dryden's : " It is sufficient to say, accordltg to the proverb, 
that here it Ood*9 plenty.** And again : *' He is;a perpetual foun- 
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tain of j^ood sense. *' It Is by a latge, frae^ eound representation of 
things, that jpoetry, this high criticism of life, has truth of sub- 
stance ; and Chaucer's poetry has truth of substance. 

Of his style and manner, if we think first of the romance-poetry 
and then of Chaucer *s divine liquidness of diction, his divine 
fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak temperately. They 
are irresisloibie^ and justify all the rapture with which his suceeaaors 
speak of his ''gold dew-drops of speech.'' Johnson misses the 
point entirely When he finds fault with Dryden for ascribing to 
Ohaucef the first refinexaent of our numbers, ^d ^ays that Gk>wer 
ala(> can show smooth mimbers and easy rhymes. The r^nement 
of our numbers means something far more than this. A nation 
may have versifiers with smooth numbers and easy rhymes, and yet 
may have no real poetry at all. Chaucer is the father of our splea- 
dldlbiglish poetry; he is our '' well of English undefiled," because 
1^ thelov^y chami of bis diction, the lovely charm of his move- 
ment, he makes an epoch and founds a tradition* In Spenser, 
Sbakeapeaae, Milton, Keats» we can follow the tradition of the 
lk|uld diction, the fluid movement, of Chaucer ; at one time it is 
hia liquid diction of which in 'these poets we feel the virtue, and at 
anotlirtime it is his fluid movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 

< Bminded as is my space, I must yet find room for an example of 
Chaucep's virtue, as I have given examples to show the virtue of 
the ^est classics. I feel disposed to say that a single line.Js 
eDOtt^ to show the charm of Chaucer's verse ; that merely one 
line like this : . 

" O martjrr sonded * in virginitee !" 

has a virtue of manner and movement such as we sliall not find in 
all the verse of romance-poetry ; but this is sayingnothing. The 
virtue is such as we shall not find, perhaps, in all English poetry, 
outside the poets whom I have named as the special mheritors of 
Chaucer's tradition. A single line, however, is too little if we have 
not the strain of Chaucer's verse well in our memory ; let us take 
a stknza. It is from " The Prioress's Tale," thestory of the Chris- 
tian child murdered in a Jewry : 

** My thfote is cut unto my nekke-bone 
Said^ this child, and as by way 6l ktnde 
I should have deyd, yea, long^ time agone ; 
But Jesu Christ, as ye in boe^ds fiade, 
l^ill that his glory last and be i& mindc» 

. And for the worship of his mother dere 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere.'* 

Wordsworth has modernized this tale, and to feel how delicate and 
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« Tbe French «9ti(2l ; soldered, fixed Out 
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eratieadent is the charm of verse, we have only tonad Wenls- 
worth 'a first three lines of this stanza after Chaucer's : 

" My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow, 
Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago." 

• 

The charm is^leparted. It is often said that the power of liquid- 
ness and fluidity in Chaucer's verse was dependent upon a free, a 
licentious dealing with language* such as is now hnpossible ; upon 
u liberty, such as Bums too enjoyed, of making words like neck^ 
bMi, into a dissyllable by adding "to them, and words like cause, 
rhyme, into a dissyllable by sounding the e mute. It is true that 
Chaucer's fluidity is conjoined with this liberty, and is admirably 
served by it ; hut we ought not to say that it was dependent upon 
it. It was dependent upon his talent. Other poets with a like lib- 
erty do not attain to the fluidity of Chancer ; Bums himself does 
not attain to it. Poets again, who have a talent akin to Chauc^'s, 
such as Shakespeare or Keats, have known how to attain to his 
fluidity without the like liberty. 

And yet^ Chaucer is not one of the great classics. His poetry 
transcends and effaces, easily and without effort, all the nimance- 
npetrv of Catholic Christendom ; it transcends and effaces all the 
jf^glfsh poetry contemporary witti it, it transcends and effaces all 
the English poetry subsequent to it down to the age of Elissabeth. 
Of such avail is poetic truth of substance, in its natural and nooes- 
sary union with poetic trath of style. And yet, I say, Chanoer is 
not one of the great classics. He has not their accent What is 
wanting to him is suggested by the mere mention of the name of 
the'first great classic of Christendom, the immortal poet who died 
eighty years before Chaucer>-Dante. The accent of such verse as 

" In la sua volontade d nostra pace . . . *' 

is altogether beyond Chaucer's reach ; we praise him, but we feel 
that this accent is out of the question for him. It may be said liiat 
it was necessarily out of the reach of any poet in the England of 
that stage of growth. Possibly ; but we are to adopt a real, not a 
historic, estimate of poetry. However we may account for its ab- 
sence, something is wanting, then, to the poetry of Chaucer, whidi 
poetry must have before it can be placed in the glorious class of 
the best. And there is no doubt what that something is. It is the 
(Tirovf^i^TfiS, the high and excellent seriousness, which Aristotle 
assigns as one of the grand virtues of poetry. The substance of 
Chaucer's poetry, his view of things and his criticism of life, has 
largeness, freedom, shrewdness, benignity ; but it has not this high 
seriousness. Homer's criticism of life has it, Dante's has it, 
Bhakespeare's has it, It is this chiefly which gives tP QUr spirits 
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wlmflih^f xsait rest upon ; and with the increadng demaouk of mir 
modern ages upon poetry, this virtue of giving us what wo can rest 
upon will be more and more highly esteemed. A voice from the 
9lums of Paris, fifty or sixty years after Chaucer, the voice of poor 
Villon out of his life of riot and crime, has at its happy moments 
(as, for instance, in the last stanza of ** La Belle Heaulmiere*) 
nuure of this important poetic virtue of seriousness than all the 
.productions of Chaucer. But its apparition in Villon, and hi men 
like Virion, is fitful ; the greatness of tho groat fkoeta, the power of 
. their criticism of life, is that their virtue is sustained. 

To our praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a poet there must bo this 
limitation ; he lacks tlie high seriousness of tho great classics, and 
therewith an important part of their virtue. Still, the mahi fact 
fer us to bear in mmd about Chaucer is his sterling value according 
to that real estimate which we firmly adopt for all poets. He has 
poetic truth of substance, though he has not high poetic eorioitt- 
aless^ahd oorresponding to his ^uth of substance he htis aa ex- 
^quisite^^rtue of style sod manner. With him is bom our real 
poetry. 

But for my present purpose I need not dwell on oar Siieabethan 
puetrv, or cm Uie continuation and close of this poetry in Mihou. 
We all Gi us profess to be agreed in the estimate of this poetry ; 
we aU of us recognize it aa great poetry, our greatest, «nd Shake- 
speaze and Milton as our poetical classics. The real estfrnate, here, 
Im universal currency* With the next a^ of our poetry diver- 
geHcy and difficulty begin. An historic estunate of that poetry has 
established itself ; and the question is, whether it will be found to 
coin<»de with the real estimate. 

' The age of Dryden, together with our whole eighteenth century 
which followed it, sincerely believed itself to have produced poetteal 
classics of its own, and even to have made advance, in poetr|r, be- 
yond all its predecessors. Dryden regards as not seriously disput- 

* The tuune HmuimXkr^ is eaid to be derived from a head-drees flielm) woni as 
A liark by coQrteBens. In Villoo's ballad, a poor old creature of this class la- 
ments her days of yonth and beauty. The last stansa of the ballad mas 
thus : 

^ AlBsl le bon temiM regretons 
.. JBntre DOQS, paavres vleHIes BOttaSy . 
Assises has, Ik crofypetons, 
Tout en nng^^tas comme pelottes ; 
A petit fen de chenevottes 
Tost allum^es, tost estainetes. 
Bt jadia fusmes si mlgoottes 1 
Ainsi en prcnd a maintz et malntes.** 

*' Thns among ourselves we regret the good time, poor siUy old things, low- 
seated on our heels, all in a heap like bo many balls ; by a little Are of hemp* 
stalks, BOon lichted, soon spent. And onee We were such darlings t So fareslt 
Vi4H many iip<^ rawf a pne," 
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able the o))ibion *' that the Aweetnees of Engtish v«r0e waa ner^ 
understood or practised by our fathers. " Cowley could see noth- 
ing at all in Cbaucer*s poetry. Dryden beartilv admired it, and, 
as we hare seen, praisea ita matter admirably ; but of k»ex<j^it6 
manner and movement all he can find to sav is that "there ia the 
rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which is nafural and pleas- 
ing, though not perfect,'* Addison, wishing to praise Chaucer's 
numbers, compares them with Dryden 's own. And all through 
the eighteenth century, and down even into our own times, the 
stereotyped phrase of approbation for good v«rse found in our early 
poetry has' been, that it even approached the verse of Dryden, Aa- 
dison, Pope, and Johnson. 

AreDr^en and Pope poetical classics? Is the historic esti- 
mate, Which represents them as such, and which has been so lon^ 
established that it cannot easily give way, the real estimate? 
Wordsworth und Coleridge, as is w9l known, denied it ; but the 
authority of Wordsworth and Coleridge does not weigh much with 
the young generation, and there are many signs to show that the 
eighteenth century and its judgments are coming into favoi agaizL 
Are the favorite poets of tlie eighteenth century classics ? 

It is impossible within my present limits to discuss the questicm 
fully. And what man of letters would not shrink from seeming to 
dispose dietatorially of the claims of two men who ate, at any rate, 
such masters in letters as Dryden and Pope ; two men of siiidi ad- 
mirable talent, both of them,- and one of them, Dryden, a man, on 
all sides, of such energetic and genial power ? And yet, if we are 
to gain the full benefit from poetry, we must have the real estimate 
of it I cast about in some mode of arriving, in the present case, 
at such an estimate without offence. Andperiiaps the b^t way is 
to begin, as it is easy to begin, with cordial praise. 

When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of Homer, 
expressing himself in liis preface thus : *' Though truth in her very 
nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from Gades to Aurora ana 
Ganges few eyes can sound her, I hope yet those few here will so 
discover and confirm, that, the date being out of her darkness in 
this morning of our poet, he shall now gird his temples with the 
sun"— we pronounce that such a prose is intolerable. When we 
find Milton writing : *' And long it was not after, when I was con- 
firmed in this opinion, that he, who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem'' — we pronounce that such a prose has its own 
grandeur, but that it is obsolete and inconvenient. But when we 
find Dryden telling us : ** What Virgil wrote in the vigor of his 
age, in plenty and at ease, I have undertaken to translate in my 
declining years; struggling with wants, oppressed with sickness, 
curbed in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write' '^ 
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tben T^ e^elldM that hei^ at last we bave the thie English prose, 
a prose such as we would all gladly use if we only knew how. 
Y^ Bfyden was M^tOft's oontemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had come when our nation felt 
the imperious need of a fit prose. So, too» the time had likewise 
eome when our nation felt the imperious need of freeing itself frcon 
the absorbing preoccttpaition which religion in the Puritan age had 
exercised. It was impossible that this freedom should be brought 
about without some negati'tre excess^ without some neglect and 
impairment of the religious life of the soul ; and the spiritual his- 
toid' of 'th& eighteenth century shows us that the freedom was not 
achieved without them. Stilly the freedom was aohieved ; the pre- 
occfU{^at)dn, an undoubtedly baneful and retarding one if it had 
continued, was got iid«of. And as with religion among us at that 
period, so it was also with letters. A fit prose wa& a necessity ; 
but it was' impossible Ikat a fit prose should establish itself among 
us witlKmt some touch of frost to the inyiglnative life of the soul. 
The needful qualities for a fit prose ue regularity, uniformity, 
preefeion, balance. The men of letters, whose dei^iny it may be to 
bring their nation to the attainment of a fit prose, must of necessity, 
wi[iether 1»hey work in prose or in verse* give a predominating, an 
almost exclusive attentios to the qualities of regularity, uniformity, 
precision/ balance. But an almost exclusive attention to these 
qtiallties involves some repression and silencing of poetry. 

We ai^ to regard Dryden as the puissant and glorious founder. 
Pope as the splebdid high-priest, of our age of prose and reason, of 
our excellent and indispensable elghteeoth century. For tlie pur- 
poses of their mission and <Lestiny their poetry^ like their prose, is 
iadmirable. Do you ask me whether Dxyden's verse, take it almost 
where you will, is not good ? 

" A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
. Fed on tbp lawns and in the forest ranged.'* 

I answer : Admirable for the purposes of the inaugurator of an age 
of ^^e«6 and' reason. Bo you ask me whether Pope's v^rse, take 
it idmost where you will, is not good ? 

" To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down • 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own." 

I answer : Admirable for the purposes of the high-pxiest of an age 
of prose and reasun. But do you ask me whether such verse pro- 
ceeds from men with an adequate poetic criticism of life, from 
men whose criticism of life has a high seriousness, or even, with- 
out that high serioctstiesB, has poetic largeness, freedom, insight, 
li^ignity ? Do you ask me whether the application of ideas to 
life In the' verse of vthesa men, often a powei?f«d anplication, nqt 
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doubt> is a powerful po^ application ? Do you ask me whether 
the poetry of these men has either the matter or the in^paraUe 
manner of such an adequate poetic criticism ; whether it has the 
accent of 

** Absent thee from felicity awhile ..." 
or of 

" And what is else not to be oyercome ..." 
or<rf 

O martyr souded ia virginitee !" 



it 



I answer : It has not and cannot have Ihem ; it is the. po^ry of the 
buUderg of an age of prose and reason. Though they may write in 
verse, though they may in a certain sense be masters of the art of 
▼ersidcation, Dryoen and Pope are not classics of our poetxy ; they 
are classics of our prose. 

Gray is our poetical clasaic of that literature and age ; the 
position of Gray is singular, and demands a word of notice here. 
He has not the volume or the power of the poets who, coming in 
times mure favorable, have attained to an independent criticism of 
life. But he lived with the great poets ; he lived, above all, with 
the Greeks, through perpetu&y studving and enjo^ng th^tn ; and 
he caught their poetic point of view for regarding life, caught their 
poetic manner. The point of view and the manner are not self- 
sprung in him, he caught them of others ; and he had not the free 
and abundant use of them» But whereas Addison and P<>P9 never 
had the use of them, Grav hud the use of them at times. He is Uie 
scantiest and frailest of classics in our poetry, but he is a classic 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, we are met by the great name of Burns. 
We enter now on times where the personal estimate of poets begins 
to be rife, and where the real estimate of them is not reached with- 
out difficulty. But in spite of the disturbing pressures of personal 
partiality, of national partiality, let us try to reach a real estimate 
of the poetry of Burns. 

By his English po^i^ Bums in general belongs to the eighteenth 
century, and has little importance lor us. 

" Mark ruffian Violence, distain'd with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times ; 
View unsuspecting Innocence a prey. 
As guileful Fraud points out the erring way ; 
While subtle Litigation's pliant tongue 
The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong !'* 

Evidently this is not the real Bums, or his name and fame would 
have disappeared long ago. Nor is Clarinda's love-poet, Sylvan* 
der, the real Burna either. But he teUs us himself : ' ' These^ Eng' 
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11^ songs grayel me to death. I have not tbe command of the lan- 
guage that 1 have of my native tongue. In fact, I think that my 
ideas are more barren in English than in Scotch. I have been at 
* Duncan Gray ' to dress it in English, but all I oan do is des- 
perately stupid.*' We English turn naturally, in Bums, to the 
poems m our own language, because we can read them easily ; but 
in those poems we have not tiie real Burns. 

The real Burns is of course in his Scutch poems. Let us boldly 
say that of much of this poetry, a poetry dealing perpetually with 
Scotch dripk, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, a Scotchman's 
estimate is apt to be personal. A Scotchman is used to this world 
of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners; he has a 
teaidemess for it ; he meets \ts poet half way. In this tender mood 
he reads ptei;es like the *' Holy Fair'' or '■' HalloweeQ. " But this 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is 
against a poet, not for him, when it is not a partial <6ountryman 
who reads him ; for in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no 
one can deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal with a beauti- 
ful world. Burns's world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners, is often a harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world ; even 
the world of his "Cotter's Saturday Night" is not a beautiful 
world. No doubt a poet's criticism of life may have such truth 
and power that it triumphs over its wurld and oelights us. Burns 
may triumph over his world ; often he does triumph over his worid, 
but let us observe how and .where. Burns is the first case we have 
had where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead ; let 
us look at Mm closely, he capi bear it. 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Bums, convivial, 
genuine, delightful, here : 



«i 



Leeze me on drink !. it gies us mair 

Than either sdiool or college ; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us fou o' knowledge, 
Be't whisky gill or penny wheep 

Or ony stronger potion. 
It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day." 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Bums^ and it is unsat- 
isfactory, not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but because it has 
not that accent of sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, to do it jus- 
tice, Yerv often has. There is something in it of bravado, some- 
thing which makes us feel that we have not the man speaking to-; 
us with his real voice ; something, therefore, poetically unsound. . 
With stijl more confld^ice will his admhrers teB us that' we have 
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the gentdne Bums, the great |ioet, when his 9tcaiQ Asserts the. in- 
dependence, equality, dignity, of men, as in the famous song "Tor 
a' that and a' that : '' 

*' A prince can mak* a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa' that ! 
Tor a' that and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o' sense, and pride o* worth. 
Are higher rank that a* that." 

Here they 'find his grand, genuine touches ; and still more, "vrhen 
this uuissant genius, who so often set morality at defiwce, falls 
morimzing : 

** The sacred lowe o' weel-placed love 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it. 
I waive the quantum o* the sin, 

The hazard o' concealing. 
But och ! it hardens a* within, 

And petrifies the feeling." 

Or in a higher strain : 

" Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord, its various tone ; 

£ach spring, its various bias. 
Then at the balance let's be mute. 

We never can adjust it ; 
VfYaX^sdcfu we paitly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted." 

Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, unsurpass- 
able : 

'* To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife. 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life." 

There is criticism of life for you, the admirers of Bums will say to 
us ; there is the application of ideas to life I There is, undoubt- 
edlv. The doctrine of the last-quoted lines coincides almost ex- 
actly with What was the aim and end, Xenophon tells us, of all the 
t^adung of Soorates, Md the appUcatioi^ is a powerful OQO ; 
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made b]r ft nmn o^ vigorous iuiderstaadmg» aod<ae^ I say-Q a 
master of language. 

But for supreme poetical success more is required than the pow- 
erful application of ideas to life ; it must be an application under 
the conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty. 
Those laws fix as an essential condition, in the poet's treatment of 
such matters as are here in question, high seriousness — the high 
seriousness which comes from absolute sincerity. The accent of 
high seriousness, bom of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such 
verse as 

" In la sua volontade ^nostra pace . . .*' 

to sxujh criticism of .life as Dante's its power. Is this accent felt in 
the passages which I have been quoting from Btorns ? Scrrely not ; 
surely^ If our sense is quick, we must percdve that we femvenotin 
those passages a voice from the very mmost soul of thu genuiBe 
Bums ; he is not speaking to us from these depths, he is more or 
less preaching. And the compensation for admiring such passages 
less, from missing the perfect poetic, accent in them^ will be that 
we shall admire more the poetry where that accent is found. 

No; Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of the high seriousness of 
the great classics, and the virtue of matter and manner which goes 
with that high seriousness is wanting to his work. At moments he 
touches it in a profound and passionate melancholy, as in those 
four immortal lines taken by Byron as a motto for " The Giaour/' 
but which have in thjem a depth of poetic quality such as resides 
in no vers^ of Byron's own : 

" Had we never loved sae kindly. 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
Wc had ne'er been broken-hearted." 

But a whole poem of that quality Bums cannot make ; the rest, in 
the " Farewell to Nancy," is verbiage. 

We^aiaave l^est at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by conceiv- 
ing his work as having truth of matter and truth of manner, but 
not the accent or the poetic virtue of the highest masters. His 
genuine criticism of life, when the sheer poet in him speaks, is 
ironic ; it is not : 

" Thou Power 3upreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil. 
Here firm I rest, they must be best 
Because they are Thy will ('* 

^y« far rather : '* Whistle "owre the lave o't 1" Yet we may say 
of him as of (Saucer, that of life and the world, as. they come be- 
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fore him, his vl^w is hirge, free, shrewd, benigtifltit--t«ily poetid, 
therefore ; and his manner of rendering what he sees is to matdu 
But we must note, at the same time, his great difference from 
Chaucer. . The freedom of Chaucer is heightened, in Boms, by a 
fiery, reckless energy ; the benignity of Chaucer deepens, in Burns, 
into an overwhelming sense of the pathos of things— of the pathos 
of human nature, the pathos, also, of non-human nature. Instead 
of the fluidity of Chaucer*s manner, the manner of Bums has 
spring, bounaing swiftness. Bums is by far the greater force, 
though he has perhaps less charm. The world of Chaucer is fairer, 
richer,^ more significant than that of Bums ; but when the largeness 
and freedom of Burns get full sweep, as in '* Tam o' Shaiiter^" or 
still more in that puissant and splendid production, " The Jolly 
Beggars,'' his world m&y be what it will, his poetic genius tri- 
um^s over it. In the world of the ' ' Jolly Beggars' * there is more 
than hideousness and squalor, there is bestiality ; yet the piece is a 
superb poetic success. It has a breadth, truth, and power which 
make the flamous scene in Auerbach*s Cellar, of Goethe's *' Taudt,^ 
seem artificial and tame beside it, and which are ohly matched by 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes. 

Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so admirably, 
and also in those poems and songs, where to shrewdness he adds 
infinite archness and wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, where 
his manner is flawless, and a perfect poetic whole is the resalt^-in 
things like the address to the mouse whose home he had ruined^ in 
things like "Duncan Gray,'* "Tam Glen,'* "Whistle,, and FU 
come to you, my lad," " Auld LangByne" (the list might be made 
much longer)— here we have the genuine Bums, of whom the real 
estimate must be high indeed. Not a classic, nor with the excel- 
lent airovdai^Tiji of the ^reat classics, nor with a verse rising to a 
criticism of life and a virtue like theirs ; but a poet with thorough 
truth of substance and an answering troth of style, giving us a 
poetry sound to the core. We all of us have a leaning toward the 
pathetic, and may be inclined perhaps to prize Bums most for his 
touches of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable, pathos*; lor 
verse like : 

" We twa hae paidl't i' the bum 
From momin' sun till dine ; 
But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin auld laog syne • . •** 

where he is as lovely as he is sound. But i)erhap8 it ia by the per- 
fection of soundness of his lighter and archer masterpieces that he 
is poetically most wholesome for us. For the votary misled hy~ a 
personal estimate of Shelley, ns so many of us have been, are, ttid 
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wiH be-K>f ihat beautiful spirit buUdixig hlfl many-colored haze pf 
worda and Images 

" Pinnacled dim in the intense inane* '-^ 

uo contact can be wholesomer than the contact witb Bums at his 
archest and soundest. Side by side with the 

" On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wpnt to respire, 
But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire ..." 

of Ttometbeus Unbound/' how salutary, how very salutary* to 
place this from ** Tarn Glen" : 

" My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o* young men ; 
They flatter, she says, to deceive me ; - . 

But wha can think sae o' Tam Glen T* 

Bnt we enter on burning ground as we approach the poetry of 
times so hear tons, poetry like that of Byron, Shelley, ana Words- 
worth, of which the estimates are so often not only personal, but ^ 
persoind with passion. For my purpose, it is enough to have taken 
the sineie case of Bums, the first poet we come to of whose work 
the esthnate f (mned is evidently apt to be personal, and to bave 
suggested how we may proceed, using the poetry of the. great 
classics, as CLSort of touchstone, to correct this estimate, as we had 
previously corrected bv the same means the histoHc estimate where 
we met with it A collection like the present, with its succession 
of celebrated names and- celebrated poems, offers a good oppor- 
tunity to us for resolutely endeavoring to make our estimates of 
poetiy real. I have sought to point out a method which will 
help us in making them so, and to exhibit it in use so far as to put 
any one who likes in a way of applying it for himself. 

hx any rate the end to which the method and the estimate are 
designed to lead, and from leading to which, if they do lead to it, 
th^ set Uieir whole value — the beneflt of being aide clearly to feel 
and deeply to enjoy the best, the truly classic, in poetry — is an end, 
let me say it once more at parting, of supreme importance. We 
are often told that an era is opening In which we are to see multi- 
tudes of a conunon sort of readers, and masses of a common sort 
of literature ; that saefa readers do not want and could not relish 
anything better than such literature, and that to provide it is be- 
commg a vast and profitable industr;^. Even if good literature 
entirely lost currency with the world, it would still be abundantly 
^^orth while to oontinue tu enjoy it by one's self. But it never wifi 
lose enrrency with the world, in spite of momentary appearances ; it 
aevw win lose supremacy. Currency and supremacy are insured 
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to it, not indeed bj the world's deiiberat6 and conscious cbotce, 
but hj something far deeper — ^by the instinct of fieif^pceaervalioA 
in humanity. 

HLh^BMW Ai^OLD, hdroductum to Ward*^ ** ErigUth FioeU,** 
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Thb diamond has many histories. It has a chemical and a oom- 
'mercial/ a mineralogical and r mystical history. It has what may 
be called a petsonal history, comprising the varied adventuiea of 
individual stones ; there is a history of diamond cutting and coon- 
terfeitiug, of diamond discoveries and diamond robberies, .and theie 
promises soon to be a history of diamond manufacture. The ear- 
liest known home of the gem was id India. From India it made 
its waj westward to the Greeks, who, among its many remarkable 
qualities, singled out its pre-eminent hardness as that by which it 
was thenceforward to be distinguished when koowa, and di^leeM 
when doubtful. They named it adamaSy the indomitable, and in- 
vented fables in illustration of this character, which passed current 
and unquestioned for m^ny hundreds of years. Such wa» the ob- 
duracy of the genuine diamond, they maintained, that the attempt 
to break it between hammer and anvil resulted, not in the fracture 
of the stone, but in the rending of the metal ; and aomerous gems 
of the*purest water were immolated, gennatlon after generation, 
to the blind tradition of this perilous ordeal by iron.. Th^ie wasi 
indeed, it was added, one method by- which this other wi9e in- 
vincible resistance could be overcome. Immenioa f qr a certain 
time in warm goat's blood tendered Ute ctystal amenabte to the 
blows of the hammer, although even then* like the Calydoia|an 
her&at the siege of Thebes, it contrived to involve its 4turd^ ad- 
versary in its own destruction. ** Only a god,*' Pliny exclaims in 
a pious rapture, ** could have revealed such a valuable twcret to 
menr 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, althoi^h the havdest of 
known substances, is also one of the most brittle, since it possesses 
a natural deava^ along which it splits with Uiie utmost facility. 
When the Kbh^-noor was beiz^ reeut, in 1852, the jeweller to 
whose care it was intrusted duving the operation, subioitted it to 
the inspection of on^ of bis most valued customsrs* who heedlessly 
let it slip through his fingers. The ieweller, seeing it fall, all but 
lost his senses with terror, and called forth a similar access' of ret- 
rospective dismay in his distinguished visitor, by e:vp)aining that 
if the jewel had touched the ground at a certain angle, it would 
almost infallibly have separated into two fragments, and thus have 
finally terminated its notable carreer as a '* Mountain of Light." 
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The extreme difficulty of pulishing the diamond caased it,, in 
early times, to besougiLt after as an amulet ratber than as an orna- 
ment. The belief in its efficacy both as a poison ahd as an antidote 
to poiioii 18 of hi^ antiquity, and as vegards the faealing branch, 
is even yet not wholly extinct. Benvenuto Cellini relates thfut he 
owed his life to the avarice of an apothecary in substituting 
powdered beryl for the diamond-dust which he had beea bribed to 
mix with his salad ; and the same pseudo- deadly substance was 
adffiiBisteired to Sir Thomas Overiiory in the Tow^ On the^ «tber 
hand; the Rumans regarded it as a sure remedy, not onlv against 
poiMB, but i^ainst various other perils, and the conviction of its 
myBtical virtues continued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages, 
h Was said to confer valor, to insure victory, to irepel witchcraft 
and madness, to give success in lawsuits, Pliny is careful to tell 
us that, if worn on the left arm touchii^ the skin, it dispels noc- 
tuntal panic ; and Sir John Maitdeville adds (although we are un- 
able to> diaoover that the market price of theg«n was seriously 
aflteted by the procept), that it should be given freely, not bought 
or sold. The same writer naSvely repeats the popular fable as to 
th^ptopogation of their kind by these stones after the manner of 
living things ; and gravely nves it as a result of experienoe that, 
H dfllgently moistened with May dew, tJiey grow Ia greatness year 
byyear I 

Dtamund Buperstitions, in our days, seem to have taken refuge 
hk the East. The Shah of Persia is said to possess one set in a 
teimitar, which has the power of reaidering the wearer invisible, 
andithtf gveat diamond ol the Rajah of Mattan in Borneo, w^ghine 
9^ ttanXB,* and supposed to be the largest in existence, is creditea 
with t^ viftne, not of a talisman alone, but of a panacea as well. 
Thie nalifves of the island bdieve that water in whidi it has been 
iottn^sed cures every disorder ; and the vast price offered for it 
by ^e Governor of Batavia, of 160,000 dollars, two ships of war 
f uUy equipped, together with aundry arms and munitions, was re- 
fused, not because of the intrinsic value of the jewel, but because 
the' fortunes of the dynasty were traditionally affirmed to depend 
upon its possession. 

The art of diamond-cutting is usually supposed to have been In- 
vented by Louis van- Be^uem of Bruges, m 14fi6 ; but closer 
inquiry ^ows that he only introduced important improvements 
into a meUiod already in use. It is sidd that there were diamond- 

■ ' ■ • ■ I .■■■.■.■ — I I ■ I I ■ I ■■«■■■.. ■ I !■ ■ ■ - 

• The word ** carat '' is derived through the Arabic from the Greek name 
(jcepdTtov) of the fruit of the karob-tree, the beans of which, owing to their 
nearly invariable flize. were long ago selected as a standard-weight for gold, by 
the natives of West Africa. Their use (or rather, as we should suppose, the use 
of an equivalent weight) passed thence to India, and wa» iutrodncedlnto south- 
ern Europe by the Arabs. A carat is ecjoal to 4 diunond gnUns, or tp 8.17 grains 
titoy. . * "■ 
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polishera at Nuremberg in 187B, and the mme trade was &a/K!imA 
early in the following century in Paris, where a cross-way tstSkd 
" La Courarie/* once inhabit^ by the workmen, still assists among 
the diminishing relics of the past. Nor is it to' be supposed that 
this art was entirely unkaown to more ancient natioln. In India, 
from the earliest times, a mode of releasing the crystal from iu 
natire husk was employed, which probai)! v diffored less ki pffinei^ 

§le than in application from that now nsed in London uidAmster- 
am. The gem-engravers of antiquity not only worked extensively 
with the diamond point, but in some rare cases engraved the ** in- 
domitable" stone itself In the Duke of Bedford's coUection, for 
instance is a diamond engraved with the head of Posidonitis, and 
one bearing a portrait of a Rcnnan emperor wais to be seen at the 
Paris Exhioition of 1878. After the barbarian invasion the aM be- 
came the secret of a very few, without, it would seem, ever dedin- 
ing to extinction ; for the diamond clasp which fastened the 
imperial mantle of Charlemagne at his coronation, had the natural 
faces of the crystals rudely polished, and cut diamonds have occa- 
sionally been found on mediseval church ornaments. 

It is, however, unquestionable that Berquem introdueed the 
method of cutting diamonds into regular facets, and employed for 
the purpose the wheel, with the powder of the gem itself, precisely 
after the modem fashion. In 1475 he made his first experiment of 
the ** perfect cut*^ on three rough stones sezrt him by Charto the 
Bold, who was famed for his magnificence in jewels. All three 
were worn by the unfortunate Duke of Burgundy, probably with 
9Qme re^rd to safety as well as to splendor, ia his dieastiotta bat* 
tleis with the Bwiss ; but the talismanic virtue was gome Cfut of 
&em, for the^ were lost with the fortunes of thehr ownw; and 
after many- singular adventures found their way eich-to the treas- 
ury of a separate foreign potentate. The most celebrated of these 
was the " Sancy" diamond, a fine stone of 53i- carats. It was 
picked up on the field of Nancy by a Swiss soldier, who mAd it for 
a florin to a priest ; unsuspiciously rcdisposed of by him ior a 
sicarcely larger sum, and transported by the currents of chaooe or 
trade to Portugal, where it figured, in 1489, among the blown- 
jewels of the unlucky Don Antonio. Tliis monarch In difilouitiea 
first pledged, and then sold it for 100,000 livres to Hiarlay de 
Sancv, a French nobleman, whose descendant, Nicolas de Oioey, 
was induced to place the gem in pawn for the relief of a pressing 
exigency of the crown iu the time of Henri III. Fur this purpose 
It was intrusted to a servant to be carried to a jeweller at 3lets; 
but neither servant nor jewel reached their destination, and the 
conclusion seemed ineviiable that the temptation had proved too 
strong for the man's fidelity. De Sancy alone never wavered in his 
relifmce on the devotion of his dependant, aod maintained tiiat 
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OBty with \i\B life would he have separated from the predoua 
ehalse eemmitted to him. And, in fact, after some further search 
iMd bten made, the murdered body of the messenger was found 
by the foadside. It was opened, and the diamond was discovered 
iB the stomach 1 Thus, by a last and despairing ex||>edient of 
fidelity, this nameless hero oaffled his fo<;s at the very instant of 
BiitcuiBbing to them, and left to posterity the memory of aa action 
brkikler. ^lan the gem whose safety it secured. 

Thraugb some unknown channel the *' Sancy" came into the. 
possession i>f James IL of England, shared his exile,. and was dis- 
posed of by him ''for a consideration*' to his royal host Th» 
" weU«bdov«d'' Louis wore it in the att^itfe of his hat at his coro- 
Bation, and it rested quietly in the treasury of the Tuilerles until 
tKe teoubles of the Revolution once more set it in circulation. It 
foand its way to Sfnin, was sold by Godoy to Prince Demidoff , 
sod pwthaaed ftaai him by Sir Jumsetjee Jejeebhoy for the sum 
of ^fiOO fibrins. And here, for the present) its stoxy ends. 

. The (Domparative facility with which diamonds were cut by Ber- 
quem's process brought them into general use as personal orna- 
ments^ tnetaby dealing a blow, from which they have never re- 
ooveiedt to (he pearUiTsheries of South America. In the reign of 
Charles VH. the wives and daughtem of the French nobility imi* 
lated the -examine of Agnes 8orel ia decoratin^^ themselves pro- 
lufliBly with thesegems, and at the court vi Frauds I. , 

A lady willed aboat wttb dlsmoiids, 

was no uncommon i^ctacle. Indeed, sumptuary laws were soon 
tfl^ passed to restrain this particular species of extravagance. Of 
(he'twoffofma of cutting now generally employed, the roee'Vhas 
been In use since 1520, and the ** bnlliant'* was invented by Yin< 
oeneo Peruzsi, of Veidce, toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Th& first oC these, may be described as a faceted hemisphere ; 
th6 second as a double cone, likewise covered with small facets, of 
which the upper portion, or " crown,*' is truncated, the ' 'pavilion, '^ 
or lower part» being but slightly blunted. The " table" cut is now 
only used for stones too shallow to admit of other treatment. The 
hi^ vahie of this gem may be estimated from the fact that it is 
found worth while to facet spHnters weighing not more than the 
five handredth part of a carat 

' AH the great historical diamonds of the world own an Indian 
origin. The Rajah of Mattan's ^reat jewel was, it is true, found in 
Bmeo, b\A its existence has hitherto been passed in the Oriental 
ledi^ioft .befitting its mystical character, not amid the glare and 
huttlB^yf Western politics. The *' Bragiuusa" has continued since 
1741, when it was discovered in a Brazilian mine, in the posses- 
ion of ..tlie Portuguese crvwn, and is ^iU as jealously guardfxl 
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irom vulgar inspectloa as a beauQr p£ tbeJiareux. Ttuls sq^pkpiB 

Sriyaic^; u)g^ther with ita eixtraorainary weight of 1680 cami ib- 
uc(« a geaeral belief that £he stone iH oiot a diamond, bale' a ^IiHc 
)6paz. lu value, if gpenuine, would amount, according to tbc^ usual 
tnode of calculation, to the fabulous sum of 58,350,000^; I M fair 
as mere siase is concerned, the " Stewart," from the South Afnean 
diggings, is entitled to a f oiemost place among celebrated dla- 
'monds ; biit the jewels with the human interest ox. a story attacli- 
;inc to them— the *' Orloflf,*' the " Florentme/' the " RefflwMl,'* tlie 
** Koh'i-noor," the ** Sancy" hail from the banks of the^istoa, or 
Uie mines of Raolconda or Bundelcund. Two of these, the l^fikA- 
Boor and the Orloff, have 6in|pularly shared the vicissitudes of fiup- 
■cessive dynasties, and by then: present position among the crown 
lewels^the one of England^ana the other of Busaia-fr^seem to sym- 
uolize the division of the sceptre of the J^t between those two 
great iH>wers., These twin stones are believed to be the f nigme&ts 
of a mighty, crystal of 793 carats^* of which the traditiqa Jufisbeea , 
preserved by Tav^nier, a l^rench jeweller, who made a profes- 
sional tour in the East in the time of the Grand MmargxUn .Tlieir 
«arli^t history Js« as may readily.be imagined, obscure^ Conjec- 
ture, based upon their shape and size, malwei them glitter fpr agestf 
•the eyes of some monstrous idol In a Brahminical. temple. History 
^^ts them at the capture of A«a and the overthrow of t1)e natiw 
^ince ^ Oolconda, when the:^lell by separate caprices.af fortune 
mU> the hands of the cooQu<ering Hugi^l, dynasty. Baber exulted 
m the possession or the Koh-i-noor, and in his remihiscenoes estl- 
i^ates 119 value as equal to that of half the daily susten^c^of the 
entire world. The same stone .was seen by favemierjn the treas- 
ury of Aurungzebe, and its companion was. ahoxthr afterward 
.extorted by that undutiful son from the. possession of hia.captire 
father. Shah Jehan. Th^y next appear as the spoil of iNa^Ir m^ 
in 173d» and were In ail liaeUhood seen, by Pallas shining, side by 
side upon the throne of the Persian conqueror, with tha titles re- 
spectively of the '* Mountain" and the */ Sea of Light. " .After his 
4isaa8suiiition in 1749, their stories divide. The '* perya-i-noorV was 
stolen by a French soldier, and, by the, intervention pf an Arme- 
nian named Shafras, reached the Amsterdam market, where it was 
.purchased by Count Orloff for the Empress Catherine II.. 'Hk; 
;' Koh-i-noor'* was carried off by Ahmed Shah, and, under stress 
of prolonged persecution, was surrendered by his unhappy descend- 
ant. Shah Soojah, to the greed of Bun ieet Singh. An attempt was 
made, on the plea of breaking the spell of misfortune whioi was 
supposed. to accompany the jewel, to induce the Sikh chieftain to 
bequeath it od his deathbed to the temple of Juggernaut ; he was, 



•Hi 



Schrauf.^'Handbnch Aer Edetsteinkunde/^ The fact tbikt tba bM^ pf ea«h 
J«Wd is a natural 61&vage-plifme6ti:on^ly8u|>porfatM4Yie^^^ ' 
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however, bbducate, tttid the famous ** Honntain of Llglit" il- 
fomiflfed the treasury of Latidre unti], kfter tbe British con<j[uest\^ 
the Putijaub, it was fotmally preseuted by Lord Dalhonsie t6tli0 
Qpe^ of I^gland. Its weight was then 186 cmts, but havi£^ 
mien cut ^fterlhe IndiaD manDig.r, with a view to thepreservstioh 
of its ^ze rather than to the display of its lustre, it was less ^^ctiye 
thau'many a Qouuterfeit gem. It was accordiugly reciit as a 
regular ^•* btillljint** by the best artist Amsterdam could prqduce, at 
a sacrifice of 80 carats and a cost of 8060?1 ; but to the eye' of a 
cbanoisseur its fdrni, even still, leaves much to be desired. '■ 

The poiitidal conditiohs of the world have hardly chanffed inoriB 
withiti the last two hundred years than the conditions of aiatnbnd- 
(Ijjg^ng X and revolutions in the diamond trade succeed each otheir 
a^rapraly nowadays 'as revolutions in republics and empires. 'One 
still more fundamental has quite recently been threatened; bht ftp. 
pears /or the present to be averted. It remains to be seen Whelher 
the alarm excited by its approach was an empty panic- or tijus/t 
presentiment: Hitherto, new diamond-fields have been oppor|iittely 
uiscovered as f kst as the old ones became exhausted. It may noW 
be hoped.thal, by the time nature's store comes to an end, thai of 
the laboratory will be ready for use. The mines of Oolconda* 
m> longer pay the expenses of working. Wherein I665TaverniCT 
found <$p,600 persons in lucmtivc employihent, a few sudrasahd 
pariahs now earn ^ bare subsistence by sifting |he grav^Mn search 
of its scanty treasures. Another region had in the mean time suc- 
ceeded to tim ancient:honors of India.; About 1725 % Porttignesie 
traveller experienced in foreign merchandise, teamed Sebastiah 
do Pradp, visited Brazil, and was struck with the appearance Of Cer- 
tain ciyst^llf used by the negroes as counters, in playlng^at cardil. 
On examination these crystals proved to be diamonds, ^wb yeaw 
la^ tlK^ mines of Minas Oeraes were opened, and it has be^ estf 
iriated that, in the succeeding century and a half , the amount ^ 
BrazfBar stones brought to marKet was ho less than thirteen mill- 
ion carats. As usual in sui^ cases, they Were encountered by li 
trade calNiJ^ and were at first frequently sent to India that they 
might obtain Indian prices ;'but their quality was eventually rec- 
ogt^ized as fully equiil to that of the finest gems from the Deccsisj. 

The discovery, in 1839, of diamonds in the gold-'v^ashings of the 
Ural was due to the sagacity of Alexandervon Humboldt. His 
observation Of the close similarity l)etween the alluvial bedsof tlrtA 
region and those of the diainantiferous districts of Brazil, ^mbol 
4ened lilm to me^ke a prediction which was na sooner published 

*T I ' ' " " ■ I III II I I I I • I I I ■■ I I i ' "' 

'-■''■- , «. . , ., Ji 

' * *VOolcon4a>* is, i>raperly speaking, not the name of a ttihe, bat of .a 
iQrtreiH near H^4erabad,. where the treasures of the Nizam, and, e«pe(;i«lly Jiia 
mftiuohdveahfi frotu Parteai, Raolcouda, and Bnore arc stored. 
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tUftn it w«s fulfilled. But the yield bas hitherta prayed but « aig- 
gurdly one. 

Tbe diggings ot South Africa are, howeveri of quite anotiw 
order of iuiportance, and may be expected to prove as signidGant 
for tbe natural history of the diamond as they are mooieatottB f^ 
its commercial status. The existence of these precious stones ia 
the districts watered by the Orange and Vaal Rivers had long beea 
an obscure tradition in the colony, and ki a mission-map of about 
1750 the words ** Here be diamonds'* stand inscribed acroas tljke 
rcgiop now known as Gri(|ua-]aud West. But it was not untH 186t 
th^t a certain Kiekirk, a Dutch trader, and O'Reilly, an ostrich- 
hunter, pasiun^ by the house of a boer named Jacobs, noted a sin- 
gular pebble with which his children were pltwine. The stone was 
taken to Cape Town, purchased by Sir Philip Woaehouse fordOOf., 
and sent, as the first Cape diamond, to the rails Exhibition. The 
jewel known as the ** Star of South Africa** (of 834 carats).wa8, 
two years later, brought by a Hottentot shepherd to the same IHe- 
kirk, who paid 4002. for it, and received the same day 12,000^. Tlie 
riches of the famous '• Du Tott's Pan'* were brought to light by 
t^e discovery of diamonds in the murtar with which a Datdi farm- 
er's house had been built. The place was shortly afterward, in 
the expressive colonial phrase, " rushed,*' and the peaceful owner 
beheld with dismay the devastation and disorder attendaoat upon 
the unlooked-for conversion of his Arcadia into an' Eldorado; 

The produce of the South AMcan mines is enormous; and the 
(quality of the stones, which Is freauently marred bv a somlfwhat 
tawny complexion, is reported to ne improving. Lideed, a twin 
•* drop'^ from" the Vaal River, skilfullv mountea by Mr. Streeter, 
was declared by experts to be of Inman extraction. Yai^t profits 
have, of course, been realized. One gentleman's "okim**i8 said 
to have cleared m two years 45,000^. The Kew Rush Mine alone 
yields 8000^. a day. In 1875, wben the diggers had been at work 
only four yeais, gems to the value of 8i millions sterling had been 
extracted from it. The packets of diamonds sent by post-baff from 
Klmberley to Cape Town in 1876 weighed 773 pounds, alia were 
worth 1,414,590^. Nor does there seem to be any present i^rospect 
of the supply Coming to an end. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that onl^ a very small portion of the dhunaotifer- 
ou8 regions of South Africa has yet been explored. 

The remarkable peculiarities of the diamond have loi^^ made it 
a special object of curiosity to tbe ignorant, and of inquiry to the 
^icientiflc. In some of its qualities it is pre-emhient, in other* 
imique. No substance in nature can compete with it in hardneas. 
That is to say, its uttermost particles aro clasped together in an 
embrace to^cloae aa to defy the ordinary means of distmegiatioa. 
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A«t78tftl whescf surface ean be scratched by any other body wbal^ 

soeTer is most assuredly not a diamond,* 

The «traordinarT bilHiancy of this gem is due to the interaul 

T«flectioh8 produced by its high refractive power. Imprisoned, as 

it were, within its substance, the light, lilce Proteus, in the bands' 

of Arista&us, 8ee1(S esca{>e in transformation, thus flashing back 

to the eye. 

Its fltveafold shaaoT mjatic Are imtwined, 

inall the varying radiance of prismatic lustre. The phosphorescence 
of th^ dlatnond— m other words, its faculty of shining in the daric 
after a short exposure to sunlight—has lonx been noted and won 
dered at» but has never been explained. Yot the assertion that its 
ultimate atoms are set vibrating by the impulse communicated to 
thenl from the blue rays of the spectrum (those principally active' 
ia producing the phenomenonX Is not an explanation, but another' 
mode 'of stating the fact. The same effect can be produced by the 
application of mild heat or slight friction, and some specimens, 
emit light when excited by electricity. The electrical susceptibility 
of this stone was known to the ancients, although they were prob- 
ably not aware that mere change of temperature sufficed to call 
it into operation^ 

Bat the quality Which most markedly dlstingnishes the diamond 
from all other gems, is its combustibility. This peculiarity is of 
comparatively recent discovery. A coi^ecture of Boetius de Boot, 
and an inconclusive attempt on the pait of Robert Boyle, led the 
wav to the celebrated experiment of the Florentine Acndemy iu 
1694, when a diamond, placed at the focus of a large concave 
mirror exposed to the rays of the sun, was ignited and consumed 
before the eyes of Cosmo III. and his court. The question as to the 
chemicaU composition of the gem was thereby rendered of compar- 
atively eas^r solution. Lavoisier, in 177.5, showed that the product 
of combustion was carbonic acid gas. Sir Humphry Davy proved 
this substance to be the sole product. Mr. SmithsonTennant dem- 
onstrated that e()ua] weights of diamond and charcoal yielded, in 
combination with oxygen, precisely equal quantities of carbonic 
acid. The proof was thus complete that diamond is nothing but 
crystallized carbon ; a fact not the less surprising tliat is has be- 
come familiar. 

This extreme simplicitv of constitution seemed irresistibly to 
Invite, and long successfully baffled the artificial production of (he 
gcnL Carbon Is one of tlie most intractable bodies in nature, lis 

* An esoepCIon shoald pnrhapfl be made In flivor of so-called " boroi>- 
ditmonda,*^ whldb are a«id to have tbe ^wer of Kratching even the real sem. 
The elefaent calbMl " boron/* wbicb liait some analogy witii carbon, iii not found 
in Datuw ia the cryi»ialliDe form, bat has becii no obtaiocA by MM. WObter and 
D^lUe, by hiiatingaliiiiiii4um witb boracicacid. 
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singular flexibility in some directioiis is compensated by an equ^Tty 
binguiar ligidilv in liihcrs. At no attainable temperature Can it be 
either liqueliett or vaporized, ^o acid attacks it. It is 'wholly 
insoluble in water, aud, under ordinary conditions, in every other 
known substance. Tlie problem then how to l^tain crystals of an 
element which can ncitlier lie melted, Tuhitilized, nor dissotted^ 
was cvidiutly one of exceptional difficult^'. An pbvious prefimi-' 
nary inquiry was as to tlie method pursued by nature for the attuin- 
meut of this cud. By w hat process were diamonds formed in the 
vast primeval lalioratory ? On this piuntllie widest possible diver 
genccs of opinion have existed, and still exists. Some ascribe to 
tliem a vegetable, some au animal, some a mineral oiigin. ' On one 
side it is maiutaiucd thai a high degree of brat was necessar}' for 
their formation. Oii ihe other it is asserted that nothing regarding 
their origin is certain except that they were produced at a coraparu- 
tively low tcmpemlure. Que writer invokes the \ague but potent 
agency of electricity'. Another x)oints to the anUque dssaciatipn of 
these problematical crystals with *' thuuderl)olts.'* A third brings 
to betur the uuimsginable pressure of miles of super incumbeut 
strata. From the frequency of. their occurrence in company witli 
ffold, the ancients concluded diamonds to be the '* flower/* or sub- 
limation of the finest paiticles of that precious metal. By a some- 
wrhai closer process of reasoning, founded on his observation of 
the high .refractive power of this gem, as compared with itsspc 
dfic gravity, Kewtou was Jed to the inference that it was an 'Ijinc- 
tuous subst»ujce coagulated.** And his authority largely con- 
tributed to establish and maintain the doctrine of its jorganic origin. 
We believe, however, that a close con^deration of the. circum- 
stances under which it is actually found in nature leads to a di- 
rectly opposite conclusion. 

The nist fact to be noted regarding the native haunts of the 
diamond is.tliat it occurs almost exclusively in alluvial deposits. 
Indeed, the early Brazilian explorers sought for it only in river- 
bwls, turning the stream, and digging 'through the supertrcial clay 
to the quartz gravel or cascaUu) beneath^ where the gem was usually 
discovered in cpmpouy with gold-dust, garnets, spinel, -emer}', 
diuspore, and other rare minerals, From this connection came the 
use of the phrases "pure water," **liuest water," etc., to denote 
tlie quality of the stones. Subsequently, the workings were car 
ried on with equal success in dry deposits, whicji were, however, 
every wliere of the same general character. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in India, Austialia, at tlie Cape, and in the Oral Mountains. 
It is evident that the gem is here met with, not in the character of 
a denizen, but of a pil;;r)m. The home where it was bom and 
bred must be sought elsewhere. On further inquiry, it appears 
that the water-borne fragments with which it it asiociated are tht 
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d&Hi of an ancient quartz rock, i^Xediita^lumiU, Wherever this 
piirtlcUhir lormation occurs, the diamond has hitherto beeor found 
inrariably to accompaur it/ and in one part of Brazil it haa ev^n 
beeu discbvered imbedded in the mountalu itself. It is not, then, 
gulng too far fo assume (although even this has been doubted), that 
we have herq tlie original m^tri;( of this precious substance. Kow 
the itocolumlte belongs to Ihe class of rocks known as ''meta- 
morphic,** That is to say, it was originally deposited in water, buf 
was subsequently so altered by heat as to lose all trace of stratifi- 
catloni The particles of which it is composed were derived from 
the primitive granite or gnetes, and are almost pure silica. It is 
Deeoleae'to observe that it exhibits no trace of organic remains. 

The dlaniond-beds bf South Africa were deposited in tlie basin of 
a vast inland lake. The so-called Kafoo-tOTirnXvon to which they 
belongy'occupics ^O.QOO square miles, and possesses an avera^ 
thickness of 5000 feet. The stones are at present dl^overed m 
two classes af. position— in "river diggings," and in '*dirj[dig« 
gings." ' Therivw diggings exhibit the ordinary characteristics of 
filuvial washings, but the dry diggings ate remarkable as being 
apparently the rraiilt of volcanic action. They consist in circu- 
lar depressions^ or *• pans," filled with a species of detritus, evi- 
dently (as shown by the upward displacement of the horizontal 
abales at the ed^es) intrudea from below. Beneath some super^cial 
layers of sandy soil and calcareous tufa, diamonds are found in a 
breccia of shaje and sandstone, together \^ith garnets and noduleft 
of iron pyrites. The miners assert that the stones extracted from 
each separate ^'pipe" have a character of their own, and-^like 
sahnon from affluents to the same estuary— can be distinguished by^ 
Uie practised eye. This, however, We may safely set down as a 
^Jigger's legend ; for it can scarcely be supposed that the volcanic 
activity displayed in the productioQ of these '* ^ans" has had imy 
other effect than that of bringing tb light the hidden treasures' of 
deep4ying strata, and thus, by different means, attaining the same 
result accomplished elsewhere hj the wearing of river-beds. 

The circumstances under which diamonds occur are thus seen 
not to be materially different in South Africa from what they ard 
ia other parts of the globe. Everywhere they are found in allu- 
vial deposits, formed by the disintegi^tion of itacolumite, or some 
simiUr sandstone rock, and everywhere their presence is associated 
with that uf gold, platinum, and palladium, of rare minerals and 
precious cems. A connection that is persistant cannot be fortui- 
tous ; a^d. it is reasonable to presume an analogous origin where 
we find a coincident history. Thus the hypothesis according to 
which diamonds are separated from all other precious stones, and 
assigned a place among fossil resins, has a wellrgrounded presump- 
^jiXK against it, The CQiistitutio:^ of the rock ia wl^iph these qrvf » 
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tKlsinnrd been discovered renden tt pncHcaUy eertein tluyfc flHQr 
"Were fonned tx a very high tempeoratiin ; and 'wre may addrirkh 
extreme probability, the condition of great and eontintted wth 
nre. Of the many theories aa to their genena propiiiinded of ktte 
years, that which regards them as produced by the aubUnuitioii 
from the internal parts of the earth of carbon, eiuier puie, «r com- 
bined with some other substance (chlorine^ for example), offeadi 
least against the ordinary laws of probability. On the other han4 
some countenance is lent to the view that they originated in the 
liquefaction, at great depths, of carbonic acid gas, bv the singulsr 
fact that some of these gems are'fonud to be explosive inthfilr 
nature. Quite recently a rose diamond waa bupected by. the Aca^ 
emy of Sciences at Fhiladelphia, which had exj^odsd wiUi;Some 
tioience when incautiously exposed to sunshine m the ideeTQ olitB 
elegant owner. An appreciable proporHpn of those ectraeted f nnn 
some of the Cape diggings split or cradc from the iustion of lnte^ 
nal forces soon after their emergence to the light 4 and, oi^re Ihso 
two centuries ago, Tavernier relales that a mine near Raoleop^ 
Vas closed by order of Bhah Jehan because the atones diaaovered 
there flew to pieces at the first touch of the whed. It aoems, tbes, 
unquestionable, whatever view of their origin we may pnies^ that 
certain of these crystals contrived, while rail in procasa of imm- 
,tion, to.entangle in their substance some portionof a highly y^ik 
fluid (presumed to be carbonic acid), which, alter Ihehipaei of tdhou- 
sands. or It may be milUons^ of yeaffs, exerts unwelcome «Mrgy vl 
the disruption of its costly prison-house. 

Enough has been said to show that the piooess by which dia- 
monds came into being in the hidden places of jfiie eartbeanaot 
readily be ascertained, «ven if it eonid easily be instated. B«t, in 
truth, the puny forces at the chemist's command ar» wholly in- 
commensurable with the vast powers exerted in thetini varsal mai- 
tifactoiy ; and — what tells sfili more heavily against htm-^he time 
during Which those forces act disappears utterly in oomparistfn 
with the long ages of the world's stow beeomliig. The mfioite 
leisure of nature contrasts atrangely wiUi the counted naomeats of 
a busy human life. The would-be gem-matoer is then thrown back 
upon his own resotrrces, and experiment', noliniiairy, is plainly 
the road for hfm to f oHow. If the g6al la to be reached, it miist be 
bv striking out a short way, not by fdlowing in Ihedevtoiia traelc 
of natural operations. 

Ho long a^o as 1868 M. De^iretz attempted to form dianonds 
by the prolonged action of electricity on carbon In a vessel sz- 
hansled of its air. At the end of some months, dnring* wMdh t 
stroitt^ current was kept continually passing, the platinum /wiBes 
emstitutine the negative pole were pOTceived to he covered with 
^lye black oiist fi<m fbe Cftrbon cylinder at the poi^tire pole. Tliis 
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dttst, wben examined wHh a mtcrefloepe, wa& ieuDd to cx>iiUi« 
octahedral cryBtals, blavk and opaline white, which burned witiiout. 
re^dae, and acted in erery irespect like diamond powder. Thk 
experiment was evidently of scientifle, not of commercial interest. 
Crystals so minute as to eenape detection hy the naked eye eould 
^ow no reason for thrar eontinned prodnction ; and, accordingtg^ 
this and similar attempts, equally ingenious, but eren less sQccesa- 
h\, were graduaHy relinquished ana foigotten. Of late, however, 
Mmf^eittiACt hopes have been reyired^ and flagging interest ha^ 
heen stimulated bv an important advance in another department of 
what has been called '* Synthetic mineralogy/' MM. Fremy and 
Fell, of Paris, by^ a -process, the details of which need not here be 
dwdt upon, have succeeded^ it is said, in producing ia considerable 
quantity tlie aubstance known to mineralogists by the generic term 
of *' corundum,^' and to jewellers, according to the different color- 
ing matters mixed with H, by the specific designations of V ru^/' 
"emem^,^* and '^ sapphire/' This substance is, in fact, pure 
alumina, wkich had hitherto been crystallized artificially onljr with 
the utmost difficulty, and on a very small scale. The announce- 
tneht of this result could hardly fail to excite chemist^ to a Still 
highsr an^ition, and accordingly* a severe competition in diiunond 
laaudfactureiiae engaged, and sttU occupiea» many of the labora- 
tories of Great Biitun. 

Mr. McTcar, of the St. Bullox Wiurka, Glasf^ow, was the fbst 
Competitor in Ihe field, but received a check which obliged him to 
retire discomfited, though not vanquished. The crystals submitted 
by httn for examination to Professor Story-Maskelyne (who seems 
by common consent to be appointed arbiter ia the contest) were 
declared by that gentleman to answer none of the regular tests for 
diamond,''^ and |ewellers momentarily shook off their alarm at the 
threatened depreciation of their merchandise. A more formidable 
champion was, however, alr^b^at hand. On February 19th last 
Mr. Haakelyne wrote to the Tme$, certifying that " some small 
crystallized partidea," sent to him by Mr. J. BallantJne Hannay 
who, like Mr. McTear, appears to be a " Glasgow body"), pos- 
sessed all the qualities of true diamond— they grooved a polidied 
surface of sapphire, refhicted light singly, and burned under the 
bl<>wplpe on platinum-f oil. Ko small saisation was created by this 
assurance on the highest authority, that a hitherto impregnable 
position had been triumphantly stormed by the advanced guard of 
cheihical scieiice, and anumerous and eager audience aasembled, a 

* Oaforther hiTegtigation Mr. Maekelyne invited a suroensiop of JadgtQffnt 
M to tbe precise nature of the eobsunce produced by Mr. HcTear. It ae/emn in 
ftct to be fkr from umform iu its character. Certain portions of it are bard 
•nongb to scvatch, not only sapphire but even dSamond ; and a proportion of 
crystanized carbon is andoabtedly present with the silica wbicb forms ita main 
constifcueut. Some slight modlflcation of the proeesa ampWycd bjT Um VUi^T oot 
iB(iabablj lead to a lets questionable success. 
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we6% IfUier, itt the rooms of theBoyal Social. ^ Jieiir^a pi^Umln^gr 
pKper read, in which the general principle of the diicoYei;^ wiu9 
unfolded. •..,,. 

It seems that the vesult obtainbd by Mr. Hannay, like many other 
important inventions, though unforeseen, was not accidental. In 
the course of some valuable researches! on the solubility ol solids In 
gases, he observed that certain substances, such as silica and slu- 
mlna, which lire insoluble in water at ordinary. ten^peratures,. dis- 
solve in steam (or, to speak more correctJy in '' waterrg^"), maia- 
tained at a great pressure and considerable heat. , The idea natn- 
rally suggested itself to him that a solvent of a similar ^^haracter 
mi^ be found for carbon, which could then, in all probability, 
easily be obtained in a crystalline form. His expectations were 
indeed disappointed in this direction, but they were amply realized 
in another. When a gas containing carbon and hydrogen (say 
thanh -gas) is heated under presi»ure in presence of certajn^ metals, 
he noticed that the hydrogen leliEnquishes the carbon to uiiite with 
IhemetaL It only needs the Edition pf a stal^e cpinpound con- 
taining nitrogen, to compel the car.bon, thus intercepted in i^ nas- 
(n^fit state, to separate -f mm its fojomer oomp^uion in the shape of 
diamond. Although the pajrt played by the nitrpgen-compouod 
has liet yet been made quite clear, it is undoubtedly ^secnJial to 
the success of the operation. 

• TheArtificial production of diamonds ia thus an, acconapli^tied 
fact, JEind modem science has added one more to its fjready numer- 
(v^ tiifumpbs. But, while even an imperfect acquaintance with 
lit, Hannay 's proeessadds to its speculative importance, from the 
valiiable theoretical considerations involved in it, the practical 
objections to it are perceived to be very grave, if not insuperable. 
I^y. are threefold. First, the difficulty of constructing vessels 
strong enough to resist the enormous pressure and high tempera- 
ture necessarily employed, wrought-iron tubes of four Inches ex- 
ternal -diameter, and only half an inch bore, splitting like paste- 
Txwrd iu nine oases out of ten. Next, the fiagment^ry character bf 
the crystals obtained-*-a circumstance possibly due (as suggested 
by 'Mt; Hulke) to the sadden and disruptive expan^ou, on fiie re- 
moval of- pressuiie,. of gases inclosed in the crystullizlng bod^. 
Miteotfies what-is in 1 ruth the leading quoRtioti of expense. Mr. 
H(innay*s diamMida,^ill not pay, apd» from^ commercial point of 
vieWf ha ve consequently no existence. So long as Jewels can be 
extracted from the sands of Bahla and the mijaes of Griqua-land 
at a cheaper rate than that at which they can be produced in the 
laboratory, trade will continue to flow in its old channels. Even 
this, however, may yet be accomplished. Mr. Hannay has carried 
off the crown of wild olive, but he has left tlie 500 drachmae to be 
claimed by future competitors. And we may readily believe that 
\ey will not be lacking. Dr. Sydney Marsdcn, late of 8heffield| 



DTAitdl^m NATURAL AND ABTIFJOIAZ,. %i^ 

U «iid't6T)e^v^iinAg4Kell'v)eIy In this dtrectioii, and we iuid«FitaiMi 
th^t Mr; €arl tob Mob, of €%rffit Church, Oxford, hsis taken out 
a patent for the same purpose. From some hints relating to- his 
inetfa(Kl' which- har^ itsached iiSy.lherB ^eras no reason .wfa^r it 
should not pi^v*e^ economical as well aacffective^ and so comply 
^iththe financial nO' less than the- seieniifie conditions of a pros- 
perous issue. • I • 

Itapp^rs to be commonly lost sight of that theso gems have a 
commercial ^^lu^ entirely independent of their deconttire purpose. 
A peculiar modification of diamond, known as. *' carbonado^ ^' 
whidh is as unsightly as i}ast4roBC is sold for use in rock^boring 
diachines, at an average price of eighteen to twenty shilliugs the 
caiat Fifteen years ago an unlimiteid supply of this substance was 
offered to a London merchantv at the jridiculoualy low price of 
threepence a'carat ^the Amsterdam cutters, however, reported un- 
fmrablyns' tdits employmettt in their lrade,f<ancl thopsoppsal 
wjts declin\tid. It was never renewed ; ior shortly afterward tl|o 
servicc^Meness of tiie* sftmo (wbieh .is as hard as diamond itself) 
^both for rock-drilling and gem engraYing;> was disooivered,, as^i 
from a driig in the inarloefr it becameau <^jecl> of ttn^geticfc compe- 
tition. " "OttrbOaado'* resembles ia..appfi^raQCo certain meteonic 
stdnes of & blaeki^h^mwn hue ^and tf^cstaUintt textMns. It is^ com- 
posed of the same material as diamond, and is in fact supposed to 
bfe diamond which has Bomdhow got ^spoiled^itt' the makio^ It is 
fcmnd ift masses of from one ^ two ponnds' wdght, aadoniy in 
the nclghborhciod of Bahm% for^he kiinps of* '' carbon' ' occasionally 
ttietwHh in South Africa are deficientin hardness, and, thi|^ seem' 
to have been arrested at a still earlier stage of • their, progress 
toward mineral perfection. ''Bort/' which is. anoUicar deficient 
member of the diamond family, but is nevertheless' also highly 
pTlted in the arts,' consists 'iaan^aggoegation o£ tii^- •crystals, 
mixed, like the black diamonds ol Borneo^ with » certain propor- 
tion of amotphoos earbon* We see in it a failure or a freak of na- 
tin-e ; and just as th^ ring of asteroids in the solar syatem is sup- 
posed to represent ft single majestic planet, so the forces Utus seat- 
tared in separata centnes of crystallization trould, presuipably, 
undernormal condit^ns, have xmited to form one radiao^ jewel.' 

The manufacturers ^ ;diani»nds may then havo- a pnosi^ious 
cai'eer before ^hem,'althoagh theii? successes oausOi no revohition in 
the jewel market. There se^mis no present probability . of every 
laboratonr provhig a Golconda, aade^ren our remotest posterity 
wm hardiv see ''mountains*' or ** seasV of light turned out by the 
do2en. Tbe vagaries' of fashion^ far mora than thooperatians>of 
chemists, threaten the supreme positioa of the qjiieen ol geips. 

Little mond than three hundred years ago, the.value of the ml^,, 

"■■■-.. .' ' ■ » - ■ . 

: ■- ; * In whose core' 6f baming rays . 

A thoasftud Crimson eQQMta ace dteuUedr 
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eightfold, and thait of ib« conerald Courlold, that of t^f^ n- 
4Uai»iflister, and the ''whirligig of time*' itMy oDoe ■mmpo i^TepifO 
tliem for their pre&ent eclipse. But while taste is Ackle. imtore is 
immutable ; and her produotions maintain their qualitiea w* 
twanged, although we see them with dilEereiit ej^es; £vea -should 
theoiamoiid cease to be esteemed the most beautiful of natttial 
substances, it will nevertheless continue to be the most impeiie'' 
imble» and discarded from the tiaia of the princess and the neck- 
ktee of the ball-room belle» it will maintain its place in the work* 
shop of the engineer and the atcdier of the gem^engraver. 

A0NB8 M. Clbbkh, in FrcSgf^Mgfgfwk^^ 



THIS BACKWOODS OF CI^YLON. 

Tus isSa&d of Ceylon has been at all limesfMrt and parcel of. India* 
shd if the term body politic can ]» fitly employed with rcspeetlD 
that stmage medley of races, castes^ and creeds, it is a coiutttuent 
part of tlmt body politie. Bjr antu^ddeirt of nature it is-sepattited 
from the contiaent liy a narrow streak of sea, but ita pec^le^ are 
more closely lUiieil to the thoroughlyr Indian races than are some of 
the great tribes who now inhabit the Indian peninsula. Tbe >8ta« 
halese, who form about two thirds, of the popnlatioiu are the 
descendants of Aryan emigrants who left their homes \gk the 
Ganges valley more than five centuries before the Ch!ri^tiaa era. 
Down to the time of Christ their intercoufse with Ben^ seems to 
hftve been intimate and constant, those being the days of nussion* 
ary Buddhism ; but after that period the course of Bengai fmd 
Ceylon histor}', as expressed iniaaguage, rdigion, and in the ohfcn- 
ici^ tbemselyes^-rupidly parted, and now little remainr to indi- 
cate the common origin save the siinilartfy of physical oonfortnatioii 
»iad tempencmeat of the peoples and the ppesent outgrowth of the 
prindtiTo language. The Tamils, who nearly compose the remain- 
i|ig one third, are the cousins and brothers of tlie.great race oi the 
Presidency of Madras. The streak of sea, however, and Imt dis- 
tant position^ saved Ceylon from many waves ot conquest wiikh 
pssied over India ; ana its people wens pertnittedrtA .setaiB the 
simple and hiimanizirrg doctrinntiff fiad^iam^ whikifaeur kill be- 
yom the sea fell under the debasing influences of the Bvatoinist 
reaction. And in more recent times her insular position Inddeed 
her English conquerors to. diminish tlmtoo vastsespossib^tyof 
the governor-general by placing Cevlon under the colonial insteid of 
the Indian administration. Though a erown colony, imd under the 
Colonial Office, Ceylon has nothing to do with otiier crown eOloaies, 
sueh as Mauritius or Jamaica, and is to all intents a s^iariUe go^rctii- 
meat. And it is for this reason that Ceylon is at all times a subject 
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%!oitby of th^ 4x»»id€{imti6ii of those intereMd to Indian imileit. 
IttuiliftS indeed no foi«ign {Ndioy, nor any native statea witkiii ber 
iKirdeva; but in i^Tkulttire, the manai^eineDt of nathrea, admlaia^ 
tfation c(f jnatice, aiid in liofU8«ll life generally, the diffivtUUea4o 
be enieoimJiered am pvactieally the saitte, Indian {wobtems bw?e>te 
be solved by a non-Indian govemment. Ai^ it is espeeialfly m- 
ievestlB^ to note bo^ thaa- psart of India has been governed by a 
niodfest and inerpensite local adnednistration, without, indeed, the 
p^e^ge^tind los^e of the Initian service; and with perhaps fewer 
mdividoalsin proportiou of marked ability^ but untiamttie^ledin 
theen«|Mlott ol^tiieir daty^by theredtepe exigencies which beset 
the subordinates of that great bureaucracy. It may* without ex- 
aggeration, be said that in Ceylon the people are quieter and more 
contented than ia any. part of- India^ tayatioa is considerably 
lighter, labor is more amply rewarded ; while alongside of *'* banlD> 
mficlMiBi^^ m% ^fiad 'te ■ €eyl6iL leveane proeidjng ' witiwat any 
stnda ior large luiiwnyi irrl^Uioa, and other public works. 
-The iriattd:inui&bt,-liewBver, besn'^always pro^»ronsia Bttglisb 
haiida Wmtii theiaciiiiiBitiQn of the whole of itin 1815 down to 
WO^ at Hie close of the lastKandjaai lebeHioar, the OovermaMat 
bad cBBsideEaUe difflcuUyiin paying its way. Aboot that time an 
oa-iof; prosperity began wath iiie revival off. the eollee eaterfMiia, 
and tiffixabundant reveoAie was en^iloyed in pid>lic'.wi)rtoi andedUM 
eatioe: under the direc^ton of sewralsl^ govemiirs, annong- wbeaa 
nay beapeciaHy tunned ^ Henry Ward and Sir Hercules Robin- 
son; iiie preaentQovernoD of New Zealand* The two great works 
with which tho name of Sir Benry Ward will Always be canneeCid 
tte fte Colombo and Eandy Railwi^ and the £^«at irrigatioA 
warios of the Bastera Province, by means of wbieh thousands «l 
acres of ^mgle have been converted into waviiiff . fields of paddy. 
Both these enterprises lemained to be ooapldied by Sir Hereules 
Babinsoa.'Wdioiatiia'tonK struck out a new line of ftune l^ tiia 
paasmg of what is known tas ^* the Village Commui^ee Ordl. 
BSQO&'' It had long been known, althuc^ the general attefctien 
Wtt lemphasized by the appearanoe of Sir Henry Malne'a m^ 
kDoiRiwiirkvihat;in the interbrof. Ceylon the afidrs of viUags 
bflB, aamprisi^g theccoodffi^ of ^agtaanltare, petty civil jastioei,>aM 
toraBi i9bDtttit«catteiinai}iistieB smd'^wlioet, wereuilrafiied.iaad Ad* 
Mfad rts i ed: by a council c< iriders of the: friUa^e^ wiibser4aithMt9^ 
^asliddinrespect d«e to ita vaat mntii|uity, althongih for agee^ 
bad Tsdetwd taut little' sanctieo; or siwport from' the supreme 
governing powers of tbe land. Sir Hereules Robmson^a law 
was pamd with a view to saving thi» dme^hoaored institution 
trom the decadence with which It was threatened by the ex- 
teiaienr of tlm- |X>lioe<90urts, and to ndieving the police oourts 
of ^ nm oSf iMvoiona biwenata of whiob tbey had beccRne 



finindr, iHfveix^ fictional ilraroa and few games or other seiuse- 
itteh^d, ft^d it ifl not ftitrpHsiirg to finrl thAt the Bng^isli' courts ksre 
l^otbe i^ iliem'ulV thtit the theatra is to tlie Freaoh. Ite: pieotf 
|MBrf(HTned mfght l)c tn^ic or comio, hlgbwa^Toblieries ivitktbdtt* 
log det^K or mttlo steKting witii a |»itehed t)attiorbeiv«eiL .1 
r^^nin^ party mid tlie tbfovos, or the aoquisilioiLofi a ooKrotedpfeos 
cfHeld with ehfbomte te«liiiion]rto ]ougtiixpedigree8;.deedaoE::gift 
atid dfskyheritiBgR: In the t!OHrHe<i>fuJl8ueh dramas tteTadtou 
a^(()r»ii!i1.he wkiM!i96-1x>x would perform tlteir {MirtsasA.ruIe vitii 
coDidpictiiDiis »hiKtv« whll^4b)& knowledge possessed l>}9 some >pnt 
^r-t!ie filiMieikie or the faisehnods attered* making them wafa^twitli 
k%^ Intet'e^ tho ccNiiHGOf the magistrates thought; importecLasoct 
of f^o^hoeleanifony into the whofo proceeding. 99i» gceatar.tfae 
distance at which the BogUsh court was/from the liiii^mits^iaiid 
Iheigr^ater the igimrmico o>the msiglstratoof'tise cotrntrylaii^fige 
andllle,^ thet%nore^«e8t 'had ^they^ tiio. apoit.v . ;ThegjGk>^«eisiaMttt» 
cAi llie eth<i^f haiid,^^ hoped- thiit^tiy^iiitnistnig t^erttial- of::pdt<7 
<^ill^ to'the more inltiUgent'ot the^natUres' themselves^ wkhdju 
rl^t "Of mppe^l W oomp^tent Bufopean offiofffSv' notonly ^muM 
pfnuistiref be taken' off l^e pQllce'«ooyis,.hui the xatives swcmki^gain 
a^ vaihiable Mihodiio^ in self ^venumnt.* Jiiul thiff hope/ tea Ixm 
fsirijTf Ulflllo^j Native gentlemett> ha?e qiroredttaemaelires; Y^omfft- 
teht pf^deats of 'thulie vftlage trtt>iMiaKN»id hean ift: tomejoaaeB 
been appoint^- police magistrates of the sasw: grade, wiftb Jaoior 
oivihans. - An account of the estaUlfihmeiit/of.l^eseirfllaga.oona- 
dfls atRl tribifnaf s bas^fready lieen gi'seniii the En'^sighSi^. Jdamew ; 
a^if^ls^ only necessary, In alhulhig to them faere^ t jsematrk thik 
the VfHs^- ecu noil and tr^onal creaitod-by Sir^Hcni^ Rc^iihmb is 
notexa^Iy ft revival of Uie old institationj A iiatcve ^e&tleman 
of 4he highest position taappoiDted^ preddentofti faffgB'd2stitct> joid 
hoh^lcircuit courts io^ the smaHec diviaioiisof thatdistriot^nrfaeie 
he" is as8i£tted by assessors drawn from aiisteUniknto tliairof bur 
at^beial Jurymen. Hiere is alright of aippeal fcomiitlMTiHagpfr tri- 
taifialto the Government agent or/coyiector; of the pnrRiiioe,.a&d 
i^tsL 'YAfDt to the governor iui eooBcil,. The «mtdl; numbeir 'jof' ap* 

gials^ovento the OovernaieDt agent testifiesito tbe[.(»ia}it3rotihe 
stle^adm^fidstend. Tho^ystem waa «ot iBtmduasd hita.«tt4iifr 
tHcts, but only 1ntO'SUj6htts:wiere fusoi lame to time deflmed«fi(tted 
for the experimiettt. And it^as been, found 4hat" the j-diatdials 
Ht^herfein the cmmcils faave^aoswered. best have vlMeotiioae is wliseli 
^ old 'Village system was stiil allvB^' via^ in.tiie dtstricts oeev^iei 
b]rlh^Kandy«B^nhatese. . ' ^i 

'^The Tiliajge Communities Ordtnance/ atthoiigh\ it provideB4or 
fn^ ijo be passetlin -aecordanae with native cusltHiia: lor Jnogalioa 
«tbd dufUivsftiopFrof-Mds» waa in the jnainJB Jvdicial «etom^'cit 
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Uraa toncred to . %m . WflUaot • .Oregory Ur extend i(« proyi^iMi&.tp 
the*e3DMQtifm of vorkiB of pnte^icftl and laaimg btmofit. to ^\m 
di^ Ql'iiadv6gOT»rniutat all public w^ka hadb^a perfonned i^: 
UiepooplethemaelveB, atthecxHninaadof Uie king aoduiuUcthff 
dlBedBon of Uta ofiacars. Tiiift'**kijig*iibuaiaeaa,'' f^&i ruiakaaiyik^ 
difGsred'fiom othtr setviov xegulariy performed for the JK^di^g of 
faDidin:60 far as U was limited by &<> fixwl s^lea 9» to Ume^-p&o^ 
or eidsBt Like the uppreasiona of. tiiie Tuftes it fell upoa tho pe^ 
pie^fliuMnaioijsiyj and: eilea at .GOOBidorablQ ^ntervalsrajod caused 
Httle diaaflbsetloa in the^natioo atJaigo*. But wheu the eamo sj^: 
teimeamecta ibe allied by tha Fiagliah.to tjie m^k^ of JiQuadijl 
digfaieerad^ roadaiuid other such rwortea, U w«f) found to intei^fci 
tooitaucli ^with. the Jifaerly of tho: anbieut, and fofoed kbor wap 
abOlWiodI)/ the'riIagQarGbarta''of 18aa. Thee ^AAoees.of ^ho 
cotoojrf TKere-tiot then jn^.a ^^ery flourishing etate, and, m V^y.\ be 
soppeiied, - pnbUo :vorko loUd dKrt' * * ge^ ^perforsMtl. ' l^^a< vero 
aftenvanlr passed by ^hieh eveiy znale jidnlt«:^^wi}^:tbe f^gef ojt 
<dgfatedDi and;fif<7-fti»; waa<rTeitderad liaise to :perfocm six dai[a* 
la«>i!4ft7eav<QB tiiepisblicioaids^ or to pay th? coauuuted^T^uo.4a 
msMy. Ti&eiakskiHed' labor of htho TiUai^s opuld' .oiily \^ em-r 
plsF^^otfae^jBHsiiff work of 4igging and gisai^Uiag* and. th<^dm* 
eBltfas<i]^T(49eid.iii ealHng.tog«Uier.rand'Sup#r4^^^i)g ji^^ 
Bn(M8'ga»ga<httii»i l«d to /the general adoption of ^epnuAutatiooy ai^ 
thamassiil tiiB people r^gutarJfr. pay ttiiejjrd«. ayear aar^ad tax. Tho 
ainiiof tiwir nilerpt to get the eoimtry .Binhalese to.dp manual labor 
ibriheicjotrn benefit was thua found to be imfifiKitiofible so far.tta 
the piAlio Toadff wero eoocerned- Itiere jremained the ■ possibi^^y 
<tf getting' tkem to work <with.€^teet at tho resitoratioii of the mug^n 
ufiewiMgatlon tanks iv^hich; had been tho gWy of the ancient 
khigs^ tt»| /wjbkdi still, in their dilapidated. conflUion held 4unaU 
sullies of water forlhexuUivatton of uisiigiMdeant fields. Ano^. 
perimeniC in. this diieetion has been S»»(|e duFi|ig:the last six yet^^, 
and Lnow desiitoi to record an AcH^ount of its progress a^d resuUs* -[ 
TboregioD In whidilJkife<iiiQBt of these tanks are situate is theiiv 
terloi^ oountry of thB-nortkern half of tiie is}apd# The mountains ;Qf 
the 8autbem:and bnaader hall sure the sourees of ,aU thoroons^ttt 
ii«er8 of Ceylon. . The yaUeys in. the hitis ancl the. s Jopesilyipg be* 
tsreea^thsin had'thnnea tavrard Uio iwest» j90uth„«Qd ei^ ^e tsMjrly 
MplfliM vilb peirenniaLstruatti& 3ttt tow^ird the jnprth |lie tw4 
gnat^rlveva; th« Mafaa Velliganga.ai^ the KalOoya^ emerging. from 
thefaUL^coQntry, Jia/^e their rOspeetiye.oours^ turned- to the sei^ io 
so-eiBterly and westerly direction, leaying the vast plains of tbe 
north fed only by an intermittent and precarious rainfall* Tn^^^ 
lers from Kandy by the great north road making the usual halt at 
Bsnihulla; forty-five miles distant, and climbing the steep rock to 
Mew thercaiw^owi temjples wiilt- their .numberiosn images. an4 
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coHniHi pakif Ingsh for whidi iha plaoe is ftunoup, an lavarinUy at- 
.tnvctbd DjT the sight of the ocean plaia of Juiurle spread oat before 
.theb evea. Only a few pale green patchea of fiela are aeen cloae 
jtoneato the Tock on which they alaiid. All fields and yillagea be- 
yond ara as mudi hidden- from view as weeds that grow beneath 
tiio stattdhiff com. A few single rocks-^the fortified bif^iri -with its 
wiBcHug gaTteries and inaccessible crown out toward the^ast, the 
iMRiirtea steeps of Ritigala» and- the sacred heights of Mihintale, to 
the northo-^are the only breaks lietween the spectator aad the bori- 
xon of darkest green. These are the backwoods of Ceylon. 

Yei this great jnngle was once eovered with villages, and fiekls, 
asid i^rowith an agricultaral population. Those daya-^tbe great 
^MfHod.of the Binhaiese moBarchy— -were the ten oenturies between 
<^e 8d before and the 8th after Christ, The grand descriptions 
'^iveft by poetry and tradition of th^size and population of Aourad 
vaipnra; of the wealth find largesaes of its kings, nay well be 
treated with soeptidsm by reasonable men. Bat ao one can dis 
pQte the e^ences of a wealthy and populous city and of -a h^hlv 
etdtivated country afforded by the monuments of that ci|y whien 
•i«nnain» by the histcmcal munimebts of title engmTen on rocks and 
liiliars^ and ehiefly by the embankments c^ thousands of tanks 
!Which ait all available points in the uadnlatioBS of the ^aia dam 
np'the tirecious rains. Thie interesting distriet, inhabited by Kao- 
^dyanSmhalese, was for a few years after the anaexatioa la 1.815 
edministiAed from Kandy, or move tndy was left unadnunisteied. 
•Itt 18841t was ana^ed to the northern, a thoroughly Tamil pror- 
4neev the cfw»ital (A which, Jaffha, is situate at tfis extremo north 
t># the niana ( an assistaut oflloer was stationed at Anuradhapura, 
and for the following forty years the prospeetB-of the distrktt were 
00 Hx bettered in that it had a representative of Qoreroaient ia its 
amidst, through whom its cries might go up to headquarters. But 
the Gk>vemment agent at Jaffna was- always aa omoer interested 
in the Tamils, and generally ignorant of the Sinhalese and their 
language. The district was on all sides far removed from the sea. 
No money was spent either in the construction of roada or in tiie 
v<»air of tanks, and the decadence of a thousand yea» was per- 
mitted to run toward absolute decay. 

It may be widl to describe the district in brief detail, as its con- 
ifitioki and cfaaracteristids differ considerably from those of all the 
in^iher-parts of the island. Although it may be coasidend a^peat 
l4aia, it is, in ftu^ti composed of gentle undulatioas» acsos&the little 
'Alleys of which are thrown the embaakmeats, or ^tmds> lorauBg 
lUe tanks. These embankments vanr greatly in size^ bat the 
taajority ' are from two hundred yarois to half a mile in leiuth ; 
wfattlertlia gteatest, such as Padawiya, Kalftwswa, and MlanOnya, 
«»e maity taiilea la ki^gth,hanring, 'v^hile- perf^etykeld u^-waters 
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esic>#^n|^ areas* 6ffrmil ten tn twenty squarB mHes. Theiolal iliim- 
ber of tanks found to exist ut the district is abotiM; three tboutaDd, 
of wh!<ih aiimber about one hatf have inhaibited villages diepeadeDt 
tfppoft them. The lest are said to be '' abandoaed." ui.hard^ avy 
esses IS there nlore than one viHage attached to a tank, though in 
former days the larger reservoirs supplied water for a a0rftes^ of 
hamlefb. The village is a compact entity, the name gama (villiffe) 
being-applied' to the tanki fields* hamlet, and. surrounding jon^ ; 
the hamlet itsetf is termed ffam^fMMida (the cen<a« of Uie village). 
The honses eompo^ng the hamlet are close tugciher, and geaendJly 
l^aced under the embankment or *' bund*' of the tank, and sur- 
rounded b^ a strong stockade for the purpose of exeludiog wild 
bmsts and roaming cattle* The vUlms hardly average fifty inlu^ 
itants apiece, and of these not more than fifteen will be adnll mate. 
The (fifficuMes aivd wearisome^ labor endared by these > cbUdfeD of 
tb^ forest were sufficient to account for the sombre apathy which 
191 lately ehairaaterized them. The tanks luid no woning shiaoes, 
and fMicOttiingly each year the embankment had. to be out to let 
the %ater out to the flelds, a system whidi itself enfailed a vast 
waste of {precious i^ter. If heavy rains came wiiile.the bund was 
etxt^ Hhe waters burst thnx^lh the opening, earrying with them 
greatpi^ceBof the eartti wall. When Uie time came for ilHng up 
me catting the villagers somelimee essayed to do the work them- 
selves, sted B6metfnies employed prafessional tank menders from 
Jaffna, who' for a oohsiderabfe sum built up a shoddy structure of 
earth and stakes, which could be easily removed for the next year's 
coKivaiion, and too easily, alas! by the rains which had fGrst to 
falL The bund of the tank was covered with trees and under 
growth ; the hamlfst was hidden in Jungle ; and the only eonmau- 
nieattoh'lHth' Uie outer world was bypaths unknown but to the 
villagers' themselves, along which a passage was not easily effected 
without tHe aid of an axe or a bill-hook. 

^ALlth6lugh the hamlet is termed the "* village centre^" the tank 
has an equal title tothe name, for It is the real bond of the village 
community, a fact whieh is itaeognised by the custom of caUw 
the village by the name of its tank. And so men, when asked 
where they come from, say Itiey are men of the tamarind-tree 
tank," or of the " tank of mango-trees/' as the case may be ; and 
it Is owing to tile common interests which the management ol the 
^tt^invc^lves that so much of the ancient village oommunitgr qw- 
tern sarvives here. Each little repirib^ Ins its president, the 
^«m(Miali» (chief ^ the vBlageX who, though in the village oomieil 
onl)^ "prmw iniUf p(Pt^, is the repreBcatative of the viB^e, and 
t^esponsihle f6r Its revenue and poHce to the higher posrors; It Is 
|]^ duty to CQinsuIt witii the4Bihan:hiiridera at the eonmenoomMit^f 
<ea<^ season, fnnHbid p^rpcee of deeidiiig iqmhl thftazt«n| sd land 
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tv4k}di «b« water held up in the tank will sufloe to in^gat^^ ISifr 
vUiag« is thedmtlcally dirided into % certs^n nnmber-of e^^ 
jihftves, ctSMi panoii, and eadi iandovner hasron«f,or bj Inheift- 
K^b^ Of pnrcbiase more than one pangnwa. The whole ttsbesA of 
arfi^ itmrk te di tided into two portions orstretohes, tbe nmlpalai 
(|i9incij^ field) and the hcenenapoia (alternatire ileld), tind Uwsearr 
never used at the same time. The holdec<o£ a panffuum in the viL< 
Mge will have the ssme share in the mvll/pota and in thehmvnopaia 
Acoordingljr the annoont of land held by each owner is only jDomi^. 
nially de^ed as to locality andextent Thus it happens ithat if thd 
gdmab6 or 'villbjfe conncil decide that only five aoies of a.ttm-acn}' 
rfittlfMta'casDi be irri^ted, a fiveiacre portion of the whole wni. >be 
f^tioed inV and eadi i^areholderwiU bisive a pangtcioa. asaigned to 
hitn'of half the extent which he would have had if .the whole tsqnid 
liav« been oultiifuted. Thestretch of;fidd^so.fenced inis divided 
into at makiy shares -as theie are shftfi^olders and thseejidiarfs vaorn^ 
Oiili of these is assigned to the %fmnare^ for thetiinerheifigi aaia 
ddaipensation for the duties of irisoffiea Tlraneet»^ty ^pliie 
dfh^rit^o shares arisesfrom the shape of :tii6 field. It is ot^ ssei^ 
wbftt'C^al Qbatracosr; 'Btwtcbhig awayrfroja: tbe direction of :^^e 
water stippfyriitid i« terraced by ) little ridjgcs/torke^-.tlie. water 
lying' dui^ng the eatiier stages of the paddj? gniwUi. These, ric^peft 
run generally tranftvers^aeiiiss'thei oval, and ihcpanffu suredi^ 
vided by Uiem. Itfdllows, thcrefuss, that those whoha^e abaiea 
a<«8igiied to them elsewhere than* at the top lch* bottom .of ;tbe field 
wiil have only a small piece of the side fence to conslaruet mid 
nibod, and to nelend against the irruption of wild ,beasts and cat-< 
il^i while the' two end pieces, requiring to-be fenced ;aU round three 
sides^ are jaure liable to these attac^ka and to the ravages of bMa 
Accordingly the last strip at each end 3s assigned as an extra hirid* 
Ing to the owner of the next adjoining strip^ and in return it iabis 
duty to protec4; the fence botb at the sides of his own f proper 
pan^ma and around the extra strip at the end. At two or m«Mre 
pHtdes- inside' the fenco are erected small cavered platfonne ten or 
twelve feet in height, used as wateh* hats» in wliich each.share- 
holder tnkes his turn, in person or by deputy^ to- w^tch.th«»>cropa 
dtiditg the night«:and- to give theidarm.lh ease the-^eld shiiuUbo 
invaded by butfaloes, jackals^ nr eh^hants*. i. 
; Beiwieen the village comniiimly, with the^Afnmv!^. at its^higBd, 
and the Govonvmonf agent, the mouthpleoe of Government; am B 
series of intormedFaitc native iifiiciers. The duties of these aevttnl 
efiloers are principally connected with the revenue, but •they are 
also in their senreral degrees respoBsil)ie for the police. In the whole 
province there ianot a single police constalile ; .and «ia no plurt of 
the island Ss there so little crime. Tha people would cordially re- 
sent the presence among them of the low^mste elMui who eomi^oai 
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tiie^maldri^ of the police lorce, whose offidbos iaierfereaoe Mud 
siibtile tyranay would only nggravate the petty qiumrels of Yillft^e 
Hfe. Some years ago, on one occasion of the trisiisport of com 
under a police escort' from Colombo to Anuradhapura» the pc^ioeT 
mien on their way rol)foed a wayside village of some poultry, and X 
well Temeinber the jeers of the people* which saKited their oondein- 
nation' to a term of well-merited imprisonment. 

ThcTeligion of the people is, I need faavdly say. Buddhism^ and 
Anuiadhapura, Ihe most sacred place in Ceylon, is their Meoea, 
Fifteen hundred years ago Fah ilian, the Chinese pilgrim, d^ 
scribed with admiration this ^reat and busy oily, wit^ its S{]ie9did 
teinples, its royal and religious processions, its crowded but well** 
ord&ed streets. After his day fcdlowed centuries of war and. va^ 
^6;r»ulling in the ninth eeatafy In the abandonment of th«cit|r/ 
until; lb Ihe seventeenth eenttiry; there was nota Hinhalese^ahaibi- 
tsiDt left; save only^'Uie priesfta who; kept -guard over ttie 0»iored 
plseet^ supported'by the oJGEerings of pilgrims^fromafar, 'I'heTuiM^ 
natives '^ thedistnct accofdingly know the place better by jkhe 
name of the Maha W&nare (Great Temple), Uian bf tha numeof 
the rained city ; for, before it became the centre ol :their'£a^tdk 
€khrernment, it had kmg^ bi^n only their ehiof place ol woraiiip, 
T1^9 are ciitht sacred plafces here renowned flor the < possession ^ 
relics of Buddha. These are prindpally ettshriiied withii» I4)egrisat 
doffobas, which in the graiideur ofiheir scale surpassf the topes?ol 
liidla,'&lthough in beauty of sculptured omamentaAton^Uiey ^^M»not 
stand comparison witli the remaius ^rSanchi or Aimravftti,. i But 
the inre'eminenily hdy place, the M^ha WiMfMii ia that of . ibe 
Sstred Bo-tree, the now aged growth of acutiing taken i5Qi ^seajis 
before Cl^st from the Bo*tree at Budagaya, in Beagal» : under 
w&ose shade Gautama is said to have attan^ the Bttddah«od« TUs 
most glorious' epithets are fmplied to this veneraJ^le.4reei ita full 
title being Japa SH maha- Bodm wahante^- the *^ vietortous^ ruyaU 
mat and worshipful Bo'tree.*' iTwo miles M, at the vilii^,t4 
Nuwara wewa (city tankX resides the hereditaiy lay^guai^ah of 
thispalladtirm, now one of the four principal native Qflleers of the 
pnwtnce ; a gentleman w%o* boasts of a lineal descent liom: th^ 
chief into whose charge the sacred catting was confided /on its first 
arrival from the banks of the Ganges. .. m ; ^ . . 

The ruhis f)f the city and temples and the> great tattka have, for 
tlHB- last fifty years, attracted the attention ole<kKMted travellers 
and residents, andin the year 1871 the lateGoift^nor^ Sir W* Greg^ 
ory.^on after his ariival visited the district with^a thoroughly 
ti&tigfnsrian interest. But the spectacle of these diminishiag coni^ 
mutiUies of men, remote from the centres of modern^ Ceylon iifes 
sod wa^^.an unequal war with tropical vegeiattonv wildiauimallf 
snd ft capricious climate, aroused In him the idea of leffecting some 
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practiciftl am^tioratkiil of thdr oondition. The flist slepitras to 
ai8iM>da£& U^ cHstHcts of Nu warakal&wiya and Tamaokaduwa from 
tlMf conncietioii with the Titmil pcovinces of the north and east, 
aofd to form them into a separate provmcial government, now 
cflffied the North €entral, Province. The next was to place in 
charge of the new administration a civilian^ thoroughly acquainted 
wliti the people, and eneigetic enough tu ureroomc the difflculties 
aftonding the revival of prosperity iSter a thousand years of deca- 
dent. Such an officer was found in Mr, J. F. Dicksun, one of 
the ^leat civilians Ceylon has obtained, who had lately acquired a 
wide knowledge of native social law as Chief Commissloaer for 
the Regittraftion of Bervice Tenures. By the middle of 1873 Mr. 
Dfekson was instalied as the government agent of the new prov- 
inic^, and a new era was inangiuated for tiie baclKWoods of C^lon. 
^Theta^fW agent at once perceived that, in the lace of the difficul- 
ties ^attcSndiixg the introduction of paid skilled Ubor into the forest 
d^pths^ as yet ^npieroed by adequate ruads, it would be impossi- 
ble, by the mere expenditure of large sums of Government money, 
i&efiect Hiif wlde^preadii^ reform. He saw that, so 1<»^ as. the 
pee^^e'M^ hdl tiiemselves employed in any schemes devised for 
tlieir bettefti, the best^orts of Government would be thrown away. 
Assisted by GkyvenuBtent in all that required expenditure of money 
and engineering apparatus, the mun part of the work— the clear- 
ing of jungle und'the repairs of theearth embankments of the tanks 
--•might be done Ijv the people themselves, if only they could be 
ofganized. The Village Couiraunities Ordinance provided the 
iMHSedsary machinety for the compulsory performance of works for 
the common benefit, and the ooftstitution of the province was aptlv 
fitted for the wmking of that machinery. *' The whole province, 
wlboce Mr. DIelDaon, '* is composed of a number of small agricultu- 
tiU rq^mblics, each of which has its tank with the field below it^ 
aiid the duty of maintaining the tank with its channels in repair 
properly 1)y custom devolves on the oonununity, each member be- 
ing bound to contribute his share of labor in proportion to his 
share in the fidd. Bat under our rule there has been hitherto no 
BitHple machiimy for cimipelling the idle and the absentee share* 
hmeirs, who go^ioKi Hve^ in other villages but still, retain their 
claims, on the field, to perform their ^share of the work* The othi^ 
nth' ^Bf#91kig ikx wonc for the benefit of the defaulters, a^d the 
work ir left undoiie. *' Mr. Dk)kson proposed to Government that 
the Village Communities Ordhiance should be at once introduced 
ihto the whole province, and that identical rules should be submit" 
ted to the various councils, by which their people should pi 
tbemsdves toorganized labor. The chief rules, which were Joj 
accepted by all the communities^ were as follows : ' 
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1< IPor the r^alz and impiovcnei^ of tillage tonkflw 
" («) Brery panguwa shall give annually auch kbor, not ez- 
ceecUng thirty days^labor of an abl^-bodied adult, aa 
the government agent may declare to be neoiasaary for 
the repair or improvemeut of the tank on which it ia 
dependent for its water-supp] v. 
**{i^ When GoTemment provides a sluice or other worka for 
the improvement of the tank, the labor declared to be 
necessary as above shall not exceed sixty days for one 
year, and thirty days for each aucoeeding year. 
*' (i0) Further labor may be required in special oases by order 
of the oonmuttee (the n^presentatives of the peo{d^ . 
^*8« The labor shall be called out at such times ana in such 
proportions as the Govemmeot agent «r any person 
oetmted by him in that behalf may determine, and 
notice published b^ beat of tom-tom in the Tillage 
(Anglice, * town-criur ') shall beheld to be, lootice to 
overy shareholder. 
*\9. Any panguwa may commute its labor by a pi^yment lt> 
advance of -85^ cents (about Id,) per dtmu, and if any person who 
doies Hot oiommute shall fail to give the labor due for his pauguwa at 
tiie ttupointed tune« he^hall be Iiabie to a fine of half a jrupee a dtay.^* 
Other rules|. whick it is uaoecessary here to quote, provide lor 
theeemstructiogaaiid repair of communal roads^ and for keeping 
tliem <dear of tegetation ; and a most Important one required every. 
>illag6 to dear and kfiie^ dear of Jungle a considerable spdce 
attniM I9ie hamiet. The hg^t thus shed upon the dim recesses of 
the forest villages was the tvpical dawn of the new rt^ime. 

A bargain was then strucK between the (jk>vefmneat and the vil^ 
lage eonintunities to tins effect : Tliat in oonsideratiou of the people 
clearing the bunda of the tanks and raising them by thvir united 
label to the full required hdght and strepgth, the Grovemmeut 
wotdd put in an Iron sluice fixed in solid masoniy, in the whole 
cesting about 100^. The labor of the villagers would take, it was 
estittAted, in most cases -seven years to perform, and u^ these cases 
no return by way of rate or. increased taxation was to be asl^ for 
byUie 4tov<a:iunent, eiUierlor the expense of the sluice or for. the 
efti^ae»tia superviskua of theaaithwork. 

Wheii4hie^ system first b^gan to be worked it was consideri^ is^- 
lew to employ the people on the earthworks of the embankittehts, 
except tmderthe supervision of competent engineers, and the Gov- 
ernment was unable to supply a sufficient number. Over the 
greater part of the province, therefore, the first year's labor was 
expended on the fellUtg of trees, on clearing away Jungle, and on 
making roads. The contrast presented by the former and the pres- . 
ent aspect of the backwoods in this respect Is thus described by Mr. 
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Dickson in one of his valuable reports to the Ceylon €k>Tem- 
ment : 

*• Before 1874 this province was one dense unroaded forest, with 
villages scattered here and there buried in thick Jun^e, and ap- 
proached only by narrow footpaths. At a distance or ten yards 
they were not to be seen ; the jungle came np to the fence of the 
small inclosed space in which the cuttages are built ; the embank- 
meuts or bunds of the tanks were covered with jungle, and it w^ 
impossible without cutting a path along the top to make out In 
what state of repair they were. There is now a north and sooth 
road through the province, and an east and west road is half fin- 
ished. From these main trunk roads certain minor toads made by 
the Head Committee (a semi-government department), and the^^scmi- 
munal roads made by the people gratuitously, branch off in every 
direction. Every village is opened up to light and air by hav^ 
the jungle cut back so as to give a large space of cleared groimd 
round it, and the bund of every inhabited village has been theroi^hiy 
,cleare^ of jungle. The whole outward appearauce.of tbe provmoe 
has be^n changed."" * • . 

But at a large number of tanks in divisions of the diatiict m 
Whiph the available engineers had been stationed, the more hnpor- 
tunt earthworks of the villagers were commenced, and mpldly car- 
rii^d on. sometimes concurrently with the Government shiice wovks, 
but in most cases in anticipation of the promised boon; A^spocial 
'engineer was appointed to make rough surveys of the tflite, to de- 
cide to what height the embankments shonld be raised, and to di- 
rect and supervise the work of the villagers. This super^ioo was 
necessary, as Mr. Dickson pointed out, ** not on?y to see th«t the 
work is properly duue^ but to see that the rules requiring each man 
to give his share of labor are really enforced." When the eaith- 
work was commenced, in 1874, the superintendents found -it ad- 
visable to fix the amount; reasonably answering to an adult's tlwtv 
days' labor in cubic feet of earth. A piece of ground was ifasQ 
staked out near the embankment which each shareholder was to ex- 
cavate to the required depth, carrying the earth in boskets, and 
casting it as directed on the Imnd of the tank. By this method it 
Was unnecessary to have air the shareholders at work ftl onca The 
ye^'s task had to be done by a given date, and eax)h man knew Ids 
allotted share, and could choose his own time. I hlKve many a 
time. In inspecting the works, come upion a single man, periiaps 
the last to complete his task, assisted by wife and children workhig 
steadily at his pit, takinp^ care not to excavate an ineh too muob. 
but knowing that his ncfghbors would complain if he failed to give 
to the bund the whole of his allotted soil. The jealousy with whRh 
the villagers overlooked each other's work insured its hill perftmn- 
'ancev while their honest pride in the bund which they haa sieved 
and raised some feet alonjg; its whole length, in seeing that by their 
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Own linitcd efforts th^ <;ouldd(> work' equal to that of tUfi giaots 
of old (the traditional makers of the tanks) Showed that their spirit 
Was not entirely broken,' and that if their efiPorts w«re rewarded 
witb some success they would he yet more confident in their own 
powers. 

At thecommencement, it must be confessed, soiHe irillages de* 
eline^todb any work at all. They did not understand the yoke 
they had put dn their necks. It was necessary that an example 
should be made of such default^s, and every shareholder was fined 
Under the provisions of the village rules. Brought to their senses 
tbey set to work, and were soon as proud of their bimds as any of 
their more loyal neigh hors. Somti care had to be taken at fiYst to 
dlsoQurage any i^neral commutatiuu of the labor^ -which would 
have rendered the whole solicme inoperative. But the peoplethem- 
sehrfifli soon settied the difficulties which arose in the cases of a^ed 
or'at99eDtee i^aireholdefs ; the work was done Ijydepui^yor some 
eifecr. private arrangemi^nfe, and it became unnecessary to keep any 
cash accounts. Once started, the system proved itself thoroughly 
suited to the customs of the people, and the niles were foiitid ade- 
quate ior all emerffeneies. The engineers, on their part, displayed 
tte-moiit comfiicMable energy in combating the recurring difficul- 
ties of traost^orti^d commissariat, viz,, thew^antof cart roads, and 
like novert^ of the district, aggravated by alternating seasons of 
flood and drought. The st^i sties of work done ^e highly satisfac- 
tory. By the end of 1876, 48 sluices were fixed in well-built 
Atasonry wnlts ; by the end of 1877 the number completed was 
raised to 75 ; and by the end of 1878 to 117. On the_ other hand. 
Hie villagers were found at the close of the last-mentioned year to 
have eaipended various terms of labor upon 856 tanks, the total 
earthwork being valued at nearly 890,000 rupees. Up to this time* 
the stmt expended by Government on village tank sluices had* 
reaehed 180v000 rupees — ^iu other words, the villagers had given 
neaHy tln*ee nipees' worth of work for one. A government com- 
posed of (ciJarlyles and Ruskins might possiblv be satisfied with this 
i%8iiH ; but less sentiments^ economists would require some more 
tangible rettrm for Targe sums spent f of the benefit of the people 
thian l^amere execution by the people- of other work, even to the 
Taimrof "three times the Groverninent expenditure. What the Gov- 
ermnent oC Ceylon aotually looked for was the increase of .the land 
revenue. 4he iofcfease of population^ and the general development- 
of the dtetrf ct.- The province is about one sixth in extent of the* 
wheieisland, and its broad valleys once provided with a regular 
water supply are tlie most fertile in the country ; yet its population 
is 6t present only 16 to the square mile, while the average for the 
rest of Ceylon is considerably over 100. Its regeneration is there- 
feceof general imporUmce to the whole country. Sut it \% apparent 
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Vbkt with' tbfs stMMe'popiQkiitol hftvliig to buttle with smbb dUftcuii^ 
forrtbeir daily bread* and haTiiig assumed this groat «(xtra .labor 
which they and their fathers thought too heavy to undertake, the 
ooniplete restomtiaii til tMroeparity need not be looked for as yet 
As Mr. Dicksbn wrote when he commenced his task : 

'^ miOBe who hare to devise the system and commence the work 
must noli look for immediate results ; they must not even expect to 
toe Idle reaults ia thei r time. They must be couteat with the assur* 
aaeethatif the foundations are well laid, and if the work is car: 
ried on steadily and persistently, then in twenty or thirty years the 
faoecf this piovinco will be changed ; food and vfs^ will be 
abundant* tl» popnlation will inor^mse, and the Government will 
ntoeiTe largely increased revenues without having incuired any 
lann or heavy expenditure.'' . 

fi it had been found that this groat resuU was likely to be 
aohifffed by a Government expenditure of only 100^. on each tank, 
it is improbable that any injection would have been raised by those 
intereirted in the finances of the island. But it had been foreseen 
by Sir W« iGtegory and Mr. Dickson, and it became apparent alter 
the embaaknlentaof, a fisw tanks had been strengthened and con- 
aidecably raised, thst,. although su^eient in a season of du§ rain^ 
^toMtain an ample supply of water for that season, tb^ were 
not largtt enough to hold a supply sufficient to secure the vUlagi^e 
during a season of deficdrait nnnfall wUeh might follow. The sysr 
teuLof iFrigatiOn tvf the ancient kings had been a most elaborate 
one^ and on^ by paHent surveys will it be possible to discover its 
former operation; All over the country are observed traces oi 
^at and small cantds^ anicuts damming the river beds and larg^e 
tanks without any ap^rent fields breath tbem* AH these en* 
liBBeeaiiiKnnt to the existenee of a network of irrigation works, by 
whfch tms smaller tanks were fed in case of need from the riverg 
and 'from lai^r store res<»rvoii3i. Qt these larger works the one 
whidi preservea the best traces of its former efficiency is the great 
taidL of Kalftwsftwa in the south of the district. The, embankment 
of this huge reservoir is five and a half miles in lengthy and > laced 
ah>ng Its inner side with massive stone. It was constructed to 
eiatch the waters of three rivers, which now meet in ita former .bed 
and rush through a breach one thousand feet wide about the middle 
txf tfa# iriat wall. Captain Woodward, R£., who recently sur- 
«is9«d the tank at the request of 8ir William Gregoiy, found evi- 
^flitce that it had been breached at least three or four tidies. 

'^Thiaiaal once a proof of its enormous cstchment area and 
theicaliie in which the tank was hdd, as eaeh repair must bsve 
bean a tadi of great magnitude, only to be undertaken in the case 
of a wofk of extraordinary utility— and the tank was of this ex- 
ttaordinaiy Dtili^. From one of its sluices issues a mugnifliceot 
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cKXttl ^il^ the Tddaya E!ii (gluts' <»iiiAl)» abooifc foiiy faet ndd«« 
which after a course of fifly-three miles oorriiid the et^pious drains 
age of the soufhem hills to Aauradhiqwni." 

He found that along its course this canal must hvro sallied no 
less than sixty-ax Yilltige tanks with water* 80 strong had. tivb 
embankment seemed that the nativea attiibutedits jdestenotlon to 
nsftgic. The st^ was told two centuries ago by Ifobert Eaiojc^.in 
bis charming " Uistorical Religion of Ceylon/' after a oapiifityjol 
twe^^eard. Bpeaking of the province lam describineheaays,: 

" Tius countrey formerly bronghtP forth great plentv of eom, o^ 
CBsioned by reason of its k»gd watering. A neighbor kihgdoBl 
(Euronegala) in those times was brought to a great dearUt; al 
which the kh[ig sends to the pe<^le of JNiUT6ooSUima that thev^weald 
bimg a supply of com to his countrey, wlddi- they -did m g^raat 
store upon bMsts in sacks, and arrived at the Ung'a dlgr^ .^ 4 . 
Afterwards the king, to requite them, asked what they i|iesk ae^ed 
in fheh* cottnlrey. They answered, Th^ had plentjr of «il Hdn^; 
oofy they wanted Turmenc and Pepper. The king, to ^ratifis 
them, aent them such a quan^y of each as hia countrey eb4d 
afford. As soon as this was brought to the people of JKaaowaiatti 
they Went to measure it out to every man his Pestioa ; bu| tnSka^ 
H of so small a quantity, they resolved to grind; it» aa tiny' ^ when 
they use it with their victuals, and put it into theTivev 'to give^a 
sessoniDg to the water ; and every man was t<^ take uplus Qish of 
water thud seasoned. . . . The king hearing of tliia action of 
theirs was offended la that they so contemned -Eie gilt ; bnt^ con* 
eealed his displeasure. Scmietime after he took ajounkmr to ihon^ 
and bding there desiied t(f know how theiroonntfeyi hadbeesme sp 
fruitful. They told him it was the water of the nver pentiip^ for 
their use in a very vast pond (Kalawsswa), out of which tiiey made 
trenches to convey the water down into their ooni graand& ..Tkla 
Bond they bad made with great art and' labor with great atonea 
and earth thrown up of a vast length Mid thickness, in the fMshion 
of an half moon. The king afterwards took his leave of thwn^ind 
went home, and by the help of his nmgiciaiis broko.down this vast 
daih that kept in tiie water, and so de^royed the Pond. And by 
this m^ns this fruitful oountrey wanting her Water is become aa 
on^nary land as tiie rest, having only what falls out of ^ sky.'' ^ 

This tradition is especially interesting as showing that the date of 
the breach of the embankment was long anterior to the sev^gn- 
teehth century ; and it also shows that the naUves were well awiois 
that their village tanks were inadequate to maintain a perpetual 
supply of water. After the destruction of the vast pond thay had 
*' only what falls out of the sky." The restoration of this innto* 
able work is estimiated by Captain Woodward to cost u(>ward bf 
^lOOOZ., not including the cost of the impair of the cand. 
Although this expenditure woul4 not }ea<] to any adequate f9lwn 
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foT matjy yeans, there is little doubt that had Sir W. OvesDfTi«« 
ynamed kmger in the island he would have taken it in h«UEid« Puiy 
ing t^e last year of his tenuro of officio he did, in fact, commeBce 
the work by the clearing and restoration of thirteen miles o£. the 
"Giants' Canal. *' It is to be hoptd thtit his successors will iiot be 
induced to neglect the execution of so useful a work oaljr because 
the return will' necessarily be a tardy one. The general improvft- 
ment of the smaller village tanks may well be continued^ but it is 
useless to kick for absolute security agiiinst droughts, to which 
the backwoods are subject, until some of these larger works are 
completed and the secrets of the ancient system searched oat And 
known.* 

Ahhougrh, therefore, the full measure of prosp^ty canBot be 
f'xpected for many years to be reached, it ia gratifying to b^^able 
to iK>iot to some tangible results of the interesting leformatlon of 
the communes,' attained after labors of only Ave years. Tlie tanks 
v^bich the villagers have repaired have caught a sufifteiency of the 
rain whiehlias fallen, and they have been found strong e|iou|th.to 
withstand the flood of 1877, one of the heaviest within meiBEOcy. 
Larger fields have been sown, and the paddy revenue (one tenth of 
the produce) has swelled proportionately. In 1879 it had risen to 
four times it^ amount in 1874 (a bad year), and greatly exceeded its 
highest amount in any former year. For the first time ainee the 
English conquest crown land (forest) has been put up for sale «nd 
has- found purchasers. During the last five years cultivated land 
OD changing hands has been found to have doubled- in value. The 
timber revenue in 1B7B was four times ita amount in 1874 ; while 
the- total revenue of the province in 1878 was three timea its 
amount in 1874. 

The tmie has hardly arrived for results, but they have ahown 
themselves before they were expected. Chief among them is' the 
phenomenon of a people, carrying on for centuries an apathetic 
struggle for existence, and entirely neglected by their nilers, at last 
waking up to the consciousness that they are cared for, and rous- 
ing themselves to a vigorous life. An effectual blow has at last 
b0pn struck at what has long been supposed to be the vested birth- 
wirbtof every Indian subject of the queen— the right to be. idle. 
The contrast, f re(iucntly drawn between. Ceylon and Java, where 
the Dutch do not recognize this right, ana, indeed, override it 
somewhat roughly, may in time be rendered more favorable to 
Ceylon by & careful extension of the new policy^ Its foundations 
■ ' ' •' I ■ . ■■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ • - I . , . ■ . I ' I ■ . I - 

^ Beeent adv!ce» from Ceylon lead to the eonclnsion tta«t the ptcseat Gar* 
emor means, to content himself with the bare performance of the goveroment 
promise as regards the village tank sluices, and to postpone indefinitely the 
larger works which are beyond the power of the villagers to perforin. If this be 
80,^ may not be guilty of any grave breach of faith, but he wi^ su^ke a czaiv 
<)nor In policj, ^ ' . 
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bftte b<$^ laid upon a basis of an(:ient custdmaryiaw/ which Id M' 
sfroB^est sanction in the eyes of the people ; and tho fair promiM' 
which the scheme gives uf ultimate success is mainly due to ate ad* 
liitnislf ative officer who has done a difficult work With' rare taot- 
and abiHty, and to a governor wbo has accorded to it on all ocoa- 
auma his ready stipport and assistance. It cannot, in truth; h» as* 
sert^ that the people havt^ as' yet shown any radical obange of 
l^bit or character. They are proud of the work tliey have acoom* 
plibhed and willing to continue it, but if the present strtitn be re^ 
moved they will quietly relapse into their old listless wttys. ^he 
individual leopard has a proverbial difficulty in ehantfing his epots. 
yet it is possible that they may disap|>ear from the Icopard-race by 
a ^low evolution* So it may be that the rural Sinhalese will in 

fenerations progress from an inherited torpor to inberited aotivity;* 
ud^ a change cannot be effected in a day, but like other '^voln*^' 
tidfis wlfll^result from a steady continuance in activity of the new 
forces brouj^ht lo bear upon their life. And these lorces- are,- in a. 
word, the prompting, guiding, and assisting energies of the pater- 
nal despots to whom in turn their interests are confided. 

In this endeavor to give some idea of what is going in theso in^ 
t«resting and but little-known backwoods of Ceylon it has, I trust, 
be^n fi^bwn that much may be d(ine toward the revival of a long- 
paSt ^ro^erity; by no large expenditure of money, bet by eng^«- 
ing^ihe natives on the side of work and activity » and b^ using and 
enfolding for that purpose the rules which their own- immemorial^ 
customd have prescribed. It is not too much to say that if somo* 
such system had been brought into operation in parts of India 
wh^« Villi^o communities are still extant, many kkhs of rupees 
might have been directed to other purposes thau to dwindle away 
in the quicksands of the Public Works Depaftmeut. \ There is lit- 
tle doubt that it is' due to our vast annual expenditure on paper, 
viz., slirveys, plans, correspondence, reports, minutes, accounts, 
audithigi^, and to our failing to organize into working parties the 
ni^ves thepiselves, that we so often find ourselves unable in India 
to restore the small and great irrigation works of the old regime^ 
except at a coBt for which no adequate return can be foreseen. If 
it be said that the care now taken over preliminaries insures the 
success of the work, it may be replied that the ancient kings could 
hardly liaye exceeded the number of failures laid to tbe charge of 
some of our public works departments in the east. It is indeed 
asserted, with wbat truth still remains to be proved, that mauy of 
these ancient irrigation works never could be used, and that tho 
expense of their construction was wasted. But if communities of 
men have three or four months of leisure time in the year, and 
that, period is employed for a year or two at the lying's cominand 
imthrowing up a great' embankment, which may not prove a buo« 
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dBto for want of water, it oannot be contended that this in a wastes 
M expense in the same sense as the sinking of some thoasands of 
pounds of public money in the bdilding of a barrack that can 
ne^r be H^ed in, or a bridge with its pi^s in the shifting sand: 
Unless ^e whole available labor of a country is habituajflj em^ 
ployed in productive work, the employment of part of its non-pro- 
ductiye energies in an unsuccessful enterprise cannot be sala to 
impoyerish the country at laige. In tills there is no advocacy of 
faastv and ill-considered schemes, but merely a deprecation of the 
costly delays of red-tapism in countries where thousands of 
human hands bang idle, while Qovemment officials report, refer, 
apd wrangle. Haa Shr William Gh^gory held the public purse 
closed until surveyors made elaborate mans, and engineers made 
elaborate reports, and until it was maae evident to the meanest 
comprehension that the works would return thcdr live or ten per 
cent, tiie poor village communities of the backwoods wotdd still 
be sunk in apatiiy and decay. 

Ai^BBBT Gray, in the FoHnigM/y B/stOam. 
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HoflT of us te^sxA suicide in its impious afijpects only. W^ see in 
it a religious crime ; and its criminality agamst Heaven se«ns to us 
sb thoiou^ that it blinds us to the other features of the subject. 
Hubit produces its usual effect in the matter ; we have grown ac« 
ctistoined to one dingle view of eelf -murder, and we shrink instinc- 
tively from any other. Yet it is an act which, by its nature and 
history, most certainly deserves wider and more philosophical con- 
sideratiou. However inexcusable it may appear to us' religiously, 
it merUs less prejudiced treatment than we commonly accord to it. 
It is not simply a sin ; it is something else besides. It has always 
played, isind is still playing, a part among us which entitles it, m- 
contestably, to be classed among moral phenomena. The causes 
which produce it are unceasingly at work ; a number of suffering 
minds are always tending toward it : it is, in civilized countries, an 
inevitable malaa^ ; it is, within certain limits, a matter of auto- 
matic average — ^like rain or inflammation of the lungs ; it has to hap- 
pen ; it is a social resultant rather than an individual act Buckle 
says that *' suicide is merely a product of the general conditioD 
of society," and ttiat ** iu a given state of society a certain number 
of persons must put an end to their own life."' Quetelet ^oes fk^ 
tber still. He {)roves his belief in the natural inherence Si suicide 
among us, by. asserting that ** it is society which prepares the 
crime ; the guilty man is only an instrument of execution. ^ And 
many other writers express the same ideas in similar language. If» 
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tbeflu suicide ia afr iaeritable as forgeiy, or wlioeping^ooueli, <» 
hunger ; if it is immanent in our natures, we shoula be wise ta 
imitate the example which some other nations set us — lo count it 
as a form of disease rather than as a shape of guik» to regard it* 
witli pity rather tlum with horror, and to cease to seek the remedjr^ 
for it (if any remedy there be^ in either punishment or public scorn.. 
It is idle to' turn away from it with dread, and to call it shocking;; 
That sort of way of dealing with it does not stop it ; on the con*^ 
traiy^ in the face of our British feelings of repulsion, it has beehi 
iiiLTeasing all over Europe, during the last hundred years, with 
strangely augmenting spe^ 

But let it be at once added that antipathy to self -killing, on re^ . 
ligious grounds, constitutes, all the same, the only eifeOiye bar to 
it which has thus far been discovered ; and that, as we shall see 
presently, it is precisely the diminution of religious antipathy 
which ei^lains the recent large extension of suidde. In suggest- - 
iDg thait a larger and more general popular view might usefully be- 
taken of the subject as a whole, we strongly insist, at the salne 
time, on the practical usefulness and healthy effects of the oniel^ 
reiigiMis objections to self-murder. They alone have controlled it 
ia Aie past ; they alone seem capable, so far as we can at present 
Judge, of holding it in the future. "No other regulating force ap- 
pears to be available. Human advice is powerless. All thepile% 
<rf books whi(A have been wri^n about suicide ; all the mofal,' 
philoBophical, legal, medicinal, statistical, abd devdCional treatises! 
which have been composed^ln all languages — ^with respect to it^ 
have hoM to exercise the faintest effect upon it ; even laws Of 
birbaroas severity have been^ insufficient to stop it. And why tl 
Not onlv because it is '* a social resultant"— not only because It ia 
a chrome need--but also, and still more, because it is one of the*, 
forms of the pursuit of happiness ; because it is an ootbuvst of tbo 
universal appetite for cahn ; because evety man who wilfully terr^ 
minates his life does so, necessarily, with the idea Of improving Yi^ 
condition. Therein lies the natural explanation of suicide. For' 
the man without religk>n it is the most active fasldon of betterini; . 
Mmaetf which the world has vet invented. *' Happiness,*' aa 
Buscal says, ^* is the object of alt the actions of all men — even of 
those who kill themselves ;" but the happiness sought for hi the: 
voluntary suppression of existence is of an altogether special kind, . 
apart frpm and beyond all else. It stands by itself, ak>ne ; it is' 
the most exclusively personal of all the forms of gratification. I^ ; 
other deed is so intensely individual or so profoundlv selfish ; hO 
ether aol is so restively independent or so inquisinvely experi-*: 
mental. 

For these reasons we ought to contemplate it aa some&ing elae 
and mgve than a purely religious iniquity. We ought to temem- 



ber that our parUctdar Tiovrs about it'arenot held-inotberlaAcb 
with the same rigor as axnoog ourselves. . In niaay adghboi^ 
countries suicide fias ahnost lost the character of a am. lu nvionu 
of theoi k has ceased to he a <;iYil crime;- And we should alao cd^ 
mind.oursdves that, wjrong as wc coB»der it to be nowv.it haS;&<A 
alwjays been wrong. The Uuprestaon that' it is wicked ia-retetiiCBiy 
modern. There is not. one single word about it in the* Bible ; tta^ 
aaciextt leg-isJbilions made no clear sign asainst it;; ovr Jkdmi 
ideas updn it had no place either in the Old Testoment, or iu' the 
Qospel, or. in theOnental theologies, of in the Pagan! codes ;. Hhiyr 
are, comparatively, young notions. Nobody objeded seriousl^-lo 
suieide in Ui6oid days. Even Hato and Socrates, ^hom we:tak» 
toha^e been vise men, contented themselves with expreselogvii 
few vague reservations on the.matler, the sdleeffectof wfaSch was 
to reduce it to a question of opportunism. - And as toJ^loaesviitis 
an altogether gmtuitous assumplkxi topncteod that the ocnaauwd'* 
ment v Thou shalt nut kill '' applies necessavi^ to one> sell as m^ 
asto other peofric. . The truth is, that self ^nioder is Jio mofeUte'* 
bidden in the Bitde than polygamy is ; aod. a. good many notabis 
Jews profited by jtbe absence of interdictioa to act for'theiQiseiires 
in the matter, apparently on the pdticiple that ' * wh^it is not pfCH 
hibited is permitted. * ' The *> Non occides* ' may or may not^hwre 
meant,.^ '* Tltou shalt not commit suicide %** but: it dtd;OOt eaj^soj 
and therdlore it left the mattier opto^^ Josephus, it is trucf; does 
imply that selllcilltng was oontraiy to the Iaw ; :but that i^. only 
seoond^iand testimony : the BiMe, rthe ;one source of Pvotestanl 
cooirictiDa, -is dumb. Objections to suacide did -not talos pubUe feno 
until Ohxistianky had acqubed iM^rength, and;Wa8 beeouking^the 
master of opinions as well as<the guide of conspienoes. . These oj^ 
Jec^dBs were amon^ the developments of the new. faith. .;~ but 
th(^ were nevinr heard of as general pirQpositiess ui^tll the ^ new 
faith had become' solidly established, and • 4hey ure seascely recc^i^ 
nized) < even now, . outside Christianity. Mohammedanism alone 
has^ copied them^ from us. Cjonsequently, let us remember- thit 
these objections are not human but Qhristian \ and futthennore, 
that th«^ are not Christian by the teaching of the Bible» but soMy 
by.tiieteaching of the Church. The Church filled up^ th^t chasm ia 
the Bibleti-as it made good a quantity of o(h^r ^s^s in the sabred 
book. It trained minds into a new groove on the subject': under 
its guidance suicide gradually assumed, for the first time^in his* 
tory, a mixed t^aracter ol mutiny, stupidity, and harror*' We 
English people of tO'day have learned to see initenot only &moa« 
strous seLf4ndulgence, but also an atrocious crime and an idiotic 
cowardice. We deny its pretension to be a grasp at peace, and a 
doclaratifia of Uberly ; we proclaim it to be a grasp at the unknowa 
and a declaration of. revolt. Our present, thei^y is :that a sufleiMV 



fg4xiiind:to lire mit his life^ l^Ee Jiob, ftnd famr no right ctaifiatMi 
esdrto it because it Is notJvroith hariDg, like Cato of Utioa.: -^■ 

2?ow,'*(he fact that >there has been 8(>.iitteF a chang&of feeling 
fdiocd;aiiioide sapplies it with an adcUiional claim, to iiur attaition« 
Until a fewvbauared years a§o the whole earth regaitied .voluntarj 
<|^Ath as a natimil resource in -momcntB of difficuUy : jifi prooeea- 
ing was mord worthy of a gentleman. A duesuffieiency of eaoae 
was insietei on only by a small minority of philosoidiers^ who liked 
to see n good reason for all things that happen, and . who deli* 
^My ^bught; with Cioero, that :** the d^ty which exerdees a.sov;- 
erefj^ power 9v>er us does not allow us to quit life withotct his pev^ 
iilSfidloYi r hut when he awakens in us ugust desire of death, the& 
ttietrue wi«6 man- ought to passi with pleasure from these sha^ 
tot^etestial brightiiessi'^ Beneoa* on the oontrary, did not think it 
worth'wl^le to walt< fur the divine anspinltion ol. '* a/ just, deshe..-* 
& htsweed^th waa a ptirely hninaa solution, to be. adopted as 
Axyn Its U' became '* stupid to: live. ''. Be said, ' ' If I sufter from 
disease, I fihcmld not kill i^iyself to escape frcnn pa}n, • for th^ 
#otild ibe atHKft of cow«rdice; butif I-percelvo'that my diaeascia 
^uftyblo, I should end my life, beeause. the disease would ikprive 
me of all whtoh ean> render; life worth baylog. . It - is cowarcUy tr> 
dtetbeiicapd soifertng ; it isstuptd to live in order to suffer. " But 
luftwll^itandld^ thiu difference of view as to justifying causes, 
Both CSkieraahd 8eneca regarded suididc as the natnnu^ remedy .for 
the anuoyaiioies of exieteQco; and they would pmb&bly have pHiod 
imusAW If Ihey oewld^hsve foreseen that what seined to them to 
be a seff-e^id^nt •O0r¥ectiv& fiff th« Uls of life would .afterward 
bee(»ne'coi»Tierted'iAtooneof theblacdsest intquities that men. can 
o^mnnlti Their sole consohrtioti would have be«$nto notice' that 
thechaiig^ came very riow4y.o The recognition of the«, merits-^ 
volQntat^ ^Nftth wa»«o un^rerBal that time was needed to «tanip it 
c«it. ' It waS'fdlt so keenly in the Roman Emptre,- that the maxim 
'^ raori licet out "rivere non placet** waa invented to expresait. 
The G^maulc and the Celtic races were all full of it ; and in Asdu 
it Was perhaps stMl more deeply rooted. Even- now it is "not erad- 
icated there": for Brabminiuxy has imposed it, in many forms, as a 
religious act, while Buddhism has not forbidden it. Mohammad 
iA6ne, of the fbunders of the great Eastern faiths, has spoken out 
against it. 'China still respects and practises suicide; and Japan 
haft given ft' Up; as an officiolly organized institution, withiu. the 
last few years only, on the grmmd that it is in contradiction wit^ 
the spirit of progress whicli now animates bto. 

Ill the faceof such a world-wide usage the Church was obliged 
to move with prudent tardiness. Suicide was not canonically pro- 
Bouticed to b^' a mortal sin until the Council of Aries in 4S2 ; and 
i4)t)&dte^^ear8 more weixt by before it wttfrdecloM, vi^t th^ Co^q* 
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dlft of Bragues and Aiixerre, that OiristiantfiBpidliiro dHiitld--^ r- 
fused to the bodies of persons who killed fhemselTes. But even 
then, after this example had been given by the* eooleoastiGal 
litttbority, civil legislation was in no harry to follow. Down to 
the time of Charlemagne, rductances still showed themsdves ; it 
was not until the great emperor was buried that the Codes began 
(under ptessure from the Church) to confirm the refusal of prayers 
in eases of suicide. This helped to conquer hesitations : rae feel- 
ing on the matter began to grow in every Christian land ; it be- 
came, by d(Bgree6, intensel^r bitter ; and at last self -killing got to tie 
regarded as a hideously criminal offence, and became punishable 
With all the ferocities that the inventive cruelty of the Middle A^ 
could devise. Before 1270 St. Louis prescribed tiie confiscatien 
of the property of all persons who made away with themselves, - 
and in this wajy^ associated their families in the disgrace and the > 
punishment of their act. And then, at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, a tide of still intenser fierceness b€^;an to 
motint, and nations set to work to compete with each other in the I 
contriving of new barbarities and of fresh contumelies In soBie , 
countHes th6 bodies of self •'murderers were dragged through the \ 
streets face downward, on a hurdle, and thrown on to the public 
dirt-heap, or else hung up to rot ; in others ihfff were buried in 
a highway with a stake driven through them ; m others, again, 
th^ were not allowed to be brought out at the door of the bouse, 
but were puUed through a hole dug under it on purpose. Hicfae- 
let tens us, in his '* Origines du Droit Fran9ai8," that '* if a inan ' 
stabbed himself, a piece of wood, with the dagger in it, was stuck , 
into the ground at liis head ; if he drowned himself in the sea, be 
was Inined on the shore five feet from the water ; if he drowned 
himself in a well, he was interred on a hill, with three stcMies on 
hitn--one on the head, one on the chtest, and one on the feet." 
The practice of trying corpses for self-murder grew largely into ; 
use— which was but natural : for what more convenient fashion of t 
obtainini^ monev could a seigneur employ than io seize the inher* j 
itance of a dead man ? Why, Dangeau declares tiiat the ladies of 
the Court of Versailles used to augment their pin-money by wheed- 
ling the king into giving them grants of tiiese strange legacies ! 
The treatment of the dc«d grew so outrageous that Montesquieu 
exclaimed, " The laws are furious against those who kill them- 
selves ; they are forced, as it were,^ to die a second time. It seems 
to me that these laws are very Unjust. " 

Other pople thought so too. The philosophers of the driiteenth 
century began to attack this cruel legislation. Beccaria followed 
them : he said, with infinite force and truth, in his admirable tren- 
tise on crime and punishment, ** Suicide is an o£fence which is not 
•usceptible of mf (nuiisluxient, properly go culled, for puiiishm«R( | 
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can fell only on ft llfelcM body or on innocent heirs. But punish* 
menl enforced on (he lifeless icnmius of h convlctls mtich like M^hlp« 
ping a statue ; while its appUcatiou to an inuocent ramUy is odious 
and tyrannical, for thoro is an end of liberty if punisbnient ceases 
to be purely personal.'" All these argmnenls were, however, use- 
less, it WHS not until the revolution that ibis niooKtrous juris- 
pr;idence was suppressed in France, and, b^ her cj^anipte. through- 
out alinost all the rest of Europe successively. As has been aU 
ready said, suicide is no longer a civil crime in several continental 
countries. Tbe Code Kapoleon takes no notice of It. In Ger- 
many some of the local laws still forbid religious burial for suicided 
persons, while others are silent on the subject ; no fixed rule etists 
there — unless indeed (he new empire has recently introduced uni-. 
formlty of action. In England legislation contradicts itself on this 
subjeet, as on fo many others : suicide is murder, but (he attempt 
to commit is only a misdemeanor ; so that, in our bands, the le^ 
gravity of the act lies, not in the intention, but in success. 

With such a fluctuating history as this before us, we otight in 
fairness to regard with ptitience the opinions contrary to our own 
wiiich so many of our predecessors have held ou the question, and 
which so many of our contempi»raries still entertain. However 
certain we may be that our view is the only right one, we ought; 
pa (lie undeniable principle that ''every feeling really felt Is tru^ 
iQ the person who feels it,*' to contemplate without too angry 
blame Ihe unlucky people who are im|>elled to kill themselves. 
And we ought to do this all the more Ijecause of the generalized 
character and universal action of suicide — because of its application 
in all classes as well as in all time Historicallv, of course, it pre- 
sents the aspects of a luxury ; for history talks only of the ex- 
amples of it which have been supplied by the rich, the learned^ 
and the high -placed. But in reality it has always been,' and still 
is, essentiidly, a poor man*B remedy ; it has prompted, the vulgar 
more than the delioite, the rough more than the polished. It ad- 
mils DO exclusions from the ranks of its victims. Furthermore, it 
is not always easy to determine what is suicide and what is not 
There are scrupulous persons who might imagine that Sannson put 
himself within it when he pulled down the cohimns of Gaza upon 
his head ; or that Begulus ran too closely to the wind when he 
went back to Carthage on purpose to be murdered. People, in- 
deed, might not impossibly be found who would go farther still— 
who, captiously and censoriously, would ask whether a sailor has 
H right to blow up hta ship rather than liaul down his flag, or a sol- 
dier to refuse quarter rather than be taken prisoner- and who 
would deny that the particular emotion called patriotism can take 
away the stain from these forms of vohmlary death. 

It has been already remarked that a signal revival of suieide has 
li. M. iv-« 
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occurred during the last hundred years. Its rate, calculated as an 
average on the entire population of Europe, without distiuctimi of 
nationality or of local variaiions, seems to have more ihaa. quin- 
tupled since the middle of last century. Exact returnsare notob- 
tainable from every country, but the information is. sufficiently 
complete to enable us to perceive that Europeans are now killiBg 
themselves at aa average annual rate of one ia five thousand; .and 
that, consequently, a total of somewhere about 60,000 personaard 
dying by their own hand each year on the continent and^ ^e 
British isles. One fourth of them, in round figures* are mad '^ the 
rest act knowingly, with a view to some presumed advantage. 
And it must not be forgotten that the numbers are constantly and 
^regularly increasing, and also that they include only the suicides 
which are officially known and those which succeed ; neither tbose 
which are concealed by families nor the unsucct^ul attempts are 
counted anvwhere. Consequently, if we wish to correctly value 
the force of the present distinctly -marked reawakening of the sui- 
cidal tendency, we must add a good deal for undetected cases and 
for failures. Ineffectual ventures especially would seem, from 
private information, to be considerably more abundant thazi is com- 
monly imagined. It would probably be quite safe to suppose that 
these two unappended elements increase the European annual total 
by one half, so carrying it to about 90,000. 

The rates vary, however, very largely in different cduntxies, 
with local conditions, with race, with latitude, with edncation. 
The fibres are immensely higher, as a general rule, in the north 
(excepting only Russia) than Jin the south, and in towns than in the 
poimtry. It is not easy to collect absolutely reliable returns for 
pach separate land ; but if we may trust M. Maurice Block, who 
IS abput the safest statistician of pur time, the Danes kill them- 
selves the most, and the Portuguese the least, the difference be< 
twceu these two extremes reaching the scarcely credible proportion 
of 35 to 1. Saxony, Prussia, Frai^ce, and Norway follow pei^t to 
Denmark, and after these come successively Bavaria, England, 
Belgium, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Spain. Throughout the con- 
tinent, with few exceptions, the rate of suicide diminishes with 
latitude. The causes of this unconformity have been keenly dis- 
cussed, and, as we shall see presently, their main outlines have 
peen approximately traced ; but the subject is so full of compli- 
cations, of details, and of intermixing and counteracting agencies, 
that we are still far from a complete general view oi the laws 
which guide it. We do know positively that climate has nothing 
whatever to do with it, but that is only a negative discovery, l^o 
author has yet collected data as to the comparative influence on the 
suicidal disposition of the special conditions of life, of health, of 
character in each district of Europe, so as to enable him to p<^ 
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with certainty to the precise Tensons why a good inany of the inhabi- 
tants of one province should elect to kill themselves, while almost all 
tiioae of another province should prefer natural deaths. There is 
a curKras and interesting investigation to be made here : it Is pos* 
Bible thai the information exists already, locally, and that it only 
needs to be agglomerated ; but, thus far, no one has undertaken 
the task of drawing it together, and we must continue for the pres- 
ent in i^Borance of the principles which regulate the geographical 
distrilNilioii of suicide in !&urope. 

But If we cannot see our way yet with precision On this part of 
the question, we are better informed as to the causes of the preva^ 
lenoe of suicide in towns as compared with the country. We 
know, for instance, vety exactly, why one inhabitant inelghteeU 
hundred kills himself each year in Jraris ; and we can judge ap- 
plt>ximately, from thai example, of the state of things in other cities. 
No insight into the sufferings and the desperations Which may exist 
unseen in dense populations can be more instructive or more Impres- 
sive than that which is Offered to us by the detailed list of the mo- 
tivesof the eleven hundred yearly suicides of Paria All the habitual 
forms of desolation and hopelessness are enumerated there ; and if 
their -stranger and more unwonted shapes are not included too, we 
may be sure that the sole reason is, that no dliicial denomination 
exists, for tbem in the tecbnk»l language of police otflces ; they 
opeiHle, but they operate unnamed. The catalogue is> however, 
long enough and sad enough as it is ; it amply sets forth the 
miavies 'Which are generatea by life in crowds, and the crimes 
whidx those miseries entail. And as these miseries act mainly on 
the laboring classes, it is natural that the great majority of the sui- 
cides should be found among the poor : five sixths of them, in 
round figures, are shown by the registers to be committed by work- 
jog peo^e. But it ^lould be at once added that this proportion is 
in no way special to Paris, or indeed to any town or any land ; it 
is approximately the same everywhere. In do case do the upper 
Masses or the liberal professions constitute more than a fifth or a 
^Kth'Of the published totals ; and that is why allusion was made 
just now to the generalized character of suicide, and to its dissem- 
hiation among all the strata which compose societies. 

Bot the quantities of poverty, of misery, and of crime which 
show Uiemselires in cities do not alone explain the numerical pre- 
pondenmce of tlie suiciden which occur there. Other causes are at 
work as well. Mere suffering, mere degradation, do not alone 
suffice to lead surely to suicide, for there is a depth of ignominy 
which seems to go below the desire of death. . Neither convicts 
nor prostitutes kill themselves in any appreciable proportions ; 
^*wy seem to grow indifferent to either shame, or fear, or exasper- 
ation, and to have acquired the faculty of living on in callous calm 
ttnoer any infamy whatever. But in j^reat towns the conditions 
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are of a different kind. The prepoBderance of sulckles in them k 
not cxduBiveiy a prodnct of the greater suffering which they opn- 
tttin in compaiison with the country, but also, and quite as much« 
of the lesser disposition to support that suffering. It must be le- 
memk)ered that the inclination to rebellion is almost always greater 
in thick condensations of people than in sparse communities ; that 
bad examples are more abuuuant and. that good counsels are more 
rare ; that the action of public opinion on each iudividual is less 
direct ; acd that the strange form of solitude which is obittunable 
nowhere but iu crowds is able to exert its peculiarly saddening and 
enfeebling; influence. There is mure misery and more defend* 
ency, with less encouragement aud less restraint. It is from the 
association of these positive and negatiye causes, from an increase 
of the conditions which habitually lead to self-killiug, and from a 
simultaneous diminution of the surroundings which usually deter 
from it, that the rale of suicide in the richest and most virtuous of 
large towns is never less than five times higher than in villaiiesi and 
that in the denser and more immoral capitals it reaches thirty times 
the average of rural districts. And the working of these leyeniges 
is not limited to the towns themselves ; it stretches far away across 
the grass ^.round them^ with such marked effect that, in every land, 
the rate cf provincial suicide (which is generally low) increases, in 
almost regulardegrees as the capital is axjproached. The tendency 
to put an end to life stains out beyond the walls and infecjts the 
purer air a hundred miles away. 

In addition to these great essentia] causes, certain other relatively 
smaller pressures are unceasingly at work augmenting or decreas- 
ing the inclination to die. Both age ami aex have a good deal to 
do with it ; the spread of education uumistaiiably develops it ; im: 
itation and hereditary propensities are sometimes traceable iu it ; 
and though climate does not seem to exercise any effect upon it, 
the seasons^ on the contrary, do most manifestly influence it con* 
siderably. Each of these agencies does its own particular work ; 
each of them is worth looking at. 

That age does really exert a perceptible action in the matter has 
lieen occasionally denied ; but all tlie more recent publications seem 
to agree that the evidence is conclusive, and that the number of 
suicides, in proportion to the population, grows steadily^ througii 
all the periods of life, from childhood to old age. People so on 
killing themselves, between nine and ninety, in a constantly in- 
creasing pr«^gression. The popular theory that we hold more and 
more to life as we approach its natural conclusion is entirely con- 
tradicted by the present statistics of suicide, which show that 
white hair brings with it, in uuiny cases, a disgust of existence 
which renders those affected liy it too impatient tOjW.ait. till death 
comes to them of its own accord. 1 1 appears to be considered now 
Vhat, ratably to the total of individuals of each age, suicides axf 
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about twice as frequent above seventy as they are between twenty 
and forty ; so that all the talk about ^' the age of the passions'': and,: 
its damaging influences would seem to be based on noihing, so far 
as suicide is concerned. The middle of life, with its excitements. ; 
its emotions, and its exhaustions, is not, proportionately, the grqait 
sutcidal period : we do not reach that epoch until we are really 
<^d ; there aro fewer of us left, at that time, to kill ourselves, bu( 
such of us as remain do so with particular abundance. And if we, 
go on suppressing our existence with regularly progressive zeal un- 
3l the end of our time, we also begui doing so very early at the 
commencement of It. The number of children under sixteen in 
the list !sv as yet, comparatively small, but it is swelling i-apidly,. 
and is already large enough to indicate that the disposition to sui- 
cide may lay hold of us almost in babyhood. Nearly two thou- 
sand boys and girls are now yielding to it every year in Europe. 
Thus far they do not seem to *^beg;a before they are nine ; that is 
the moment, apparently, at which the pains of life become unt)ear- 
able to them, as happened to the little bov who drowned himself 
for grief at the loss of his canary. From thirteen, however, 
motives grow to be more stupendous, as was shown in the case of 
the young gentleman (be was French) who hanged himself at that 
age, afler making a will in which he was good enough to declai'e 
that he *^* bequeathed his soul to Rousseau, and his body to the 
earth." Chaiterlon — ^who was, however, a very ]>recocious person 
^waited until he was eighteen before he took arsenic because he 
had exhausted existence. These three examples indicate how 
inducemeots change with years: and they go on changing; for 
young men and women kiU themselves a good deal for love« mid< 
die-aged persons for money and ambition, and old people from dis* 
appointment and weariness. 

But real as the influence of age may be, that of sex is inflnitcly 
more evident and more extensive ; for where three men kill ihuni* 
Selves, only one woman follows their example. The returns from 
all Europe prove this as a prevailing rule. There is but one apr 
parent exception to it, in the case of domestic servants, aniong 
whom suicides are about equally distributed between the sexes. 
This except ion« however is of no value; for us there must beat 
least three times more women servants (ban men,. the true piopor- 
lion comes out about the same. And it is but natural that women 
should kill themselves less than their husbands and brothers, for 
they are habitually better lieliaved and quieter ; they have more 
religion, more obedience, more resignation, and a stronger direct- 
mg sentiment of duty. In other terms, they possess precisely the 
dispositions of both temperament and teaching which best withhold 
from voluntary, death. 80, as u cons^itiuence, only one ituaiter 
of the suicides of Europe are committed by theuL jMow this 
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IS a fact of interest and importance, not only in itself, but Btitt 
more iu its bearing on the question as a whole, and on the means 
employable for struggling against the contemporaneous reawakenhig 
of self-murder. 

Professions do not predispose to suicide, but instruction does. 
No man kills himself because of his trade ; but a good many men 
kill themselves because of their knowledge. Kot only has the re- 
vival of suicide almost exactly coincided, in time, with the modern 
extension of schooling, but suicide is now most abundant, in place, 
in the very regions in which schooling is most expanded. The 
records establish this beyond all doubt. The inhabitants of coun- 
tries in which every one can read are precisely those who kill them- 
selves the most. Now this supplies another indication that people 
do not always make a good use of reading. We knew that fact al- 
ready, ii is true, but we scarcely expected that additional proof of 
it would be supplied in this strange form. That reading conduces 
to suicide is a new view of reading, but it is incontvstably an exact 
one — within limits. We could perhaps have imagined if we had 
thought about the matter at all, that certain occupations might pos- 
sibly pave the way, under unfavorable circumstances of health, to 
thoughts of suicide ; we could have wildly guessed, for instance, 
that newly -enlisted recruits, or ligbtbousc-keepcrs, or exiles, or 
public executioners, lead lives in which the self -killing tendency 
might receive a morbid development , but never, in our senses, 
jshould we have supposed that village schooling is, indirectly, the 
most fertile of all the actual origins of suicide. And yet it seems 
to be so. And if it is not, what is ? We have all of us heard so 
much of *' the suppression of crime by education*' that we liavc in- 
sensibly acquired the unreasoned belief that education is the one 
nattiraf cure for moral evils. So, perhaps, it ought to be. Aud- 
io repeat the question — if it is not, what can be t But evidently, 
as regards this particular evil, education appears to be a provoca- 
tive rather than a remcKiy — at least in the form in which we have 
hitherto applied it. The books which are now being published 
about suicide on the continent are all deploring, with constematioo, 
the simultaneity of the spread of the alphabet and of voluntary 
death, and are asking, anxiously, what can be the conncxity be- 
tween them. They seem indeed to be almost expecting that, if 
we go on as we have L)egun, we shall soon see suicide officially 
recogniz(^ by governments as an inevitable result of study (like 
headaches and spectacles), and placed naturally, all over Europe, 
under the supervision of the inspectors of schools. 

Imitation has, in all time, acted fitfully as a disposing cause ; 
but, in our day, its power appears to have almost disappeared. We 
still see that if u man jumps off a column, somebody else will prob- 
ably do the same a few days afterward ; but we no longer observe 
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any t^idemics of suicide, any naroxyams of imitative communica- 
liye killing on a lar^ scale. The girls of Miletus wbo strangled 
themselves by hundreds, the Egyptians, who dn^wned themselves 
in processions, even the religious enthusiasts who have ao often 
sought death in groups, are not adopted as models now. 

Hereditary influences, on thecontraiy, are still continuing in cer 
tain cases to reval their curious force. Whole families have died 
cut recently from suicide. Two cases are on record (one in Saxony, 
the other in the Tyrol), in each of which seven brothers have: 
hanged themselves one after the other. The examples of repeated 
suicides among relations are almost frequent in the medical books: 
an the subject, especially in France. It is true that the proportion 
of such cases to the general total is infinitely small ; but still tlieir 
number is sufficient to remove all doubt as to the occasional trans- 
mission of the suicidal tendency from parents to children. And' 
after all, it is natural enough that such a donation should be possi- 
ble I for as religion, courage, parsimony, and all sorts of other char* 
acteristics are distinctly heritable, there is no reason whatever why. 
suicide should not be a patrimon;^ toa 

-Next we come to climate. It is only recently, since careful ob» 
servations have been established everywhere, that the old prejudice 
about the relationship between suicide and fog has at last been dis- 
aipated. What Sauvages called the " melancholia Anglica'* may 
or may not l)e a property of our race ; but every one proclaims to* 
day that it is totally independent of our clouds or our smoke. In 
the comparative catalogue of national suicide which has been al- 
ready given. England stands below the middle of the list ; her 
average is therefore a very good one. But Norway is high \i\t in the 
table, while Russia is low down in it ; and 3'et the climates of these 
two countries present such analogies that, so far as regards their 
action fin the character of the people, they may be taken to be 
identical. The Esquimaux do not kill themselves at all. neither do 
the Falkland Islanders ; yet tlie climate in which they live may not 
unjustly be described as worse than ours. It is not, therefore, in 
climate that an explanation is to be found of the present localization 
of abundant suicide in certain countries rather than in others. We 
have alreadv put our hand on its primary cause— the misuse of 
spreading eaucation. The question is, of course, full of entangle* 
zntnts and complications ; but the main answer to its riddles is to 
be found in the emancipated character of popular aspirations, as 
modern schooling is shaping them. 

If, however, climate has nothing to do with suicide, the seasons; 
on the contrary, do really exercise a great effect upon it. Here we 
gel once more to precise figures ; for as the statistics are now 
usually set out in monthly divisions, we sec in them, at a glance« 
tiiat instead of cold »i^d yf^% l??ing cacoura^mentsto §uicide, it; is^ 
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in renttty, in fine weather that Eiiropean5; kill Ihemsclvca the most. 
The rciurns^ indicate, with glaring distinctness, that spring and 
summer are everywhere the great suicidal [icritKls ; that Noveml)er 
is about the most innocentmonth in the year ; and that May. Jnne, 
and July are the worst— so much the worst, indeed, that twice as 
many suicides habitually liappen in each of theui as in any winter 
mont4i. The average rises, almost regu1arlj% from Noveml^er to 
May. and goes down again, in (»fjuivaleut degrees, from July to 
Novemlwr. Why? Because thousirh people slaughter ihemselves 
very little in the hotter countries of Europe, heat does really seem, 
by a curious contradiction, to be an incentive to self murder among 
Jiatives of the cooler climates. In Algeria, for instance, where a 
good many French soldiers kill themselves from home sickness, it 
ha9 been remarked that the moment ordinarily chosen by them for 
the purpose is when the south wind blows, and brings up from the 
;desert its scorching, irritating dryness. Where, then, is the sup- 
posed fertilizing action of damp on suicide ? What a mistake Hon- 
:tosquteu unconsciously made when he started the theory that wie 
English kill ourselves from fog ! lie had an excuse, iiowever ; 
tliere were no statistics in his time : and furthermore, he wasigno- 
rant of an odd butsouiewhiit incomprehensible little fact which has 
been noticed everj* where of late— Ihfit most of the people who put 
an end to their lives prefer to do so by daylight, that suicides at 
. night arc relatively rare, and that, consequently, the Jong days of 
summer afford the most temptation for them. Montesquieu was 
unaware (a? a good many other people arc even now) that neither 
darkness nor rain conduce to suicide, and that, on the contrary, in 
Ncirtbero and Central Europe, its l)est frieufis and stimulators are 
sunlight and warmth. So let us cordially forgive hun for having 
blundered about us, especially as he was singularly right in most 
of the other things he .said. 

In addition to this knowledge of the causes which lead to suicide, 
the roisters of to day place also at our disposal very complete in- 
formation as to the means employed to provoke death. They have 
carried their analytical investigntion into nil the corners of the sub- 
ject, and show its inmost details to us with much accuracy of de- 
scription. 

It was observed, a long time ago, that though there is only one 
way of being born, there are a good many ways of dying — the latter, 
indeed, are, as a French writer superbly puts it, '* as numerous as 
the diverse physical and chemical agents which are capable of de- 
stroying the viUd principle." Yet, true as this is, the means habit- 
ually employed to produce voluntary death are not only singularly 
icw in number, but are utilized and re-utili7.ed each year with a re- 
current regularity of proportion which would be astonishing if we 
4id not recognise that suicide is i^uicM l)y hiws just (^ piqcliafi 
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6lhet moral events ar^ In every country we find an approximate 
repelilion Jn~cach succesaive aununl table, of the shine applications 
of the same shapes of seIf-destru(;tioD. Tliere are varialionfi be- 
tween different countries as to the choice of agencies, just as there 
are internationaT distiuctions in tlie local quantities of spontaneous 
mortality. Bnt each land preserves its own routine of averages ; 
the totals progress unflinchingly, but their proportionate composi- 
tion remains almost identicaC from year to year, in all its details. 
Age, sex, the state of health, the nature of the daily occupations of 
the victim, exercise some indnence in the selection of means; 
many persons employ, unconsciously perhaps, tlie instruments 
which tlicir trade may place ut their disposed. But a great mark 
of the present revival is, that we evidently want to kill ourselves 
without pain, and that we conseqtiently avoid, as a rule, Buch 
death processes as entail suffering. In the old da3's people gen- 
erally were less particular about torment : but as we have grown 
more careful of ourselves in all our ways, it is but natural that we 
should be less rough in this matter of suicide. Such of us as hap- 
pen to be vigorous are still somewhat inclined to employ violent 
expedient ; but the mass of the self -killers go the other way. 
Women especially, as might perhaps have been expected, shrink 
steadily from blood or mutilation, and seek, almost unanimously, 
for a gentle agony. It has indeed been remarked, with an appear- 
ance of truth, after a study of the forms of killiug employed by 
women* that while ** men choose suicide, women merely consent 
to it.'* 

Poisoning is an example of this change of views. There used to 
be a good deal of it oncR ; a large proportion of the ancient sui- 
ciders seem to have utilized it. But wc have given it up now. Not- 
withstanding the discoveries of the committee on poisons which 
sat. after Actnim. under the chaimian8hii)of Cleoi)atr{! — and which 
appears, if Plutarch tells the truth, to have established, by a long 
series of varied experiments, that a viper's bite pioduces the most 
agreeably lethargic and sweetly comatose of all possible deaths — 
We have abandoned serpents altogether, and have almost excluded 
other poisons from our service. We fancy that their action is not 
quite certain, and we know that they are usually painful. So they 
nave gone out of fashion ; scarcely anv one but doctors, chemists, 
or washerwomen use them now, and they, according to their call- 
ing, swallow opium, arsenic, Prussian blue, or salts of copper. 
"What a falling off from the days of hemlock ! 

Neither is stabbing, nor indeed any form of perforation, as fre- 
quent as in times jiast There are the same objections to it as to 
poison. It hurts, and it may not kill. Even throat cutting, which 
is a modern innovaticm resulting from the invention of razors, is 
relatively rare. Swords arc not used a hundred times a year In all 



Europe. Doctors Blill kill themselves occasionally by a scieirtlfi- 
cally placcfl prick, Imt they are the only people who do so, tiie 
reason being that a knowledge of anatomy is necessary in order to 
succeed la that form of action. The old piercing operations— 
Which, iii spite of their frequent use, were certainly most clumqr 
—have been advantageously replaced by shooting with firearms ; 
about one seventh of our |>resent suicides are performed by tlic 
latter process : but it must be at once added that it is almost ex^ 
clusively employed by men, and that women «carcely utilize it at 
all. Men use guns and pistols in alx)ut ciiual proportioi^ ; but 
women, when they do shoot themselves, seem to prefer pistols. 
Firearms have the double merit of being almost certain in their 
effects and (as they usually kill at once) of suppressing pain. • Most 
people aim at their he:id8 ; very few fire at their hearts. This evi- 
dence shows that, in suicide as well us in war, gunpowder has 
driven out steel ; indeed, if it were not for the razor, which con- 
tinues to be utilized in about two per cent of 'the cases, shaip edges 
would scarcely be i)erceivcd at all in the modem lists. 

But the great, main solution — ^asphyxia — remains in use as -ac- 
tively as ever. Hanging and drowning are still, as they always 
Were, the chief keys to voluntary death. Each of them Counts (or 
about one third of the genenil total. The French have added i^nfio- 
cation by charcoal ; but that is a local process, scarcely ever imi- 
tated in other countries, and which, even in France, is prrnctpally 
limited to Paris. Hanging has the reputation of being ailinost an 
agreeable proceeding ; it does not rep^l like poisoning or cutting. 
One enthusiastic author says of it that, "at the moment wh^i the 
pressure of the cord begins, a sentiment of pleasure is felt ; then 
the eyes cease to see — blue fiames dance before them ; and sud- 
denly consciousness disappears. '* The detail of the ** blue flames" 
has a necromantic aspect which gives a spwiijil character to hang- 
ing. Drowning also has a particular metit of its own. whff ch ac- 
counts, in x)art, for the largeness of its selection. Not only is it 
said to suffocate without much suffering, but often it puts the 
body out of sight forever, and in that way conceals the death. It 
is, therefore, the natural resource of such persons as shrink from 
publicity, or who. from any motive, are desirous of hiding the fact 
that they have killed themselves. Drowners, however, have their 
caprices. They do not all put themselves into the water in the 
same way. In country districts, for instance, the men jump into 
rivers and ponds, while the women appear to have a predilection 
for throwing themselves down wells. But whatever be the pro- 
cedure applied, nearly all the actors keep their clothes on. 

Leaping from cliffs, or out of windows, or off a monument, is a 
rare form of suicide. It is not employed in more than two per cent 
Qf the cases. 8mashing the skull against a wall is a ooane pro- 
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cefls» uUlljGed only by prisoners who have no other means at their 
dispoRal. Throwing one's self under a railway engine is a tutaUy 
new. but decidedly growing fashion. 

And there ends the catalogue. It is a singularly short and simple 
mcL Hanging and drowning account, by themselves alone, for 
nearly seventy per cent of the cases ; fifteen belong to shooting ; 
while the remainder are composed of a mixture of cutting, stab- 
bing, poisoning, springii^ from heights, and various unsptkrified 
.killings. The G<»itrasts with the ways of the ancients, the suppres- 
sion of the heroJic swotd and of the baneful cup, the substitution 
for them of the cartridge, the shaviog^bladc, and the express 
train, are^ after all, only natural cousetiuenees of the changes 
which hav<3 occurred in life aivd character and habits. , If we had 
done no more than that in our recent dealings with suicide, there 
would have been nothing particular to pomplain of ; we should only 
have Shown that, even in killing ourselves, we have become softer 
than our.fothers were. But we have done more than that—a ^ood 
deal more. The Western woild had arrived, imdcr the combined 
^ionstraints of an irresistible religious domination and of a mon- 
strous civil legislation, at a diminution of suicide? to what we may 
reasonably caJl a minimum ; for there is reason to suppose that, a 
btmdied yec^rs ago, the annual self-murdcra in all Europe did not 
prolmbly exceed live or six thousand, which would give about one 
in thirty thousand in the population of the time. Of course there 
is no clear evidence on the point; but the rapid rate of progres- 
sion of suicide during the present century, since statistical returns 
have been established, may not unjustly he taken to indicate that 
the proportion, before these returns were in existence, nmst have 
been very low indeed. That proportion may be taken to indicate 
the feeblest expression of the automatic necessity which; according 
to the social scientists, obliges a certain number of the members of 
every community to kill themselves each year ; for we may safely 
believe that the persons who committed suicide in those days, with 
the consequences which then attached to their act, must have been 
animated by an altogether irresistible need. So far, then, the sui- 
cides of our great-grandfathers may be regarded as unavoidable 
uud unexaggerated sochd phenomena, as predestined elements of 
the fate of the period, and as involving but little responsibility to 
the actors in them. There were no more of them than there must 
havo been and ought to have been. All that, could be justly said 
of them was, *' It is written." 

But now we have changed all that. Now we are killing: our- 
selves beyond all pretence cf necessity. Now suicide has ceased 
to be exclusively a result of social laws ; it has become also an un- 
forced personal manifestation. And this brings us at bust to the 
essence of the ivhole subject; here we toucE upon the sprin«js 
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which have thrust our nineteenth century into a fever of self 4nur« 
iler, which looks to be as virulent as any of the previous attaclu <if 
it from which the world has suffered ; here We reach the moral uf 
our slory. Wliy do we people of to-day Jcill ourselves with sucii un- 
justifiable uud sucb waslefui extravagance? Tiie leading compo- 
nents of the answer can, us has l>ecn already said, Ijie indicated with- 
out Ijesllation^ 

Suicide has always divided itself into two clearly -defined cate- 
gories . it bas either been provoked by an euthusiasm of religious 
duty, or facilitated by the absence of all religious sentiment what- 
ever. The Celts who burned themselves in an osier id(»l, the Hin- 
doos who cast themselves under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, 
were types uf the first of these two divisions ; the Rom«ins who 
fell ou to their swords from iadium tUbi, the Greek islanders wbo 
took poison as soon as they were sixty in order to leave enough 
food for their juniors, were members of the second section. What- 
ever be the divergences of accidental i)er8onu I motives, we cannot 
get away from the cardinal principle thnt |>epplo kill theinselves, 
necessarily, either because they imagine that they please^ their God 
by doing so, or because, recognizing, for the moment at all events, 
no God at all, they think only of their own satisfaction. No inter- 
mediate state is logically conceivable. This being the law of t|ie 
<*ase— and that it Is so can scarcely be denied— it follows, obltei- 
torriy, that so long as confidence in a God who is supposed to lor- 
bid suicide remains in general force, very few peo|?le will take flie 
risk of voluntarily disobeying the injunctions of that God. But it 
also follows, quite as obligatorily, that when the trust in any God 
at all is becoming every day more rare, when the numlier of per- 
sons who respect any religious behests whatever is i>erpctually 
dim]ui>9liing, the disposition to act on ijersouul inclinations acquires 
new power, and th% temptation to leave the passions unchecked 
becomes more difficult to resist. And this is cspeciall}' true as re- 
gards the poorer and less disciolined layers of society, which con- 
stitute everywhere the vast majority. Such is the constant thuor}'. 
What is the pi esent practice f 

Europeans, as a whole, have a good deal less faith now than 
they possessed a century ago. Having less faith, they have less 
obiservance — that is to say, less obedience, and consequently less 
patience. They have acquired, in religious matters, an inaepen- 
dence of both thouglit and action at which their fathers would 
have gazed with astonished fear. A large and increasing number 
of them not only resist all authority in religion, not only repudiate 
till guidance in malters c f doctrine, but go farther still anil reject 
all religi^Mi whult-ver. We do not ask whether llicy aro right or 
wroni; ; wo are here con«iclering FuifiJc, nut lends ; wo aiecou- 
corned exclusively with the fact itself in its bearing ou suicide— 
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and from that limited point of view, the result of their loss of faith 
. is; (liat the Ood Whd wad'said to prohibit sutcido has ceased to bo a 
God for them, and that suicide Ix'iug no longer interdicted hy any 
power they respect, has become once more, in their eyes, u |)erniis- 
sibie solution for the difficulties of life. 

We need not encuml)er the question with any s^ieclAc applica- 
tions of this generai truth. It lies outside nationalities and creeds ; 
it is not English and Protestant, any more than it ia Spanish and 
Catholic, or German and free- thinlsing. It is human and u n i versa!. 
Butcide is increasing because religion is diminishing ; and it is for 
this reason that our special English form of objection tosclf-kUiing, 
on the ground that it is an impiety, is so useful and so practic^ 

It is not altogether im|)08sible that the simultaneous growth of 
the political idea of liberty ma^ have aided to push on, in certain 
mfndSy the notioathat suicide is one of the rights of man. But as 
there nre, thus far, no statistics of the political opinions of persons 
who kilt themselves, wo can offer no evidence on the i>oint, and 
are content to hoix: tliat the list would not contain more Liberals 
than Coaservatives, and that Radicals do not hang themselves with 
the solo purpose of inroving that they are free. The change which 
has taken place in the religious aspects of thought suffices, bv it- 
self, to explain the modern growth of suicide ; the removal oi re- 
ligious liindranccs in both highly educated and lowly educated 
consciences (especially in the luUer) is incontestable emaucipating 
Europe from restnUnl in tills mutter of suicide, as m a good many 
others, nnd is lemling a perpetually augmenting quantity of us to 
pitch away our lives as if we were thmwi ug half ixiuce to a beggar. 
&ut this removal of religious hindrances has not grown up bv 
itself. It is in no way w product of spcmtaneous generation. It 
has been, in part, a consequence of tho resolute reaction toward 
Uberty, and of tbo fierce revolt agaiusl all lliu fonns of oppression 
of thought, which have so nobly distinguished tlie last hundred 
years ; but it iias also been, in a still latger degree, a result of tho 
development among the lower classes of a hatred of moral control 
in any shape ; and that hatred of cimtrol has sprang from a politi- 
cal euucation, which again, in lis turn, Ims been rendered possible 
by the spread of the power of leading. Turn it as we will, the 
whole actual movement of Euroix: (with tho single exception of 
Hussia, where other and purely locid causes are at work) comes 
back obstmalely, in all its lower forms, to its one real source, the 
extension of schooling. The reading of the people of the contl- 
nent means, in most cases, not us^eful knowledge, but unheallhy 
knowledge ; not the knowledge which aids a man to rise, but the 
knowledge which provokes him to bale the man who bus risen ; not 
the kuowlcdgewbich elevates and serves, but the knowledge which 
embitUfrs apd disfx)ntents. Yet eveu that kuowt^gc is better than 
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no knowledge at all— for, al all events, it is stEen^thening men by 
making them. th!nk» though it be falsely ; and furthennore, wc 
have the resource of hoping, while we look at it with regret, that it 
will some day change ita shape — that it will become transformed 
hereafter into an accepted guide to wholesomer convictions and to 
higher uses. 

Meanwhile, however, it is what it is ; and we have to accept it 
as it is ; for it is incontestably better, in the interests of the world 
and of our age, to possess the knowledge, sophistical as it is, at 
the price of we suicide, than to suppress the suicide, insensate as 
it is, at the price of the knowledge. After all, more than a hun-. 
dred and fifty millions of the inhabitants of Europe can read antjl 
write ; while, thus far, only sixty thousand of them are proved to 
kill themselves each year ; the numerical advantage remains, there- 
fore, in favor of reading. 

But still, though we may,, philosophically and practically, take 
this large view of the case us a whole, it cannot be denied, all the 
same, that it would be a good thing if we could in auy way. per- 
suade Europe to kill itself a little less. The example of the lius* 
siahs, who do nut practise suicide because they cannot read, is of 
no service in the matter — firstly, because we wish to maintain read* 
ing at any cost ; secondly, because, if they have not ordinary sui- 
cide, they have a special form of it which is proper to themselves 
— they have Nihilism, which is suicide without death. Slavery, 
not schooling, has led them to that, so thev lie outside the aubject. 
It Is not from their example that we shall learn anytlung useful 
We must look elsewhere for hope. If suicide can be lessened at all 
(which for the present seems a good deal more than doubtful), it 
will be by directing reading rather than by attacking it ; and it U 
too soon to try that yet. Meanwhile we must persuade ourselves 
that we are passing through a phase which, possibly, will cure 
itself. The real point for the moment is, what can be done in the 
interval ? Religion will in no way help^ as it used to do, for, in 
its great European sense, its power is gone. Catholicism, is no 
longer able to be an oppressor, and it has not yet consented to be* 
come a friend. 80, as we are in reality powerless, we must either 
fold our hands and look on, or we must appeal to (|uacks. Kow 
it does 80 happen that the biggest quacks of our epoch are Just now 
hunting about for a patient ; the self-made doctors who profess to 
cure all social difficulties by ** morals without religion/^ cannot, 
assuredly, desire a better chance than this one. If, by preacbix^ 
*' pure liiy morality,*' they can stop the growing propensity to sui- 
cine, they will have made a firal step toward proving that there ifl 
something in their ph.vsic. They have a fair field for the attempt, 
for tliey are turning religion out of tlie school in so many countries 
that they have few competitors to contend with. Let them try 
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their band and dhoW tis What they can effect, in this useful and 
practical direction, to ** secularize virtue, '* as M. Jules Perry brags 
heiis doing. 

it Is in no way because suicide Is wrong that we want to see it 
curtailed a little ; its wrongness is the personal affair of the indi- 
vidual who commits it ; and furthermore, it would be most un- 
just and illogical to pretend that it is always necessarily wrong ; 
for not onl;^ is it estimated b^ the professors as a corajJulsory out- 
come, WithiD certain limits, of all society, whether Civilized or un- 
civilized, but it merits also to be regarded by all of us, in many of 
its realizations, with the compassionate, lenient half-indulgence 
which we usually accord to well-intentioh(id follies. And even if 
it Were a hundred times more wrong than it is^ Our objections to 
its present luxuriance would have nothing to do with either the re- 
lig;ious or the merely virtuous aspects of the case : they are based 
ex'cli^ivelj on governmental and educational grounds, for the 
reason that the present conformation of suicide is an altogether 
new Ond— a product of the action of education ; it is proper to our 
day— it is induced by the particular conditions of training which 
are now, for the first time, being applied in Europe. That train- 
ing has served, thus far, to bring about not only independence, but 
alsk) a certain destructiveness and subversivencss, in which suicide 
finds a natural place. It seems ridiculous for governments to have 
to confess that they cannot persuade their people not to kill them- 
selves with wasteful abundance ; but there is the fact — they cannot. 

And yet' it is evident that deterring causes are still available, for 
they ate continuing to act upon women with marlsed effect. Hope 
and fear are still operating on our wives and daughters, and are 
holding them back f rooi too much suicide ; and however improb- 
able it may appear at this moment that working men can be led to 
give much of their reading Or much of their thoughts to the study 
of self-i'estraint, it would still be folly to suppose that hope and 
fear hav-e ceased to be permanent institutions, affecting men as 
well as women, or that the populations of Denmark, Saxony, and 
Prussia are irretrievably delivered up to steadfast self-killing on 
the largest scale in Europe. 

And-we are-all the more Justified in imaginingthis, for the reason 
that, notwithstanding the largeness of their present practice of 
fiulcide, nations do seeni to be a little ashamed of it. Ir they were 
not so, they would all assuredly have constituted a name of their 
own for it. But they have done nothing of the sort ; they have 
contented themselves with describing it by composite words. No 
national home-grown appellation for it exists anywhere. The 
term by which it is designated, whether it be self-murder or sui- 
cide, or any other, is never a pure national substantive ; it is 
ftlways a manufactured mixture. The word suicide itself^ wMcb 
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1)9 now 80 largely adopted, is not only of foreign origin, but is also 
of quite recent fubr cation ; it was invented by the Abbe 
I^esfontaines. Does not this universal absence of a proper name 
lor suicide indicate a sort of unconscious disavowal of it ? If 
vocabularies arc bashful about it, if no tongue has cared to hatch 
a local designation for it, may we not infer that, .with all its pros- 

Eerity, there has always been an unbidden shrinking from it? 
ilence is an argument, and here we have the most vigorous of ail 
silences— the silence of languages. Such is the treatment which 
this strange process has received. It is an outcast from speech. 
And yet tliis unnamed exploit stands in between the two great 
joint principles which dominate humanity — attachment to life and 
the desire to be happy ; it puts an end to life in order to be happy ; 
it i^ontradicts the natural rule thai life should be spent in struggling 
against death ; it dares to apply to men a procedure so contrary to 
iinstinct that no dumb animal can be led to it. In the days wlien 
.^ef^Ie killed themselves so grandly that, in their vanity, thi^^z- 
;€laimed, **Letus make death pioud to take iis,''' there was no 
^local name for what they did. Even in the rare great cases^ in 
^vhicb it may be said with truth, ** la vie eU un opprobre et la mcrt 
€stuh d&vair, * * there is still no national title for sea-killiug. Of all 
tlie 6ti|?mas which have attached to it, Uiere is not on^ more real 
rr-Blackwood'8 Magaeine, 
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VENICE. 

In the following attempt to inveatigate the principal or west 
:f a^de. as well as the north and south lateral facades, of idt 
Mark's, it must be understood that no remarks will be made on the 
architectural construction and decoration of the church, although 
it would not be impossible to enter upon such a discussion of this 
unique monument from fresh and altered points of view. To 
many among those who are accustomed to look on it as a superla- 
tive work of art, or, it may be, as one of the *' seven wonders of 
the world," this course may appear strange. We may even seem 
to be straying from the subject altogether in thus ignoring archi- 
tecture when proposing to discuss this wonder of architecture. In 
deprecation of suc;h a charge, I beg to remark beforehand that it 
is only a- lacuna in the art-literature r<dating to St Mark's which it 
is here attempted to supply. 

'When the Venetians built St. Mark's they obtained both their 
workmen and their materials from the Byzantine Empire. In so do- 
ing thgy followed,, consciously or unconsciously, the. example of 
Theodoric, King of the Goths, who, when building his pfUaee and 
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dmrches at Hatennii, procured tbe advice and assistance of By- 
zantiaeB. When, however, the Venetians took this step, toward 
the^end of the tenth century, they loolr it aUrne. It did not occur 
to either Genoa or Pisa, the two rivals of the fast rising city of 
commerce, to bring the urt-treasures of the East as a prize to their 
shores; and if they did conceive the idea afterward it was then 
too late. We read mdeed in a hs. of the British Museum (Lansd. 
730) that the people of Pisa had the choir in their cathedral embel- 
lished with marbles from various regions of the Eist, but, to judgu 
from the portions still preserved there, this can have been but a 
scanty harvest. The further the sovereignty of Islam stretched, 
and the more the Greeks were driven from their venerable churches 
(which. In the larger cities, remained on, often for centuries, in 
their own possession), the rarer did the Byzantine sculptures inev- 
itably become. Byzantine sculptures ^o not share with those of 
Greece and Bome the Kood*farlune of being preserved benealli the 
fliieltering- nmntle of tile earth for the excavations and discoveries 
of the directors of European museums. Wherever the Turks set 
foot, there the monuments of sculpture containing figures sufFered 
destructioii or disfigurement. Jerome says somewhere that nearly 
4dl other ciiiesi were stripped to enhance the splendor of Constanti- 
nople. Aod yet what remidns there, at the present day, of the 
forest of statues with which the Christian emperors adorned their 
capital ? It is only with difficulty, and after a long search, that a 
few. mournful remnants are discovered. Qur writers on the his- 
tory of art find themselves <;ompelled to pass over the subject of 
the Byzantine sculptures in silencje, or, what is still worse, to seek 
consolation for the loss of the monuments by asserting that they 
were of very indigniificant value. Thei Venetians of the eleventh 
century-were clearly of a different opinion, and we do not think it 
incumbent on us to blame them for having built some half a hun- 
dredmost important Byzantine sculptured reliefs into the walls of 
their church. 

Circumstances naturally made it easy for the Venetians to lay the 
ruins of the Byzantine East under contribution for this purpose, 
and we doubt not they spared no trouble to obtain all that was best 
of its kind ; but at the present day it may well task our powers to 
discover from what churches or palaces, in this or the other land, 
all these relics of the past originally came. In tnith, the archi- 
tects of the facade of St. Mark's have created a museum of Byzan- 
tine sculpture which stands forth unique in the world ; and as, in 
visiting any museum, we not only demand to see the works of art, 
but wish to be informed what they represent, what artists produced 
them, from what schools, cities, or countries they come, so, stand- 
higl^forethe fa^e Of St. Mark's, we cannot aycddaskixyf similar 
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In the year 1204 Constantinople had fallen into the hands of 
the Venetians and of Count Baldwin of Flanders, and ^b- 
isequently the fourth part of the whole Levant was adjudged 
to the sceptre of the Doges. Ihimediately after the acquisition 
of Constantinople (on which occasion, according to the !By2antine 
■Writers, a inost relentless pillage was carried on bjr the Ltttiiis), 
the Doge Dandolo conveyed the four bnmze horses, which are 
still standing tn front of Bt. Mark's, from COnstantihople to 
Venice. Admirable as works of art, these hbrses are no less 
interesting on account Of their histciry. For a long tirs^ they 
were pronounced to be the work of the Greek sculptor Lysipt>us : 
though the latest researches ascribe them, on far stronger 
grounds, to the Roman period of art. When in ConstanHnople, 
they are supposed to have stood on four pillars in front of 
Sta. Sophia, but this (as Salzenberg has shown) is impossible, the 
pillars being too small to act as bases for them. A Florentine 
monk, writing about Constantinople in 1422, gives a soxuevirhat 
different account. He says that the base of the monument was 
formed of four porph3rry pillars, but that it stood' near the statue 
of Cohstantine, and therefore at some distance fvomi the church of 
Sta. Sophia. In two still older and thoroughly reliable informants 
we :flnd a statement that "the figures of the four gilded horses 
were set up above the Hippodrome.^' So says an anonymous to- 
pographer of the middle of the eleventh century, and so &lso says 
Georgius Codlnus, who wrote from older sources of information, 
probably before the fall of the Byzantine* Empire. These writers 
concur in stating that the group was brought from the inland of 
Chios in the reign of Theodosius the younger, that is to say» in the 
beginning of the fifth century, thus contradicting the general be- 
lief diffused throughout the West, that it was brought from Home 
by Constantine, after having successively adorned the triamphal 
arehes of K'ero and of Trajan. After standing for eight or nine 
centuries on the Golden Horn, the horses remained undisturbed for 
another five hundred years in their station above tlie priticipal en- 
trance of St. Mark's. The oldest representation of the facade— a 
Byzantine mosaic incorporated in the church itself — ^shows Ihem 
there in exactly the same position as does the view of the fa^^e in 
the cdebrated picture by Gentile Bellini, painted in 1496, and the 
numerous paintings by Antonio Canale and his nephew Beilotto, 
of the eighteenth century. On extradordinary festivals the Vene- 
tians may very likely have taken them down from their lofty 
position, and set them up before the Doge's palace on gayly deco- 
rated pedestals. In fact, we find them so placed in a large picture 
by Antonio Canale, in the Royal Collection at Windsor, which 
the artist has dated by inscribing on the pedestal of one of the horses, 
** In the year 1382 after the foundation of the city," «.«., of Yen* 
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ice. Bonaparte had them broaght to Paris in 1797, and they rft- 
mained in the Place du Carrousel until 1814, when they were con^ 
veyed by the Emperor Francis back to their old position in Venice. 

The belief of the modisaval Venetians, that these horses were 
masterpieces pf Greek art in its best days, was not without its con- 
sequences in the history of art. During the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when the classic authors were eagerly studied over all 
It»ly, the Venetians were the Drst to conceive the idea of honoring 
their greatest generals with bronze statues in imitation of the an- 
ti(pe ; and since their own artists were uuable to undertake the 
execution of such great wcffks, the Republic called m the aid of the 
foremost artists of Florence. Such was the origin of the bronze 
equestrian statues of Gattamelata by Donatello, and of Colleoni 
by Verrocchio— the first equestrian figures of modern times, and the 
only ones belonging to the fifteenth century. The inspiration for 
these noble statues was no doubt derived from the horses of St. 
Mark ; and thus it has come to pass that a group which, was in- 
te&ded merely to decorate the church, has in course of time ac- 
quired a special and import<ant historical significance. 

But the importance of every work of art is at best but relatire, 
and to arrive at a correct understandmg and just appreciation of it 
is only possible when we have works of the same age at hand for 
comparison. To do full justice to the Byzantine, saulptures on the 
ta^ade of St. Mark's we must first inquire into their history. And 
since the. printed chronicles and descriptions of Venice aSord us 
DO information,, we are compelled lo have recourse to the archives 
of the Republic. A French nobleman, in the diary of his Itttlitin 
journey, which has been preserved among the manuscripts of the 
British Museum, writing immediately after the great fire at the 
Doge's ptilace- in the year 1577, says : '' Tous les papier^ de la 
seigueune» tous les registres, et oomptes, publics et particuUers, 
Avee les papiers des notaires ^qui avaient tous lit dedans leors 
e8Uide8)et infinis aultres offices, comme procureurset advocats, fu« 
rent briil^s, sans que chose aulcune en soit restee. ** This, however, 
niay be an exaggeration, for the archives of the Doge*s palace still 
(Contain documents which are not only numerous but of great age. 
XevertheleBS, 1 must confess to having searched through them in 
vain for any infcurmation relating to the origin of the reliefs. One 
chronicler, indeed, who might hare given us the information from 
documentary evidence, contents himself with the following dis- 
appoint iog remark : ' * If I wished to give the sources of the differ- 
ent reliefs with which St. Mark*s is adorned, I should be obliged to 
relate the his|,piy of all the expediliuns ever undertaken by the Vf ne- 
tiaQft." Th« tiadition of the modern East on this subject is remaik- 
able. Whenever I have visited rums, eveu of the wretchadest 
deiicriptlon, on the sites of any celebrated old Byzaotiae buildings. 
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whether in Turkey, Asia Minor, or Syria, on my asking the nattres 
i^heiUcr any fragments of sculpture existed in the neighborhood, 
the same answer was invariably returned, "All the marbles have 
been carried off by the Venetians." 

.. Unfortunutel}', it is only in isolated cases that we can now hazard 
lusy definite conjectures as to the origin of these treasures. Beneath 
the balustrade which protects the four horses there are five bas- 
reliefs, placed between the seven arches of the fngade. Unequal In 
isize, they are also unei^ual in artistic value : and their subjects are 
no di^eient as to show plainly that it is only by chance that they 
have been placed together. Still, in some cases, they farm pen- 
daotSi. Those, for inslance, at the extreme north and south ends 
of the facade represent two of the Labors of Hercules. lu the one 
we see Uie hero in a mantle hanging hown upon his back ; while on 
his left shoulder lies the Erymanlhian wild boar, which he is firmly 
^grasping, with both hands held over his head. In the second his 
.attitude is the same, but he carries the hind of Diana. That these 
;two joaytholodcal representations were not originally designed for 
the facade 01 a church is self evident. Out of tlie Twelve Labors 
of Hercules, the third and fourth, following the customary compu- 
tation^ have here been selected, and we may assume for certain that 
the tablets originally belonged to a complete series of the deeds of 
the hero. The remaining pieces, however, are not to be found in 
• Venice ; and from this we may conclude that the Venetians were 
j>roltKibly not able to get possession of the entire cycle. Hepreseo* 
tatJonsof the Labors of Hercules are not uncommon among the 
monuments of Gret^k and Boman art. But what lends a special 
and peculiar importance to the two tablets in question is the style 
in which they are executitd. The firm drawing of the outlines, the 
very flat modelling, and I he quick movement of the figuie, at pm0 
betray the hand or a Byzantine artist. The drawing is so correct, 
and the composition of the figure so skilful, that it is impossible to 
asHign them to a time later than the fourth or fifth century after 
Christ — the age of Constantine and Theodosius, when the tradi- 
tions of antiquity were still held in honor in the ereciiun of pubUc 
monuments. We aie not afraid of being accused of exaggcratios 
; vfrhexi we maintain that no city of the East, no museum inEnrope. 
possesses Byzantine marble reliefs so exquisite in conception aud 
execution as these. We can, indeed, only compare them in this 
respect to the best mosaics ever executed by the artists of the capi- 
. tal on the Golden Horn, and are therefoie inclined to believe that 
both reliefs owe their origin to CoiKstHnlino:-»le. If this inference is 
correct, we may possibly also succeed iu pointing out the roonu- 
ment to which they originally bJou^. d. An old Byzantine writer. 
Hcsycliius of Miletus, mentions, in ilic fiau:nu'nL of a work on the 
origin of Byzantium, that one of the lowerslu the walls of Constaa- 
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tinople was callerl the Tower of Hercules, tho ** walla" being doabtr 
less those built by CoDStuntiiie and Tbeodosius. Later writers 
speak slill more clearly of the so-called Tower of Hercules. Thus 
Manuel Chrvsdhirus, in bis comparison of the old and new 
Rome : •* Wfio cau sufficiently admire the Golden Gate, and the 
marble towers on it, with the contests of Hercules, of the best and 
most admirable art?** There can be no doubt that the €k)]deo Gate 
liere mentioned now form<^ a part of the walls of a Turkish fortress, 
vTedikule. the so-called castle of the Seven Towers ; but. unfortu- 
nately, nothing is now visible of the reliefs which once adorned it 
ir the Venetians carried off two of the Labors of Hercules, it would 
seem that the remain! upr ones were still to be seen on the spot in 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; for Bulialdus, in bis com- 
mentary on Johannes* Ducas^s ** History of theFal. of the Byzantine 
Empire," says, without taking any notice of their incompleie- 
ness : '* It is still passible t<3 observe the Labors of Hercules, hewn 
out of marble, which adorned the Golden Gate. They were, how- 
ever," he adds, ** togetlier with the whole circuit of the wall, so 
plivstered over with whitewash when I saw them in the year 1647 
that the beauty of the Hculpture wjw lost to the eye.'* 

Two other reliefs, depicting subjects from the ancient mythol- 
ogy, and belonging to the Byzantine epoch of art, are to be round 
on the south facade of St. jViark's. First, there is a woman stand* 
ing upright, enveloped in a lon^ tunic, and bearing a crowd on her 
head, A palm-branch is visible in her left hand, while her right* 
which is stretcbed out in front of her, holds a wreath. The em« 
blems of the wreath and palm point to a Victory, while the crown 
iR the distinctive mark of the tutelar goddess of a city. The figures 
of Victory of classicantiquity are winiced, aud are not so composed 
and dignified in their bearing as this j^yzantine woman, whose Sdl- 
emn step recalls the archaic Greek representations of Pallas Proih- 
achos. The figure can scarcely have served for any other purpose, 
whether in Constantinople or any other capital of the East, than to 
adorn a triumphal arch. Thus there are still to be found on the 
gate of the Kynegos, in the vicinity of the Blachernae, in Cofistan- 
tlDople, two lar^e and ma&;nificent marble reliefs, representing 
winged figures of Victory. The crowned figure on St, Mark's was 
doubtless intended as a personification of the city, whose tiium- 
phal arch it adorned ; and the wreath and the palm must bear 
reference to the victorious emperor, whose exclusive right It was to 
ride through the arch. Secondly, on the same wall oi the south 
fagade iij a relief representing the sun-god in a chariot drawn by 
thre3 gritfins, and in all probability dating from the ninth or tenth 
century. 

The Venetians of the middle ages, when decorating their church, 
had no religious scruple in admitting the mythological subjects just 
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described ; for although Christianity became parBmoantin the By- 
zantine Empire; and the statues of the gods were giveo up to 
destruction, partly at the behest of the emperors and the Church, 
partly through the fanaticism of the populace, it was impossible 
altogether to destroy the prevailing pagan traditions. In the East 
us in the West, though the belief m the ^ods was extirpated, the 
heroic legends were preserved by geuenU consent ; for the deeds 
of a Hercules could very well hve on in the mouths of the people 
without causing any detriment to the belief in the Gospels. On the 
other hand, the worship of Aphfcdite. Hera, or Athene, could not 
subsist side by side with that of the Virgin, although the Parthenoa 
at Athens was, at an early date, consecrated as a temple to the Vir- 

§iu. But along with the dispeopling of Olympus there lived on, 
eep iu the hearts of the |^>eople, a feeling of the glory of the statues 
of the gods. Thus it is not surprising that at this time, even m 
depicting scenes from the Biblical narrative, female figures of an 
antique type should appear as representations of cities. Indeed, 
they may have occmrred more f reiiuently in this connection than in 
the historical delineations of ancient art itself Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a Byzantine artist desired to depict, either in mosaic or 
walUpaintmg, a simple scene like the Flight into Egypt ; he would 
not merely represent the Virgin riding upon an ass, with the Babe 
in her arms, and Josenh walking by her side, in accordance with 
the treatment adopted in the West, but opposite the Virgin he 
would place an antique figure with a crown and regal synabols, 
bending forward in devotion from the gate of a city. This figure 
is appurently the persooilScation of the kingdom of Egypt, aad 
there was no thought of its being meant to represent a heathen 
divinity ; for other Byzantine representations of the entry of the 
Holy Family into the cities of Egypt exist, in which the statues of 
the gods, ranged along the streets, are shown falling to the ground 
on the approach of the Tnfan't Christ. 

In Old Testament scenes, also, such as Joshua's battles, the be- 
leaguered city is represented not simply by buildings and high 
walls, hut, in addition, by a female figure sea^ near the city, dad 
in antique costume, and with the mural crown upon her heacL So 
noble and dignified are these figures that they might easily be mis- 
taken for Olympian goddesses, if the names of Jencho, Al 
Gibeon, etc., added to them, did not make it certain that they are 
meant to be personifications of the respective cities. This is 
further evidenced by the expression of their countenances, and by 
their whole bearing, in which the artist has expressed wi^ great 
skill the issue of the battle and the fortunes of the city. Such 
representations of divinities typifying cities, in conjunction wiih 
historical occurrences, are extremely rare among the monnmenta 
of pagan antiquity, and are hardly ever met with in tlic monuments 
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on the celebrated vase of Darius^ in the Naples Museum, in which 
the Persian king is represented holding a council cf war, and re- 
ceiving tribute from the provinces, typified by female figures. Such 
a mode of representation is also entirely foreign to the older Chris- 
tian painting and sculpture of Italy. It occurs in no relief, in no 
mosaic or Wall-painting, and in no illumination of Italian art; 
during the first ten centuries of our era. Byzantine art^ on the 
other hand, not only permits, but makes frequent use of semi-pagan 
pfirisonifications of victories or divinities typifying cities ; and 
tliey form, in fact, one of the most interesting phenomena of the 
history of art, in the transition from the antique to the Christiail 
worlds 

Among the Byzantine sculptures in the outer walls o^ St* Mark's 
there still remain two which represent not Christian, but mytholog- 
ical subjects. These mythological groups consist each of four 
medanious. The scene s depicted in them are partly taken from the 
models of classic antiquity, such as Amor riding upon a lion and 
playing the flute ; two eagles, one fighting with a snake, the other 
seated upon a hare ; or a griffin attacking a deer. Others indicate 
an Asiatic influence, such as the curious group of four lions, placed 
two and two, facing one another, and with one head Ixi common. 
Another of these medallions shows a boy with a drawn sword, 
fighting a lion ; another, a gazelle, ridden by a naked man* with. a 
sword in his hand. The meaning of these representations is very 
obscure, and they probably refer to popular traditions now fallen 
into oblivion. 

The sculptures referring to Christian belief are, as might be ex- 
pected, more numerous than the mythological representations on 
the facade of tit. Mark's, and although the subjects they contain 
are not, in the majority of cases, of an unusual character, they 
nevertheless require verv careful consideration, being almost the 
only examples preserved to us of an art the monuments of which 
are rarely to be met with elsewhere. The principal doorway is 
ornamented by two bas-reliefs let into the wall, one on each side, 
and at first sight exactly alike. Each shows a knight, clad in a 
Byzantine coat- of -mail, and seated upon a kind of throne, with a 
eword across his lap, which he is in the act of drawing out of the 
«cabbard. They are St. Demetrius, proconsul and martyr of 
Saloniki, and St. George, the canonized slayer of the dragon, who 
suffered martyrdom in Kicomedia. These are still among the 
saints most revered in Ihe Christian East. Two of the most beau- 
tiful churches in Saloniki, now converted into mosques, are dedi- 
cated to them, and are two of the noblest specimens of architecture 
in the Levant. The mosaics in the cupola of St. George's, repre- 
fienting sacred and fantastic subjects, and the magnificent incrus- 
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tatiDDS of THfe mnrbles in St. Demetrius, are unique and lacom- 
parable of their Icind. In the latter church there is a sepulchral 
monument, erected by a Veuelian sculptor in the year l&O. to a 
Greek, Lucas Ospandonnes. The Venetians had. in the begianing 
of Ihe fifteenth century, purchased the priucipality of Saloniki 
from Andmnikos Palaiologus, the brother of the Emperor John 
YL ; but even before the first taking of the city l)y the Turks, 
under the 8ultau Bajasid, they were at home there, and thus the 
two reliefs in question very posiiibly belonged to churches of 
Tbessalontca built in the fifth century. In fact, they bear evident 
traces of having been executed in that century, the most fluurish- 
ing period of Byzantine art. . The Latin characters in which the 
names of the saints are now inscribed on the marble must not lead 
tis into error as to the reliefs themselves ; for these letters ate cut 
into the marble, while Byzantine inscriptions were raised in relief 
on the surface. What is most surprising in the figures of these 
knights is the spirit in whi(th they are conceived. We are ac- 
customed to see St. George bounding forward on bis horse, and 
piercing the dragoa 's body with his spear. Raphael has thus por- 
trayed him in his charming little picture in the Hermitage Gallery 
of St. Petersburg, thus following Donatello, by whom the subject 
was similarly treated in a relief at Or ISan Michele, Florence, m. 
m the Byzantine relief at St. Mark's the knight is seated all but 
motionless upon his throne — tlie very antithesis of the eager entbu 
aiasm common to all the representations of the saint in Western 
art Without rising from bis seat, he draws his sword so hesi- 
tatingly that we are inclined to doubt whether irresolution be in- 
tend^, or indeed whether he is not raihci returning the sword iuto 
the scabbard. However this may l)e, it is certain that, in whatever 
p^urtof the Byzantine world St^ George was represented, he was 
Imked upon as ill glory, sitting in sacred calm upon his throne, 
with his hand on the handle of his 8wo;d, which can no longer be 
tmsheathed with lEiny propriety in heaven. The same remarks may 
be applied to the figure of Demetrius ; but, in the representations 
of tins saint the conception which we see on the facade of St 
'Mark's is not the only one to be met with. In the narthex of tk 
monastery church of Oheropotamos>, at Mount Athos, he is repre- 
sented as at St. Mark's, with youthful features and without a 
beard, in a standing posture, and dressed in the long ufiicial rot^es 
of a baron of the Byzantine Empire, while his right hand .t^rasps a 
cross as symbol of the faith. According to a modern iusciiption 
affixed to it, this relief does not come from the celebrated church 
of Demetrius at Saloniki, but from Constantinople ; and, like thai 
of St. Mark's, it is a production of the fifth century. 

Of Byzantine reliefs containing single figuies, there are to be 
found on the principal facade of St. Mark's only a Madonna and a 
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figure of the aTcbangel Micbael. These two, both in exectition and 
conceptioa, have a character entirely their own. and diverse from 
Western art. Whether we go to the painting of Cimabue at Santa 
Croce, in Florence ; or to the two world-renowned pictures of thd 
archangel, by Raphael, in the Salon Oarrfi of the Louvre ; or to 
the equally popular painting by Guido, in the Church of the Oapa^ 
chins at Rome. Michael is always the same mighty hero, with foot 
advanced, trampling benealh him the dragon of the ancient 
mythology, tiansflxed in head or neck by the spear. In the By* 
zmtine relief of St. Mark*s, on the contrary, l^e archangel stands 
before us in solemn repose, as though awaiting the f;ommand of 
his Lord. Two mighty wings are visible on his shoulders ; bis 
right hand grasps a globe with a cross upon it. the symbol of tin 
earth ; his left a sceptre, or rather herald's staff, such as we find 
borne by the messengers of princes as early as Homer. 

Ko less interesting, even though unimportant from an. artistic 
point of view, is the figure of the Madonna, which probably^ dates 
from about the sixth century. She is noj associated^ with thet in* 
f ant Christ, but stands alone, uptight, and stretching out both bq* 
arms in prayer, in the act of offering up intercession for those who 
commend themselves tp her protection. This conceptioh is eai* 
tirely in accordance with the fresco paintings of the early Christian 
catacombs. In these, however, the female figure had, at least be- 
fore the age of Coostantine, quite a different signiflcance from that 
v^hich it has since assumed. It is not commonly known tiuKt; 
among something like three hundred wall-paintings of the Christ 
tiau art of the second and third centuries in the catacombs of Rome 
and N^aples, only four or five representations of the Madonna occur, 
always m combination with two, three, or four magi worshipping 
the Infant Christ, and not in any single instance distinguished }sj 
a nimbus. On the other hand, the same'series of pictures contains 
about thirty single representations of women in exactly the same 
attitude as that at St. Mark's — and these admittedly not pictures of 
the Madonna, but either portrailsrof dead ladies or personifications 
of the CburciL It is only in later centuries that the same figure 
in Byzantine art has come to be explained as a Madonna ; and tBis 
is one example out of many of the way in which the oldest con- 
ceptions of Christian art lived on among the Byztmtines long after 
they had disappeared from Western art. 

Among the smgle figures of the south facade, themostpronfiinent 
are the four Evaugelists, of almost life size. They are apparently 
productions of the Byzantine art of the fifth century. In their 
conception and execution there is nothing extraordinary. The 
Evaugelists are continually occurring in Byzantine art, eef^edaliy 
in ilhmii Dated manuscripts. But if we compare these with, the 
reliefs, it is at once evjden^ that from aii artistic point ot view tfie 
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latter are far superior to all other representations of the same sub- 
ject. Nothing can be more natural than the solemn deliberaliun 
with which these holy men are here writing down their narratives. 
The parchment roll or book in which they write, lies, in Oriealal 
fasbiou, upon their knees. John is not, as in Western representa- 
tions, a youth, but an old man with a long beard ; for, according 
to the tradition of the Church, he wrote his Gospel in extr^ne old 
age, and the Apocalypse in bis earlier years ; and accordingly, ia 
the representation on St. Mark's, he is writing his Gospel on a roll 
on his right knee, while a closed book, evidently the Apocalypse, 
lies upon his left. In later Byzantine miniatures the same iaea is 
expressed, less sldlf ully, but with more directness, by placing him 
iu the foreground as an old man, busied with the composition of 
his Gospel, while in the background he is depicted witk the 
Apocalypse in his hand. 

There can be no doubt as to the date of these figures of the 
Evangelists, since we possess works of precisely the same character 
and style of execution, and of unquestionable date, in the Byzaii< 
tine ivories in the chair of Maximian at Ravenna — the same Bishop 
Maximian whose portrait is preserved in the celebrated mosaic in 
the church of San Vitale at Ravenna. When that church was con- 
secrated by Maximian in the year 547, the mosaics of the choir, in 
which the four Evangelists occur, were already completed. If, 
however, we compare these celebrated and much admired mosaics 
with the reliefs on St. Mark's, which are passed over with such 
indifference b}' our savants and connoii'seurs, it cannot be denied 
that the latter are in every respect entitled to the preference, and 
we may conclude that at that time, in Byzantium at aay rate, 
sculpture stood at least upon the same level as mosaic. At alt 
events, the mosaic-workers of San Vltale would have done well to 
work on such plastic models as the Venetians possess the credit of 
having rescued from Constantinople. 

It still remains for us to describe the reliefs in which entire com* 
positions are depicted. We may first mention some fragments be- 
longing to the attica of an early Christian sarcophagus, which are 
let mto the wall above one of the doorways of the principal facade. 
They contain eleven different subjects from the New Testament ; 
such as the Annunciation of the Angels to the Shepherds, the 
Adoration of the Wise Men, the Miracle at Cuna, and Christ be- 
tween the Apostles Paul and Peter. We find an abundance of 
simitar reliefs in tlie museums of the papal palaces at Rome. 
brought from the atria of the oldest basilicas, and, generally speaiC' 
ing, not inferior in artistic value to the fragments on St. Mark's. 
But, notwithstanding, we must look on those of St. Mark's as 
unique, because they are Greek work, and of a kind of which little 
or nothing else has survived destruction. The great care l^cstow^ 
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OQ an operation so difficult and laborious as the carving of a great 
number of small figures, disconnected from the background. Would 
imply that the sarcophagus from which the fragments were taken 
belonged to the' tomb of some great persoinage^-a prince, perhaps 
even an emperor. The Latin Crusaders of 1204->and tlie Vene- 
tians were probably no exceptions—are accused of breaking open 
the tom:bs of saints, emperors, and empresses, and carrying off 
their clothes, if they contained any gedd or silver, apd of using the 
marble sarcophagi as mangers for their horses. The imperial sar- 
cophagi, which supplied the sculptures above enumerated, lay at 
that time close to the Church of the Apostles in Byzantium, 
founded by Constantine in the Herdon built by Justinian's wife, 
Theodora. This ^uvch is now completely obliterated, and its site 
cohered by the mosque of Mehemmedieh, the sole remains of this 
St. Denys of the Byzantine emperors being a few clumsy sarcO'> 
phagi, still to be found in the court of the Serail. and shown^ we 
knew not with what justice, as those of Constantinet Helena, and 
Julian the Apostate. 

All that lA known at the present day of Byzantine art after the 
seventh century presents it to us in an unfavorable light, and the 
late Byzantine sculptures in the facade of St. Mark's confirm us in 
this Judgment. We stmll therefore here refer to only two of them^ 
which merit attention on account of the peculiarity of their sub- 
jects. They are in the south wall. In the centre of one of them 
18 represented a throne — tlie heavenly throne of Christ, although 
Christ himself is not represented as occupying it : but on the throne 
are set tiiree symbols typifying his person-^viz., a cross with six 
arms, a medallion containing the figure of a lauib, and a crown. 
On each side of the throne, and looking up to it, stand six lambs, 
and behind them, closing in the composition, are two palm-treea 
and four vases. As to the meaning of these symbols, all doubt 
is removed by the Greek inscription beneath the relief. The lambs 
are the '* holy apostles'* ; the lamb upon the throne is ** the holy 
Lamb.'' Such representations are by no means uncommon among 
the oldest mosaics in the apses of the churches at Ravenna and 
Rome, which also show that the palm-trees are no idle accessary, 
but signify Paradise. Further search, however, discloses some 
essential uoints of difference between the Byzantine and the Latin 
works. Thus at Rome, in SS. Cosma e Damiano, the Lamb of 
God stands in the midst of the lambs which typify the apostles, on 
a hill from which flow the four streams of Paradise, while here hei 
is represented only on a small medallion. On the other hand, the 
throne of God, which is entirely wanting in the Latin representa- 
tions, here forms the principal and central point of the compo- 
sition, and indeed supplies the title for the entire piece, which in 
the Byzantine termmology is called EeUnmam tou irmou. *' the 
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IjirDparatiod of the throne," that fs, of the Day of Jadcm^it -The 
saine representation frequently occurs in Byzantine iUumiBatioDs, 
the throne bein^ sometimes given by itse.f without any additional 
emblem. In this we may recognize the oldest form of the symbol, 
and the original conception thus l)ecomes more clearly eyideot^ la 
conformity with the metaphorical language of the Bible^ the thione 
oi.a king or emperor is used as the symbol of the sovereignty and 
power 0? God, but there is no material sign to express the f^rson- 
ality of the invisible God. A turning-point at length came, eveti 
in Constantinople, when these symbols of primitive Christian art 
were abandoned. Tims we read in a resolution passed in stcoancil 
of the year 692 that " a lamb has been employed as the symbol of 
grace to signijV Christ our Lord, the true Lamb accordioj^ to the 
IJcriptures. We honor tliese old types and images, which have 
been bequeathed to the Church as the likenesses and symboiis .of the 
reality ; but we prefer the truth yet more, as it is displayed to us 
in the futfllling of the law. Wherefore, that every one may have 
this fulfilmeut plainly before his eyes,, we enjoin that for the 
future, instead of the lamb of earlier art, Christ, the Lamb who 
bears the sins of thevrorUl, be represented in his human form." 
This decree, so important for the history of art, gives us a reliable 
clew to the date of the relief above described, whieh« it is evident, 
must have been executed before the end of the seventh century. 

Another reproduction of a wull-puinting or mosaic is to be found 
in the second relief on the same wall. Here, as usual in historicsl 
^representations of primitive Christian art, two different acenes are 
<!ombined in the same comxKxsition. On the left is Abraham, Jcad- 
itLg the boy Isaac by the hand. Isaac carries on his buck the wood 
for the sacrifice ; Abraham holds in his left hand a great vessel, in 
the shape of a bowl, and doubtless representing Uie patriardial 
ttn(fer-b()x» for the Fathers and theologians of the Church specu- 
lated much as to how Abraham kindled the sacrificial • 0re on 
Horiah. In the second scene Isaac is lying bound upon the earth 
before a bivning altar, while Abraham, standing behind him, lap 
his left hand upon Isaac's head, and with face averted lifia the 
knife in his right hand, ready to deliver the fatal blow. Behind 
him stands a lofty tree, with a lamb below it. and amid the 
branches of the tree appears a hand, the usual symbol of the Voice 
of God, on which Abraham bends his gaze. This recalls the sim- 
ilar representations of the subiect at ijan Vifaleiu Ravenna. There 
the hand appears in the cloutfs, in place of the cherub of Western 
jconogiaphy. In the pictures of the Roman catacombs neither of 
these representations is employed. In fact, in the earliest repre- 
sentations in the catacombs, it is evident that human sacrifice is, 
Of sot purpose, only indirectly indicated, smce Istoc is Shown stand- 
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inff near bis father 'with the wood on his back, while Abrahitfii 
poioU cahnly with bis baud to the altar standing before iLem. 

On the north side of St. Mark's, near the entrance to tltc court-, 
yard of the Dose*s palace, is a relief executed in poipbyr^r. It; 
represents four Oriental princes, embracing ouc another m coupler \ 
These have given rise to the most various explanations^ and are 
pomted out as objects of pecuUar interest. Guides and guide- 
books alike direct attention to ^hem, and few visitors to the City; 
of the Ldigunes can have passed them by without notice. • Why. 
theyshoukl be thought worthy of such special attention (being/ 
as they are, of very^ inferior artistic value) it would be difficult to 
aplain. Perhaps it is because they are close to a door througli 
which people are continually passing, and are thus easily seen.: 
They were brought from Ptolemais. The crowns of the emperors; 
show indentations which possibly onoe contained costly jewels/ 
The embraees appear to us to us ta symbolize a sort of solemn rccr! 
ondliaUon, hardly a joint sovereignty, as Burckhardt and oilier 
interpreters would have us believe. For assuredly neither the 
artists of Italy a«»r of Byzantium would have satisfied their 
princely patrons if they had attempted to express association in 
sovereignty by this act of tenderness. 

The decoriitious of the upper poitionsof the faqade were com- 
pleted as late as the fourteenth century, since the ornaments of 
that part are in the Gothic style, and B.vzantine sculptures are wholly 
wanting. Of the iKiilding of the lower portion of the fagade, i^o 
one has yet ascertained the exact date, and, Mr. Ruskin says thtit 
" it is very ditHcult to speak with confidence respecting the date 0t 
tmy part of the exterior of St. Mark*s,*' but that "it \^ill be 
enough for the reader to remember that the earliest parts of the 
building belong t4> the eleveuih, twelfth, and first part of the thir; 
teenth century ; the Gothic portions to the fuurteenth." That id 
to say, the Venetians must have been at work at the fa<;ade dur-^ 
iug fully three hundred years. We must beg the reuder^s indiiV 
genco for briefly mentioning the arguments by which this conclur 
son is anived at. The topographers and historians of Venice in- 
form us that St. Mark's was consccrnted under the Doge Vitale 
FialierL Now, as his^reign falls within the years 1084 and 109$, 
an approximately exact date is at once found sufiicicntly near for 
the art student. Every visitor to St. Mark's knows that six doors 
now lead into the eniVance-hall, or narthex (formerly there were 
eight), while seven lead into the interior, and it has been for long 
remarked that the fagade inclosing 4he entrance-hall does not at au 
harmonize with the plan of the church. In the time of Hidolfi ia 
Latin verse indicating the year 1071 as the date of completion stood 
inscribed over the principal entrance of the church. But as this 
iittcriptioa can only refer to the church, and not to the fa^ad^ and 
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enttAnce-ball, we are sti]! left in uncertainty as to the df^of the 
latter. Now« Mr. Raskin assumes that the facade now in frobt of 
the entrance-hall, was, at least in its commencement, tontempom- 
neous with the building of the church, a supposition Which ap- 
pears to be founded prindpally on the style of the mosai(i8 on the 
facade, the date of which is not given by any mscrlption, which 
resemble nothing else in Italy, and can, in short, only be properly 
estimaterl by compjiring them with similar monumente of Uie East, 
which Mr. Buskin admits that he has never seen. Under thesedr- 
cumstances the only proper course will be to base the decisiun on 
documents, whether it be contracts or accounts relating to tbe 
building, or inscriptions recording the names of the architects. Tbe 
former are lost, but the latter have happily to some extent bees 
preserved. On the second door of the cntFance-haH ther^ formerly 
stood— so I find in the archives of Venice— the following Inscrip- 
tion : ** MCCC Magister Bertucins AuHfex Veiketus me fceit." 
It was thus in the year 1800 that the building of ^e lower puftion 
of the entrance-hall was begun. The buildiBr was a Venetian, at 
once an architect and a goldsmith, the latter more than the for- 
mer. This need not suiprise us, for during the Middle Affes and 
the Renaissance the goldsmiths stood on exactly the same foottng 
as the masters of the other line arts. To give only one of the most 
striking instances ; the far-famed painter of Bologna, Fran- 
cesco Francia, prefers, in his pictures, to d^gnate himself tf 
** artificer in gold** (aw?*(fftr), wnile in his goldsmith's work he 
calls himself *' painter.'* If we look more closely at Bertucins*s 
door at St. Mark's, the first thing that strikes us is how few figures 
are employed in it by way or ornument. The fine ornament sur 
rounding^ the archivolt reminds us, in fact, much more of filigree- 
work. This fact affords a basis for settling the date of the fa^^ 
It lies in the very nature of things that the separate doors were not 
built at times remote from one another. Bertucius's door stands 
to the left of the principal entrance, while that on the right resem- 
bles it so closely that the one mi^ht be mistaken for the other, and 
therefore may also have been his work. The npper part of the 
principal doorway, with its rich ornamentation, is indeed tiieonlf 
One which, on diif erent grounds, may be assigned to a more recent 
rather than an dlder date. To sum up our argument : the fa?adeis 
in all its essential parts a work of tire fourteenth century. The 
figurative ornamentation of the principal entrance is tbe work, 
probably, not of Byzantine, but of native artists, and belongs, 
without the least doubt, to the beginning of the sanrie century. 

These sculptures deserve our thorough attention in more than one 
respect — not least because they represent the earliest efforts of Ve- 
netian sculpture. Venetian plastic art during the fourteenth cen- 
tury is almost wholly unknown outside the- city ; Dut any dne vho 
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is intimately acquainted with the monuments in the churches of 
Venice cannot for a moment doubt that it was far superior to the 
painting of the same date» and that the great Venetian painters of 
the fifteenth century had more to learn from the sculptors than 
from the painters of their native state. It has been said that the fiipst 
great niaster:of Italian sculpture, Andrea Pisano, was the author of 
the oldest non-Byzantine sculptures on the facade of St. Mark's ; but 
thlR would be to do them too much honor. In admiring them it 
has hitherto unhappily been the fashion to stop short at a general 
survey, and we ask in vain why it is that the sculptures of the 
principal fa^e have never yet been separately described and ex- 
plained. No other reason suggests itself for this than the extraordi- 
nary variety of invention and the great wealth of composition which 
they display. The visitors to Venice are— not too idle or too super - 
fieial perhaps--*but, let us say too busy, to spend their time in the 
examination of the details of such complicated compositions. 
And yet these compositions are, before all things, to the last degree 
remarkable in their details ; sliil moi*e so even than in their artistic 
finish. Design and modelling may have been brought to an equal 
or greater degree of finish ; but the subjects here handled by Vene- 
tian artists are simply unique of their kind. 

The three semicircular archivolts of the principal doorway, one 
within the other, are ornamented on the inner, as well as the outer 
surfaces^ with compositions containing figtures. The large exter- 
nal arch is adorned with rich foliage and roses, in the taste of the 
l)est^gypto- Arabian ornamentation, and, as usual in early Chris- 
tian monuments, proceeding from two vases. The spaces are 
filled up with eight holy men looking upward to Christ, a beard- 
less youth, at the summit of the arch. At the crown of the same 
arch is a medallion, with the Lamb of God, held by two angels ; 
and below it on each side are twelve very remarkable representa- 
tions of the handicrafts of Venice. First come the ship -builders, 
then follow the vintners, occupied in drawing liquor from the vats. 
Then the bakerhouse and the shambles, matched on the opposite 
side \yy a dairy^ and by masons and shoemakers. These are f ol- 
io vyred by the hairdressers, and here we can see the dandies of an- 
cient Venice h^vii^g their hair pressed with curling-irons. Next 
come coopers, carpenters, smiths, and finally fishermen, who are 
placed opposite the ship builders. The meaning of the figures on 
the outer side of the smaller internal archivolt is more enigmatical. 
At the apex is seated a woman in antique costume, with her feet 
crosswise upon the ground. In each hand she holds a medallion, 
and beside her stand or sit sixteen women with loose-flowing Imir, 
the majority having scrolls in their hands, which once probably 
bore their names. These are undoubtedly personifications of vir- 
tijes, llere^ for instance, is a youthful woman with flowing locks, 
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tearing open the Jaws of a lion with her liamis, nnd representing 
Strength. There is Justice, liolding a pair of scules in bcr right 
hand. A tliird is Love, willi a crown upon her head. The inner 
side of tlie arcli is filled by twelve representations of the montlis, 
in the style then in vogue for ornamenting illuminated manuiicripts 
and calendars, and showing how people for the most part eii4)loyed 
themselves in Venice during the different seasons. 

To the figures on the inmost archivolt, no religious or thcologictil 
slgnificalinn can be attached ; but it is perhups precisely on this 
account that they are so very interesting. A cock is sitting upon 
a vine, pecking a buuch of grapes, while a fox looks up longingly 
from below ; a wolf is seen put suing a lamb, and an eagle clutches 
a hare. Round these scenes i*uu8 a band of foliage, fasuing 
from a woman reclining on the ^ound, and offering her 
breast to a serpent and a man. "Mater terra" is the ex{))a- 
nation of this enigmatical figure, which we find in several 
Italian manuscripts of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries ; 
and we may therefore conclude that this representation— -possibly 
borrowed from Ihe Northern, in no case from the ancient clu^c, 
mythology — had already fuund its way elsewhere into Italy. How 
proud the citizens of Venice formerly were of the adornment of 
the f a<;ade of their church is dearly proved by the fact that they 
placed a view of it in mosaic above one of the side doors of the 
principal entrance. This is the sole Byzantine mosaic still remain- 
ing there, although at one time the whole of the lunettes were or- 
namented with them. 

If the restoration to which it is proposed to subject the fa^e 
of St. Mark's is to end in a really favorable restilf, and one that 
shall harmonize with the past of the building, it must umpiestion- 
ably do more than merely seek to preserve it as it exists at present 
To refer to only one point ; in the time of Bellini the sculptiu'cs 
on the arches of the principal entrance were gilt, whereas at the 
present day they are almost blackened by dust and soot. Fresh 
gilding would assuredly be beneficial if these figures are to be 
clearly recognized and enjoyed with the naked eye. Our business, 
however, is with the Byzantine sctilptures ; and as far as they arc 
concerned, no greater service could be done to art than by eeasiag 
to expose the originals— which, as we have explained, have scarcely 
anything resembling them at the present day — to the Influence of 
the weather, and replacing them by good copies ; while the origi- 
nals, which in their jiresent i)osi!ion can hardly be enjoyed at all. 
might be brought together in a museum, where they would at any 
rate be preserved in security from the risk of further deteriora- 
tion. Jkak Paul Uichtei;, in Maom^ii's Ma^fwsine, 
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ON THR SOURCES OF GERMAN DISCONTENT, 

Not long ago a keen-sighted, painstaking Frenchman, one of 
those excellent officials who do so much for France, and of whom 
France has so little to say, published a work upon ** The Material 
Strength of Germany,'* to be followed by a second upon " l%e 
Moral Strength of Germany. ** In it M. Legoyt emphaticallv puts 
his countrymen on their guard against construing too literally the 
current phrases about ** the canker which is eating into the core of 
Germany,** **the disunion, which is paralysing her members," 
'* the alarming fact that her military power is out of all proportion 
ta her wealth," etc. He who would take the nosce Jiostem to heart 
must arrive at a directly opposite conclusion. In M. Legoyt 's eyes, 
Germany's military organization cannot be sufficiently adijiired, 
XM>t only on account of its efficiency, but also for its cheapness, the 
oare taken of, and the comparatively small sacrifice demanded from, 
the individual soldier. He sees Gkirman commerce and German man- 
ufactures flourishing, notwithstanding a temporary depression. 
Apiculture seems steadily improving, the population of the an- 
cient ** human reservoir rapidly increasing despite emigration, 
and he is convinced that any relative deficlenc]^ of capital is amply 
supplied by the spirit and habits of association of the G^man 
people. Everything shows that he. is likelv to pronounce the 
administration, the public-school system, and the dispensation of 
justice in Germany to be in no less enviable a condition than.lhe 
army, and that he will hold them up to his fellow-countiymea as 
^K^ples equally worthy of imitation. 

Thus an unbiassed foreigner. But what, we may ask, would he 
say could he enter into the feelings of the German, the dreams of 
whose youth are realized, who can remember the censorship and 
secret tribunals, the passport system and police surveillance, the 
residence licenses, the petty restrictions of custom-house and 
guild, who has passed through the dreary stillness of the last rei^, 
and is now free to come and go as he pleases, without let or hin- 
drance, and finds the Houses of Parliament and the'halls of Jus- 
tice, the electioneering meetings and the newspaper columns, re- 
echoing with that deafening tumult which he once longed so 
ardently to hear ; the German who has seen his native coiinfry, 
once torn asunder, the arena of foreign intrigues, the apple of dift- 
cord for two great powers, and the laughing-stock of political 
li. M. iv-r 



jEucope^ finally emerge from a short stniggle united, 8tipQjg,.iuid 

ires|ieeted> without having had to suffer jrom the terrfbfe prlYate 

$m, personal evils by which changes so great have elsewhere bee^ 

ifttended. Well, what is it after all that such a German feels? Is 

it satisfied pride ? The elation of confidence ? The healthful ^o\^ 

^hioh comes from the conscious exercise of strength ? These 

indeed may be the feelings of those who reside abroad, from New 

York to Sau Francisco, from Yokohama to Singapore, from Man- 

ishesterto Malaga— everywhere, in short, where German industry 

{iaa founded for itself a new home. In the mother countiy, from 

the centre of all this new glory, we hear another tale. 

." " The eoup might have had more iaavor,m line, , 

The joint have been browner, choicer the wine.'*— ^iwfll^. 

'ihi^ lower orders are becoming demoralized ; manufactures and 
ibommerce are growing unscrupulous; the Press has fallen into 
thie hands of the Jews, gcvernment into that of pla,ce-hunters ; 
eveu i^ienee herself has become a lifeless trade or' a means for 
attaining ends she is a stranger to ; the simplicity of former times 
Is disappearing, yet richer, more elegant forms of existence do DOt 
i^^eit^ place ; higher culture is steadily decreasing while material 
kjmtnue, whicli, at any rate, would bring substantial comfort In 
its train as a compensation, is still wanting ; the refined Idealism of 
the olden time is at an end, but the Healism of to-day makes its 
entrance without that unpretentious simplicity v/hich might be its 
ej^cuse ; the wide cosmopolitan views of our youth have given way 
to a narrotv, coarse Chauvinism, yet the newfangled patriotism, 
"t^hile ever ready to boast, bh rinks from self-sacrifice. The con- 
tinuul interference of Parliament is corruptiiig our exceflent bureau- 
cracy, but the •* Gehejmrfithe"do not allow a healthy development 
of genuine parliamentary life to take place : on the one ^de there 
^nothinp: but servility, militarism, and rigid drill ; on the other, 
insubordination, disrespect, and the free and e^sy ways of the 
c^ro^i/t y on all sides half- culture. 

Not a day but brings to the German abroad complaints of tills 
kihd. Kor are these lamentations confined to the suffering poor, 
to those who have definite grievances to complain of, or to such as 
are pressed into service as soldiers, jurymen, or municipal council- 
Ibrsi ; they proceed from the bu!k of the educated classes, as speak- 
ing through periodicals, books, letters, and conversations. From 
tlie§e I, 01 course, except the Ultramontanes, as much because in 
Germany the number of highly educated men among them is very 
Mntiited, as because these few are not propqf ly speaking Gertnans, 
as they only have the language m common with us, but neither 
<iur State, religion, philosophy, nor literature, all uf which as ele- 
ments of our modern nationality have developed and established 
^eniselves since the thne of I^uther— a fact which is unrei^rveclly 
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acVnu^ledged by all the liberal CTatholics themselves. No, it id 
from the most German, as well as the most highly educated amouj^ 
Germans, that the bitterest complaints against the Government^ 
their fellow-citizens, the condition and tendencies under the neur 
empire, proceed, Germany always has been the country of the 
dlscoi^tented. How the contemporaries of Goethe's youth {Sfi&mUT 
and J)rdager\ complained of the narrow circumstances In thdf 
times ! How the Weimar idealists complained of a. gen^ratioii 
which could find amusement in a Kotzebue and a Knigge ! HpW* 
the leaders of the Homantlc School complained of uie shallb>i^ 
Rationalism of their contemporaries \ How the patriots of 1^ 
inveighed against servility to the foreigner ; young Germany of 1830 
against Teutomanla ; Gervinus' generation m 1840 against the negt 
lect of political life ! It never seems to occur to any one that ft 
nation, which so readily perceives and confesses its shortcomings 
instead of priding itself on. them — which has the courage to tak^ 
itself to task instead of accusing circumstauces-^which so keenly 
feels its own want uf grace, of the sense, for the beautiful, and Oi 
tact — a nation anyhow in which the croakers alone form an impos- 
ing troop, with which the greatest civic deeds might be. performed 
in Any country where people were willing to sacrifice a small parK 
of their personal opinions to the promotion of a common cause-r* 
tliat a nation finally which has still men to show who remind oue. 
of Luther, of Frederick the Great, of Lessing, that is^ men who;, 
without possessing any strikingly German traits, still are only^ 
possible on German soil and in a German atmosphere — that sucUl^ 
nation must contain within itself not only a perennial spring of 
healing water, but also the metal of which a strong yet comely 
and agreeable people may be made. 

" The German is by nature strongly inclined to be dissatisfied,'*^ 
said Prince Bismarck not long ago, adding, *' I do not know if 
any of us is acquainted with a contented countryman." Never^ 
theless, the discontent has never been so general and so persistent 
as during the last few years ; and so one is tempted to go to t)ie) 
root of the matter, to trace the dififerent causes of this u);iiKersa1i 
discomfort, and, if one is discovered tliat can be lemoved, to shpW. 
how this may most effectually be done. I shall touch but brieiQy 
M\yQu the greater number, in so far as I can discern them from f^ 
distance by reading and conversation, ur from personal experieUcfd^ 
during short sojourns at home while living outside the rank anil, 
file oi the combatants as well as of the workers. Then I shall 
dwell niore fully upon one of the piincipal causes of self -dissatis- 
faction, the half-culture, which is extending more and mure, an4 
investigate what might be done, either by the state or by private 
initiative, toward remedyins; it. Doubtless good advice in ahstradCi 
--such as to live contentedly with what one has, not to tak* toa 
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'bif^ a flight, to preserve the sense of the ideal, nay, evenpie^tsr, to 
do op^*8 own work thoroughly, and to be honest, thrifty, andre&dy 
to aj^st others besides — ^is apt to make even less impression upon 
nations than npon individuals. Miss Edgeworth's moral tale^, as 
we well know, never made a boy better or more cheerful ; but 
b^ a. wise choice and change of emplojrment, by insisting on order, 
difi^nce, and regular habits, it is quite possible for a father to 
develop his son's capacities as thoroughly as his nature tidtnits, 
and, thus to provide him with such satisfaction as is compattbW 
with his temperan: ,nt, and is seldom denied to those who fee^ 
theinselves equal lo the task life imposes upon them. Now the 
Btate^ although no longer paternal, still disposes of means — ^were it 
only ill. military service and the schools — that are sufficient to in- 
fluence single individuals— ««., to acctatom, which is the only 
effectual mode of influencing them : 

** For QjM almoBt can ohange the itamp of nature, 

And master tliaa the de^l or throw him oat, 
. Witiiwondrons potency." 

The deepest source of the present discontent in Gkrmanv liea of 
GOQFse In tiie essence of human nature. The possession of ft long- 
i^fihed-for object will always suffice to make that object appear 
less desirablei It loses none of its value, nor, on the whole, is it 
less highly esteemed on that account. How easy it is to f cirget 
piust pnvations under the pressure of present grievances ! Stni. 
were we to try for a single day to do without the didly postal 
dellyeiy, which does not leave us in peace one morning in toe year, 
we shcidd be just as unhappv as if to-morrow the German £mpire 
were te^ be overthrown and the old Confederation restored with its 
thli4iy<8iz independent potentates. To be sure, this benefit, too, 
cmne somewhat unexpectedly, like all the "triumphs of civiliza- 
tion \** nevertheless, the nation helped to prepare it and bring it 
about, thouffh not officially— it feels that a great work has been 
aocompHsh^, and is done — £.«., has become indifferent to it. 

'* tilings won are done ; joy's soul lies in the doing/* says he 
fromwhom no high or deep thing was hid, and we experience it 
bitterly Plough within ourselves. Doubly do we feel it, because 
we had mistaken the form for the substance, and now become 
sudden^ aware that this necessary form, which was worthy of the 
greatest sacrifices, which we could on no account dispense with, 
has to be filled out with national life ; only instead of going steadily 
to work, we allow ourselves to be frightened by the overpowering 
magnitubde of the task before us, by all the petty hindrances, by 
ihe many new sacrifices demanded after those already made; 
above all« we do not seek to understand and grasp this task. Italy 
is In a somewhat similar position ; yet although her deficiencies 
avt'larffeilter than those of Germany— for neither her finanoei^ 
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b^r administratldu, her judicature, her lieglslation, her army,. her 
puhlio education, nor lier commerce and manufacture, will bear ^ 
comparison with ours--she takes things less to heart, and therefotc^ 
feels her shortcomings less keenly; jBesides, she has the advun- ' 
tage of being more united than we are — if not in the degree oL 
de7elopment or in the material interests of her different provinces, 
at all events in the seemingly external circumstance that she con- 
taios no longer any single independent states. And even in the 
heart of ber national life has she not unity of religious as well ik, 
of political and philosophical belief ? For, however high personals 
provincial, or party passions may run, neither Catholicism, noi' 
parliaDientary government, nor Rationalism are ever seriously called 
ia auestjon. Now, although a true-born German is sure at all times, 
to nght against these three un-German things with all his might 
and main, it is a disadvantage that he should have to do so not 
only on the frontiers, but in the heart of his country ^ and that this 
combat should be an impediment to all united efforts to establish 
a, national cultture, a national form of government, and a national 
creed. / 

But hei'e lies a second reason for our discontent: the discord 
which is felt throughout our public Kfe. Even those among us, " 
educated Germans, who have cast aside all positive religion, know 
and feel that our nationality is founded upon Protestantism ; still, 
by the sins of our forefathers, we have inherited a remnant Of : 
Catholicism which it is impossible to ignore, and' which has to be 
dealt with whether we' like it or not. We are all convinced that 
the real German view of the universe is summed up in Goethe*s ' 
ideal scepticism, which admits the possibility of higher states of 
existence, without deeming it necessary to reduce them to defini- 
tions and set forms, and still we feel that if we are to rescue our 
national palladium from the enemy's hand, we have to fight against 
the flattest Utilitarianism, which has already taken hold of a large 
proportion of honest workers, and is so powerfully supported by- 
the progress of practical science. Finally, we feel — it is true not 
an, but a good many of us — that the Prussian monarchy, which 
rests on. the army, the bureaucracy, and the schools, is the 6nly 
historical power of Germany, and that such exotics as parliament- 
ary government with all its machinery only serve to cramp its vital 
energies, or at least to fetter the liberty of its movements ; but we 
are also aware that these foreign agencies have exercised so deep 
an influence on our national life that it is now impossible simply 
to exclude them from it, and that we must come to terms with 
them as well as with Catholicism and Utilitarianism. Who, again, 
that has not yet lost all sense of individuality, does not sometimes 
regret that so much gregariousness m opinion and custom should 
luive taken the place of Uie antique German Babel, in which every 
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Bi^sh iujaptrap aii4 unasslmllated forms Qf tbought? Wh^M^t. 
of Tu^hercujtuipe,, whether of aa artistic or of a coni^IijopbtltiPi: 
niijlufe, isriiot diaagijee^ impif^ssed by tbe^mjfent itxi^ggeftj^tf^i: 
Qf i(M$ Btat0 .pHacipleT,. Tljere Was a time--nof is it Jfet i0r^ttetL 
—whtiua.iliQ state /Mfas iield 6t little account aad tfie ji\cU^ldjil4 
alone h;sA Valu^ ; wlieii ari aiid scipce were looKcid upbn a;» ii^^;;; 
ei^iV flMp^rior tp^ polit^ics ; wte,^ the ^&*fo of llie i^^tloii (^stkt:m^.^| 
d^y^opmieut of tli^ individual betor^ all tlim^s/ and allowed m% 
eomipiihit^ to d£terioLate^ Tbie reactkugi which Im^. taj^eii.jplii^ 
ap4^ the deficieniqy of political feeling In fortnef years is i^sflv^ 
as thai wtiicli opposes the cpsn^opo^tanism of lbo86 tunes ; iUidv it f$; 
j.48t^jkhe i^osiff refilled* intellecis ortHe OermantiatioJi 'v^i^tl do i^Ot 
cpns^er itiat ihis^ new tendency to favbr tlie. state' as ^ett 69, ^e, 
ne^. abrupt form of patriotism in th>e I^'esent d^v,/ belong' to i$^ 
^i^es^aiy Kislprical phase wjiiqli spon wilt, nay, nui'st pas^ 0^^' 
To. tnei th^ Priiawan ^Vdrfl^^^^^ Kolds 8q£ool^» anby/'i^ 

istraiion. th^wliole nation in fact, under its iron tHumb, fs qujlt^' 
mstastcJul as t^^t. foreign mode of Viewing political malifi)(i^l^ 
{p^, JW irigoroujs^ pul forward by the liberal oppofiitioiji jn^^^ft^j*)^ 
meutandr the Press^ and in whicli there is sb Ml'lAnge.a jbai;ituir^;|^ 
Knglfeli parliamentary and .self-goveniinentat tradijlildnS' ^ito^*tn| 
rteyolution^ry Ideas of democratic France. . And. this di8<n:^p$1id/^^ 
iiesdeep^; it jn from this discord that^e ai?e bow tiifillg^ttiid l|i(e^ 
^pQtttinuie ailibgyet awhite ; tibr is it the only diiei;' „?;;. ,r^ ^: 
,.,%oi only Baye.we a Parliament without pafriab!ilBnt&^;:gOt!eni; 
inent; bu( we expept it to act in jcontradictory "w^ays : it Jl -t<)^$|ip: 
port Blsm^rcU and td attack^ BismaJrejji^ tH^i^ i :U l8 ,p^: j|6 
Recount to to^ch bur defensive f 6rbes,,b^t mi to gritbtaiiojAiS;- 
failJbLihg toward t)[\elr should MoUke hiiaself Jde^!ttt(i 

iVitecessary ; itiatb protect oir liberty and to d^epfi^e oiir Cpijft- 
mupis| brcthfi^n of equal riglit^ ; it ia to fuitlier th^ unitJ^Of 'jQ|n 
waiiyV'yet hotittenisjoach upoi Uie privileges of tbe'siuglb i^titi^ 
Uiai compose ihis Qermany, etc. And as with th^ ParUaDftent; fip 
JEdsb.^ with .the iE'ress,'our syst^ ^of association, our ngtit of fr^ 
$0ttlemeAt. J(^d^^^ 
does its abuse begin to offend oiir ears, or its krgumcnti_a$iBail tti^ 



^ssociation-^this, at least,/i8 u6 toy of foreign impbrtation, DUtji( 
g[obd, 'soUdd German inheritance, which not (even the tuodem 
police-itate lias been able entlrdy to BuppTest-Hltill,*^e only'^ttainl 



thp,rightrto,iH«ocUte.Bnd (neet togetlwr ai long. si tie wortedeeds, 

mq cKf Urotis Of ttlose vrbn assemble ure lb accordiliic^^Qi' An tnn 
QCBtocUooed, bj' the educated miriaie classes I we bavi no'-'d^lr^ 
M'ret«^.th9i'ji-tt of freossftiGtncnt and of free iraffe, Bftft-ire'ki^ 
•waya.t^ly lo throw t&e'blsiiiB on them at HmeBwtieblJieWUit 
lUraAtiOtacy stagnidiDn la coi&mercial life, oi when certaW' focal]'-' 
nssiiiow a1armtq£ symptomi of coogestlon iaadsci on tbrougtr 
tlie'.endltas Variallona.of the, trivial theme. '.' Wash me,' bflt-iJOalt 
vet me I , ThlW the conUadlctlmi in opr ezpectatiuiA proceeding 
ftpUi.tUe heitro^eneouaneaa of our i»'itlcd edacatJon, pdmbitiM 
VMlXtEie actual' CO QtradictloQ in our cBlabllslied lnsiItii[ions,'}iUt 
a^.Uie contradfction between our poHmopoliiflu tradliiOQS aud oOT 
l^ttiotic Btq>tralloDS oar habits of freetliiaking and oar mitl- 
T^Onalist^c teadenciea, naites with the actual coDttadiClioii Of 
iut uhiirches aod scbuols, to render as distrustful' ot DUrqdTJM, 
' ' ■uflynspquencelboronghly diaeoQtentod- ', ■ ■''-'' 

,. ,d to all this our wounded TOUity, and the' fact 
liauircioachy:. Surely we are not t» blame for wis; 
UiLnBeua! As we~r always apeak of the really oi 
tSd malconteDls— reel that -we tegacd othw natl 
French— nay, Iho French, perhapa, more tban any ol 
«Mre rMo^Snltloii. impartlaifty. and cordial aytnpaiby, 
Itig. that we should, at any cost, wish In turi; notto 

^tOpd'Dy- not lo say repulsive to. our neighbors T \-...,-. . _, 

(aajlWnpar.aBd eyes to see. we csnaot hide' ft^io. oOttitnt tbof 
V.eareiH8tJiQ,wlhe " best hated" penpio on' the face of ibA earth'; 
a^luUrBadlliK statesman has himBelf been bbllgetl to Own that liO 
U' tbe "'beat bated man iu Europe, England, too, fiad her period 
otEuna»an. unpopularity j but hor oatlcTnal greatness was ot.\fi6 
WSeienlTidate toalluwlier to bu disconcerted by conllneqtaliabnae 
fl'th'et'sdfisjineSa, her pcffldy, ber barabness, her plnlocracy., 0be 
(<auOiy iootced down upon ell this Uupopulatilj' wjth patrlctaU 
biUgliflBess, berhapB.aha rather liked It. even as Coriotanna dfij 
flji) hatred of Ihe plebeians, 'We Germans areaayet too wrang m 
^patloaal state to have ao .ihlct a skin, and besides, we have m^ 
f6te Qur eyea the. example of our sOulhern btethreu In fale, *h6 
jftet.wirti 80 different a.ttceplbn from the world at large. llTai 
nut, 11 Oiled, ri^scltatid ItaW' forsooth the pet, ber foundef'tb^ 
favorite, of the European public? Tf^re not all ready to admhe; 
flatter, spoil her f "Was It strange that Germany aboiild anticipate 
((.i'uallar welcome 'V'ben nbe baa fought her way to nriity and indef 
p«n'dence,at the Cost of no luss an effort and tio smallv a s^criflce 
At Iriita^lije, than ber former colleague in state disunion? Alas! 
^far^ that iheslrong. are always incoavpnleat, Europe, It la 
frl^^ end^Tored, moch aa individuals arq wunt to dp, 'to juati^ 

^bjs^ctt; .by jwo^a, . M ii»<! IWiw" W 
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g^eratibn with the fioenery of constitutiunalism and' plehiadleB, 
tiiejr liberty and autonomy were confronted with our '*JBlood and 
Iroh,** and the former was applauded with the same honest and 
fervid enthusiasm with which the latter was hissed. 
; The world agreed to forget that when Cavour used flattery to 
persuade his Parliament, and '' accomplish^ facts" to bend it to 
his will, he had force to back him in the shape of battalions and 
cannon^ Just as much as Bismarck when he hurled disagreeable 
tilths at the representatives of his nation, or dispensed with tbdr 
consent altogether ; that Italian plebiscites would have been as 
impotent as the suffrage of German princes, had not the battle-feld 
decided previously ; and that the German nation with its pn^ers 
and wishes was as faithfully represented bv its bayonets at Yer- 
saiiles as the Italians were by their votes at Florence and Rome. It 
would . be agreeable to us were wo to see this recognized and 
adn^itted by foreigners, nor can we at all comprehend that the 
world refuses to recognize it, because it finds it more convenient to 
dp so. Bid not this very same world, England alone excepted, 
idblfze Bopaparte and his victorious legions, who certainly be- 
longed no less to "the strong." Why then are Moltke and bis 
regiments eyed with so much aversion ? As if the world f orsootn 
were wont to weigh things with a fair balance ! Kapoleon minis- 
tered to the general craving for romantic adventure and the mar- 
villous ; he was a consummate actor, who well knew how to sur- 
round his mighty feats with a nimbus of high-sounding, dazzling 
words ; his very want of moderation led captive the imagination 
of those who had not yet felt the actual pain it could inflict. The 
siihple grandeur aud absence of all mots mnores of the German 
chieftains and German deeds made no appeal to the fancy. The 
n^ciessity of establishing a secure frontier in order to guard against 
a recurrence of attacks from the enemy, was interpreted into a 
desire for conauest ; a noble and natural feeling of sympathy for 
th^ ranquishea degenerated in many into injustice toward the van- 
quteher ;' the moderation which Germany has exhibited for the last 
ten years took the world by surprise, and seemed like a silent re- 
proach to other conquen rs for not having acted similarly, or 
aroused a suspicion of German sincerity. There is nobody in 
fact to this veiy hour who will believe that Germany has no desire 
to recairto life the Empire of the Ottos and Hohenstaufeus, and 
that ft is not, like the Napoleonic Empire of former times, secretly 
planning an invasion of all the neighboring countries, more espe- 
cially the conquest of our German brethren in Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Russia, nav, even our Germanic cousins in the Netherlands 
and in Denmark, albeit no one has as yet been able to detect any 
movement in favor of a Qermania irredenta. We ought to mtiA 
pp mt mit^ds to t^eitr bucI^ undeserved distrust, as ten yeaxs a^ wq 
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bore equally tndeserved misrepresentatioiL j^or the pertdd is sUU 
new whetl Germaliy, haviag waged the ihost legitimately detelisivi^ 
war with more humauity^ good faith, and bravery than nad e^fef 
beenseehin war before^ expected to reap admiring bompllmeilts 
on all sides ; instead of Vhlch she foUnd her Warriors dpoketl ol' 
as brutal Lanzknechts, who had taken advantage of their victories^, 
due only to superiority of numbers and organization, to devastate ^ 
tlie enemy's land with fire and sword, and who left it rkhiy laden 
with plunder. Evidently the Western world had had time in half: 
a century to forget what, even in Its mildest form, war really was^. 
Add to this, finally, the inconsiderateness, not to say anlmpsity.. 
of certain neutral publicists — Russians and Hungarians, Poles ana v 
8ivis8, alas ! even English — who are forever pomting their dnger; 
atdermany, imputing to her imaginary plans of attack and. con?;. 
quest, representmg every step she takes as an effort to gain the. 
upper hand, describing her inner life as barbarous, her cultiue as 
empty pedantiY, her political state as oppressive absolutism^-un 
attitude which contrasts most unfavorably with that assumed: 
toward Germany by the French Press, so remarkable for its. dig.* ^ 
nity, its moderation, and its tact. It would, indeed, be difficiittto. 
point out a single one among the malevolent pamphlets against • 
Gennamr that have appeared iu the French tongue, which lis not. 
the wort of a "foreigner ; even the isuperior class of such writers,,, 
who take tip the hue and cry against us with more taste, fe^e^. 
ment, and knowledge than the vulgar mercenairies of thePi^, a&d 
whose names are on every one's lips, come from Geneva and War- 
saw, in our century of national passions and national wars jour-. 
nalists do almost as much mischief as the theologians did in times 
. of religious passions and religious wars : do they not live, if not 1 
materially, at least morally, on those passions, and must they not ^ 
keep them alive at any cost ? Uniust attacks such as these natural^ 
enough have a correspondingly iiritating effect upon us. We have 
yet to learn how to bear calumny and backbiting with equanimity ; < 
how to live it down, as the English expression is. Foreignera i 
must have time to get accustomed to the new order of. things, , 
after all so much more natural than that which preceded it,^y 
which two great civilized nations, being rent asunder, submitted 
powerless, directly or indirectly, to a foreign yoke. Ten years, 
have already <flapsed without our having betrayed the slightest 
craving for conquest ; yet ten more, and the world will, peniaps, 
give us credit for having no desire or ambition beyond taking our 
place among the six European Powers as an equal, not as a supe- 
nor. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the small amount of sym? 
pathy we find is, in a great measure, due to our own faults. " Bhe 
was lovable and he lovtd her, but he was not lovable and she did 
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a|Z^ TW$ Cannot, of dmifSB, be belt^ci | mdl l« tettoito^ 



d^y^;)liie,Gr^^ may smile on li^ toib.'ifrli^b dr Icyfig pevMidf 

fat^Bi^M^^];7;9;g$^ ti8» iasit dM four c«iitflfi^'iii|Ov9 

|<)l:;.tj[i^%>l^^lix|t;,,8(H;ll8dl iind politically;, j^ not iB^ltei:u<iYlyi^|)MS- 
!i^itFA?i^ec^,ui^tipn ot parfentt9 who must 'tieeds^iv^ tmmi^^ 
Jjkjheii^s 9( o)d^ 'H^re ati^ th^e, Wd dlMil^t; ^wnr 

^in^j^;^,.3ii^^4^ 6f ihc atmiable G^rmaii' <of'102ir^= whftllm 
ja.^ea^j^e of liiW4rd '^riace beneath an iibi^blM^xi^iorJiliid Yiwrid 
i|i^^1pc:<^rl^ Jiiriih> broad glance f mm a W^^ i baCiriSJiMne 

whm^ \s%&iifvtiR Q^it: and iW bardly khowil Bbi<6ad> BotertiAH 
Ij|i^re»rt(>6V i^ 1^^^^ beginnin^fb ii|>peai^ otillie'hQViKnii 

j^fiuiu, we ijiifiyicd^isidjB^r iis ;ty^ Of the O^rttian |^ntiiteaii.<tilo|]8i 
7ui^». j^rj^pa withotit atisterity^' delfiSeiia^l WItbdut imnsnifC' 
"ci/^^' but ^, yet they kre lofit; in tee cn)wd'M 1iMliddhil^tfdiq>^ 
IjCaj^^f $IT &Q1H9/ 1^^^^ whom overflows ifStt\gik v^uiitilai, 

l^hfj^^jin^ thjdr ;cotteetive,cbbceft^^a^^ ^^* 

.)iiitBbm|s». a9 iIip^gfl there were no iiatTve inh^bUa6t^£ o^,.a 
ryoiq^teerihg to gfv^' them thstiiidlbn in tl^r 6Wtt^«fM.,^^«y, 
,:ev^4 ftopie th^ey aife .lost, at any taite Mt Ihe^^Wwiig l^imlieC{.'tti 
tbe^mw^ ot^fl^naified UeiHehan^^^ dp6didti^ tra^rbini^^oieiJMpdr 
rf^lickihg ^julqehits^atid how m^ny there lire wh<>'>emk!ii^4tii8eiits 
X]S{(^fjLg;^^ flrst^eUsaf^ m6deiiate^aiid>^^e<fQl6ibIe 

^ej^l^j^ 4i^pp<^i^ thi'i>ed^Qa{»lljr;,pt^l^^ of^ 

>tite 




;tLir^i^ abeqtator; and what lie^ on ^ fltirfacte: Btit theiillaiislii• 
!;Q^jl yp);(|ufuU of Jdeiail aspl^Btloids ; thiq gtiiet; hum;Mi^8ttt^ ; 
t|ie_8f^l^niil^a])y:,educsated^ scfttpalous <)mcii^iti 8llurt;'iAte^^ 
^tyjpea.qf 4 liiew. Ger^^ by nfnnotiGi^, pfrfedseljCib^SWWBe 
.f ihejif hoh^e.woi'k is done without any Ottiei^tatidn, und b^oaoto when 
aney &iti) their cotintty they-are eohteiit t^ <>b9eri^ aiidltaixbt 
r^tlcxic^, ajD^.feeJI^.^rhaps, at times hot ^'little mortifi^ to'see^ their 
;ia.Up4 aii^ili^*!^ ^7^^^ behavior of their louder cdtint#yiiacif(a»]io 
Ti^sh ^tlusmielves^/forwani and- think tbeineel^ )n|p«rii^^vb6tB|8 
..bi^tfselih^i^eT^ J)orn it^i^eFS^ 

.&;:whoSiBrwdrk87 they oft^h^have n&l tta(*.^ 4« IftWll»ttt?ito^ 
VEahkeVlof l^oiTirtheyK^ Ittik more ^Mh the tama^^lMAit 
,, iu;iii ^^smiirck, wli6se tmportanoe t hey oti\f admit^^-^mabgiilaed 
.,1s not the word— wheb their Work was dbne. '■- ••- ^ - • *** 

Btill it must be confessed that tiie present materia] iMMidltiom of 

. jQermany is hardly calculated to awaken a cheerful, oontemtied-tii&e 

of min4 In ber people. Not that our dtate ^^^fieU is atftiiniAgiDr 

< i^atWjB are marchlBjf toward a Russian, Austrian, or IfallMi Mai* of 

iSi^aacikl ^mbiirtiEUisment; nor do we groan aftder ait oppmni^e 



<iM.-^TBB s&ffmsSiOff QB^}(Air Biacm^mr:. ^ 



Em fiiQ fact ought oot lo be oTcrlooked Uiat th^ eum toMT pntd 
br AvajF Oeroifta BiwueUj for direct aad Indltcct tares scskvelr 
«ne«de fifteen sbilUng* whereai on EDgliffhrnau payBXt tbe rate of 
imrtfLoFreBcbiflaiBL even of fifty four etiiltiegs Vet we bever bear 
itkaatcinoplMii of over taxatioa as loudly aB our 6»nii«tlTstspajreA 
3U>ftvo«lti>do! Borshuuldwe forgn tliiUinEDgUad FroticO utfl 
SttlyltiOt tbe budget le spent m paying off interest wbite In Out 
jam* It cpw towMTd public education public wordnp JnMtce 
yUnUB «Md» etc le it the bmhv wh!<.b welebR upon 1U^ Aw 
«vfir)Mii»ii b«lai^in£ to tbft middle ckaa hign or loW— t* pr^ 
qb^ thai el»BS iq whitb mtxt complaints are beard not « vote 
nAuIil Im giTw la aU tiecoiauv in fnTor of tlie ebolluon of unltM' 
^^ Anrjoei Sucb wUbef wotdd be more easily met wltb fn Vt&acri 
BbniB, idistrin, or Ibtly, wheie our m^litarj Aystem bu been Intro 
duttid mtlllM fx^ tound tlie same favor aa It baa wltH tu b It 
Mm itafl^ of tinu 4peot in jnibtary ecrsnce whic 
iSuielr Wktiw eduoatad for tbi^y serve but one ;e 
Uo ifitmw tiu time and place according to their own 
sJUAc^ ve,btfsc of no deaite on the part of any one t 
xAa foe tbo towur ordem, tbey are only ceqoired 
dftan. Bad actuaUT hiv« but two and a, Iialf <n 
^lfa«7 fa«ve^ reniaia five yMra in the laoka As to 
ImmB m time «[ war that extends only to twelve y 
U&'fa SentHf. instead of twenty as in France 
snttOf BGJdJw* aro recruited f torn the lower atrata of 
•■am^ umoiuXa (o 430,000 out of a population Of 4 
am* pw (Moti The French army numbers 500 M 
ntMpiwtton of 87 000 000 or rather more than one 
-i«ttit^ IsdUcmilit^ryorgaaiution too expensive T 
Umow tbat tbe (Mrman soldier costs bis country 
"liriestT^vepw OMkt twH than tbo P^rench? True 
IbcMn the unsoupuloUB Btatumenta of certain Sng 
atoo Oennuii radical papers we spend two thirds 
^aq^eKouranay but tMomshicb time such barel 
i Mbtattena^bould ai any rate be left to forctzn Joi 

truth b that we Oermanfi are spending annually el^teen t^BtcAu 
ItfotoBUao' mrpo^es, while France spends thirty Eijglanfl ^ten 
J JUily4iwo millions. In uUier [crme the e\p<:oae8 (if out arm;y and 
4f)tt amount to one fifth t^hereas iho^e of the Western Powfrs 
' Kwmvo one fourtlt «{ Uie national revenue Ib fact It la ftnpossi 
»4H»jt^fc«e{i4i[( KSOM W annf m ours at » cbeapet tai«, abo, a* I 
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)nM'^«cl» no 0ermiin would dream. of dewrizuc Us supprea^n— «t 
)ea8t ao Gennan of the middle class,, of wiiose diacontent alone 
we are speaking here. AH this croaking, however, does more mis- 
chief than we Uiink, for by it Europe has gradually been induced 
td believe that we retdly are at the extreme limit of what is bear- 
able, and must soon crush our possible enemies in order to enable 
ourselves to shake off the burden, or, as the French have it« jump 
into ^e water to prevent ourselves being drowned* 
., As to our private finances there is, doubtless, more ground for 
Complahit, The whole of Europe has been suffering under the 
comminrcial and manufacturing crisis, America even more severely 
than Europe. In other countries, however, there is a substantial 
reserve of capital, with which bad times may be met and overcome, 
though not without loss ; while our small savings have for the 
most part been squandered in the wild speculation of 1878-4. An 
excess of production during the first year of peace— a periodically 
feourring financial phenomenon, by the way, but which this time 
tnanjifested itself with more than its usual severity — was followed 
by an obstruction which has not yet come to a complete end, and 
Under which manufacturers and workmen alike still suffer. Be- 
sides which, the unreasonable rise in the wages of the operatives is 
alc^dy beginning to avenge itself, nor can the poor fellows be in- 
duced to see that it is they themselves who have killed the goose 
which laid the golden eggs, or at least rendered her sterile for a 
time, by their impetuous claims. One of the highest authorities ia 
these matters, however, Dr. Engel, declared, as early as 1877, in 
bis reports on the industrial enqueie, the current statements to be 
exoeedlngly exaggerated ; and things have become much better 
s\Ae9* Tlie misery may be great here and there,** says he, "tut 
the- exaggerations are greater still. It appears to be a peculiarity of 
ihi9 (al^rman character to waver continuously between optimism 
and pessimism. The ' take it coolly ' seems to be unknown to us. 
In the years 1870 and 1871 we were not only the bravest, but also 
the most cultivated, and in 1872 even the richest nation of the 
'Wodd^ In 187(5, on the contrary^ we became suddenly, without 
imf tinansition, the most awkward and tasteless of people. In 1877 
we are also the poorest, and in pressing danger of starvation." 
SiucQ these word9 were written, one of the first of German ecooo- 
mistSr Herr Soetbeer, has irrefutably proved that the growth of our 
national wealth has by no means been checked by the depression 
of 1876, and that it is now more rapid than ever. 

Socialism in its present form, that politicizing, democratic social- 
ism which worships Marat and Ferre as its patron saints, lays hold 
on our workmen less extensively and less deeply, maybe, than is 
generally supposed, but still clamorously enough. The public 
imagines the attempts to assassinate the crowned head of the G^r- 
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ifiaii Empire to be so many manifestatkms of this mdntal diteuM ; 
M if, forsooth, a Henry ill., a WiUtam the Silent, a Henry lY., 
hud not fallen victims to the hand of assasshis long ere any one 
dreamed of social democracy ; as if , in onr own pre-sucialistie tunes^ 
not only the French citizen-king and the French Cttsar, bnf also 
the Queen of England at the time of her greatest popularity, the 
r&pablican i^re-ireer Lincoln, the royal predecessor <^ oar own 
emperor, and that monarch himself, in more peaoefol times, had 
never been attacked by lunatics. The discontent as well as -the 
misen^ of the lower classes is, besides, much smaller in Oeniianj 
thuB in Ital^ and Ireland, where universal service is not csif oreed. 
Emigration is by no means caused by this ; the stream exists, and 
win flow a long time still, whether compulsory service is abolished 
or not. And as for socialism, it is redoubtable only where there 
is no true middle class, as in Russia, or where the middle <tlass 
allows itself to be intimidated, as in France. In Germany, which 
has the most numerous middle class in Europe, and a miodle class 
resolved to defend itself, socialism has no more chance of suooess 
than the servile wars and Jaoaueries which have burst forth period- 
ically ever since an otganizea society has existed, and which wOl 
forever burst forth, because society can neither put aa end to in* 
equalitv nor persuade the less- favored classes of the justice of such 
ineqaafitv ; so that exhaustion, resignation, and force*- in other 
terms, labor, religion, and the police, will always be the sole means 
of itnaking tliem submit to their hard let The rapid development 
of German manufactures since 1850 naturally makes the- spread 
of social democracy among the working classes appear more uaim- 
ing than it really is, and we are apt to overlook the consideration 
that if an unari^ied power like the North American state was aMe 
to cope with a widely^spread socialist revolt, and to- quell it in a 
few weeks almost without bloodshed, it would be easy for the 
German state to do the same in as many days, fiesides, the un- 
wise help whidi socialism found in the sympathy of the learned 
middle class is fast being withdrawn, since men's eyes have been 
opened to the danger of playing with such Utopias, and this, la its 
turn, fiias liad a £lutaiy and sobering effect^ even on the lower 
classes. ' '-' ' 

It fs, liowever, not inerely the iq[>prehensioiiof danger Irom wcdail* 
ism which unsettles men's mmds ; there is also a strong- fear lest 
our manufactures, as yet in tiieir infancy, should be damajged, nay 
ruined, by the increase of unconscientious workmanship. The 
rebuff we met with at Philadelphia is not yet forgotten ; we are 
painfully conscious that our manufactures are neither solid nor in 
good taste» and that in the long run their cheapness alone will not 
enable them to stand the test of compelitioa with those of superior 
foreign workmanship. And here, again, we dcvuoe men instead of 
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clrenmi^iBiiceB, aad thfow the blatne 6olely -on oar workmen-fl w^ 
lessnesd and ^e^|ge&oe» wbile, German workmen are 'noUHiousl; 
iR request in foreign countries quite as mucKas Gksnnan eleriistDd 
fijcman: nursery -maids. The disease, which eannut be deolod, lies, 
alas \ much deeper, and is therefore far more difficult V> cure. 
Oaf middle class, which, after all, consumes most, cumot aJIord 
to:puroha8e substantial goods, as the French and English middle 
^ii&A can ; therefore the workmanship must necessarily sufitf. 
W«re we to renounce showy, scamped wares we should have to 
«at' with wooden spoons, and go about in homespuns and un- 
Ueotdted linen. 1 do nut deny that we might be happier andriclier 
under a more primitive simplicity in our outward life thaaheaeath 
our present threadbare luxury de pflRc<?ftt7fe— especially if we wew 
tonpend on our families what is now squandered in taverns in the 
ciceoing. Kor can it be doubted that a less pretentious housdioM 
«^ a more homely life might exercise a purer moral influence 
tipon omselTes, as well as upon those growing up arcHmdus, the 
Wtter particularly 4 for as that indefatigable Jeremiah of Ne^ 
&ennany, Herr Lagarde, has it, *' the tavern {htxeipe) and the cigar 
an; a iartnore effectual means x)f barbarization, ^d a moredemor 
aHzii^ power, than all the Radical theories in thb wodd pot 
tdgeiher ;'* and 

- ♦* . . . to my mindv though I am a iiative heM, ' 

' '^ .; - - And to tho manaer born, it ist a otietom 
; p „ Kore hQii6r*d in the breach tbau the observance ;V 

for*' he who must needs finish his day in malodorous, smoky oe)* 
lars, may be a Liberal, he never can be a free man V* 

How simply did our ancestors live, although relalivelv mnch 
Wealthier than we ! How *' aristocratic" Herder and Schiller ap- 
pear to us with their cane-bottomed chairs and simple poHshed 
tables ! To be sure, our wealth has forsaken us ever since the 
^irty Years' War ; but our middle-class university men, so 
^umerous in Germany, are poorer than ever just now. The sala 
ries of government officials and lawyers' ana doctors' fees do not 
smgment in proportion to the rise in rents and in articles of daily 
(iuusttmplion, for the law of demand and supply needs time to fia^i 
its balance. The official, the clergyman, the schoolmaster of to- 
day, whd earns £200 is, in fact, a poorer man than his father was 
ififh £100, even could he and would he live as his &ther diil 
which our altered circumstances would hardly allow. HCost likelr 
the equilibrium will only be establislied by means of association. 
If, r,^., our book manufacture is nut to ciwindle down into the 
*^. cheap and nasty" species, publishers must be enabled to consider 
themselves independent of private purchasers when there is a 
quesiion of new publications. This, however, would necessitate 
a .development of public libraries^ and a further increase oi the 
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!dfeA^ fi(»l]irkihing eiireulating libraries sufficient to guarantee io 
thepublisbef an immediate sale of «1000 copies of a valuable uen^ 
wi^R to institati(His of tbis sort, so that be might be able to regani 
irhat 18 sold to the few who can afford such luxuries or are obOged 
to buy- professionally, as clear profit. If, again, our already vapidlj 
decliaiog art of engraving is not to be entirely lost, towns and art 
doeieties will have to play the part of cullective art{)atroo3^ for 
the single individuals capable of recognlzing.thesuperiority of a 
valuable engraving over stunting and distorting photogcaphs are 
not rich enough to buy it, and, however great a part our muBcum 
and gallerv systeni may have played in promoting the balf-ctdture 
of the nation, we shall have to resort to association whenever don-» 
temporary works of art or of art manufacture are concerned, oii 
account of our financial circumstances and the -democratic chQiHO* 
ter of our soci^y. Besides, this as well as other fotms of i^ssooia^ 
tion bfiive long since been called into life by our middle classea^ 
Private gardens and grounds, indli^nsable to the Engltshnmn and 
Freacbman, are replaced in Germany by public walas where Out 
mtddl6H6lass citizen sips his coffee and smokes bis cigar among « 
bnodred Others of his own rank ; the luxury of a ball at Ms own 
bo&se-beliig beyond his means, ho subscribes to public balfe, lirbGore 
Ms sons and daughters are free to enjoy an amusement wMch<ii 
denied to .thfi.yetung people of the same class in other countries ; 
he cannot. afford to entertain his giiests with good t^hamber-music 
or celebrated^ public singers, but he is a member of some musical 
seciett-jor } pablie orchestral ussodatioa for cheap concert!^ jt^hoci 
he and his family, have opportunities of hearing the. best music per^ 
formedrb^ ttee best artists, such as the Parisian and the Londoner 
have oii^ begun tii knoW since the existence of the Pasdeloup and 
the Monday I'opular Concerts, and such as no provincial in £ng^ 
land or Franoe is ali^e to enjoy at any price. 

However this may be, it .is an undeniable fact that our middle 
class is. in a bad wiiy, and that to assure it that it is only passing 
through a period of transition is but a poor attempt at consolatiuh/ 
Are note all historical moments periods of transition? History 
never^ stands atill ; the question is. only, how long this period.o£ 
transitiim iaJikdy to last? . The. old purely intellectuaL and ideal 
German ;life^ - with its material poverty, seems forever loi^ ; the 
new public and realistic life is poor inwardly, and irretrievably 
false oatwiirdly. Our traditions of the past and our aspiratiohs 
for the f utare are sadly at variance with each other. How zxe we 
to get rid of this discord ? Is it by going back to the past, suppose 
ing this to be possible? Is it by giving up our traditions, and 
forming a new state of things adapted to a merely external exist- 
ence? Or is it bv conciliating the old and the new ? And if wtt 
lidmit this IreconciHation to be. the task of our tiMes, what aie th« 
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m(5aiis by which we can perform it with least risk, avoiding (00 
hazardous and costly experiments on the one hand, and that con- 
venient free-and-easy nonchalitnceon the other which so often eon* 
ceals itself beneath general thoughts and terms ? A reconciliation 
is certainly needed ; for the deepest, most legitimate reason for our 
dissatisfaction does not lie so much in our disHppointment after 
havint? attained long-wished-for benefits, nor in the necessity we 
are under of fighting out the hard political and ecclesiastical battles 
which have been forced upon us by the new st«te, nor in the in- 
cessant wounds inflicted upon our susceptibilities by envious and 
suspicious nei^bors, nor in the material burdens and privations 
we are now groaning under, nor even in the outward dispropor- 
tion between the claims and wants cf our middle class, and their 
means of sustaining these claims and satisfying these wants ; it 
lies rather in the inward disharmony which is felt in that very por- 
tion of the nation which, properly speaking, ought to be the nursery 
of our national culture. Now this inward disharmony has its 
source in our half -culture, and as the half- educated are always dis- 
contented, so does the present predominant dissatisfaction of the 
Germans principally sprmg from the preponderance of the half- 
educated. But of this another time. 

Eabl HiiiLBBBAin}, in the Contemporary, 



THE MIGRATION OF POPULAR STORIES. 

Th8 preference for an explanation of facts which calls for little 
effort of thought to another which makes large demands on it is 
natural and intelligible. If we find the same custom in many dif- 
ferent countries, we infer more readilv that it was carried from 
one of these countries into the rest, than that it has come down 
from the common ancestors of the inhabitants of these lands in 
some remote age. When we find popular stories, of a very com- 
plicated and remarkable character, in Scotland and Germany, in 
Scandinavia, Persia, and India, we are at once disposed to adopt 
the conclusion that their presence in the West is the result of direct 
communication with the East in historical and, perhaps, during 
comparatively modem times. This attitude of mind is to a certain 
extent lustiffable. Much wit and ingenuity may be wasted in 
attemptmg to prove the lateral transmission of two or more given 
stories from times preceding the migration of divided tribes from 
their common home, when ccmclusive evidence may be forthcom- 
Ine to show that we are dealing with instances of direct borrowing. 
The ground over which such &cu8SionB lead us needs wsry walk- 
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ing; but Umay be well to have our eyes open, to the dangej^ of 
conuniU'mg ourselves with undue haste to either conclusion. If 
we eay of some Norse or Teutonic tale that it found its way into 
Europe through some of those vast Oriental collections which are 
known to have been brought together in times later by many cen- 
turies than the Christian era, our mistake is not a trifling or a harm- 
less one, if it can be shown that European Aryans were well 
acquainted with it at a time anterior to the date of the mythical 
founding of Home or the era of Nabonassar—in other words, at a 
time preceding the compilation of the Hitopadesa, and possibly 
even of the Panehatantra, by fourteen or fifteen hundred years. 
Our mistake would in this case be mischievous, not merely as 
coomiitting us to a conclusion not borne out bv evidence* but as 
putting out of sight one of the most astonishing facts in the history 
of the hiunan race. If stories gathered, by Grunm or others, from 
the lips of peasants and their wives, almost in our own duy, were 
told by Greek nurses or mothers to their children two or three 
thousand years ago, it is absolutely certain that their introduction 
into Europe is not owing to the activity of mediaeval Christendom 
and the contact with the East brought about by the Crusades or 
any other events of more modern histoiy. 

Our first duty, therefore, with regard to any story is to ascer- 
tain, to far as it may be possible to do so, the earliest time at which 
it is found in the written literature of the country to which it is 
traced, and then to determine, so far as the evidence may warrant 
our determining, how long it may have been known in that country 
before it was committed to writing. Of the manjr ndsconceptions 
which have hindered the settlement of such questions or diverted 
them to a false issue, not a few could never have sprung up if the 
ancient literature of the Hellenic tribes had been examined without 
prejudice or partiality. The truth is that Englishmen are still, or 
have been almost to the present time, brought up under the im- 
pression that the epic, lyric, and tragic poems which delighted 
Athenian hearers or readers had nothing in common with the 
poems and stories which have come to us in a distinctively Teu- 
tonic or English dress ; and no attempt has been made to ascertain 
whether and how far the prose writings of Greek historians and 
mythogTHf^ers brin^ before us stories which form part of the 
native popular tradition or folk-lore of northern Europe* On the 
contrary, if the subject was ever touched upon at all, boys were 
led to read the Iliad and Odyssey, an4 to work their way through 
the dramas of the Greek tragic poets u«der the firm belief that 
they contain nothing With which children in our nurseries are fa- 
miuar in other shapes. Under the influence of this belief, which 
they never thought of calling in question, some have gone on to 
luppose that tho stories told to English or German children were 
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heiaev Ibid to 6hildt«ii in! Athens or "Boihe before the darrfn 'O^ 
Chridtiahity i and a few perhaps have tri<$d to ^nd reasotm for the 
huKrVelifBid f a^ that the Iliad knd th« Odyssey, the. ucfes >of 
Pdiid&i:'^ and lh6 plays of iBschylUs and Sophd&led should be madk 
up of nuKteriuls wholly di^reut from those which have famished 
oar nitrseihr tales, or even the Saga literature of the I'eUtmrie 
BHtT&na. 'fiiat these ^oems and dramas, the works of the hi);$hest 
banian g^nius^ should contain auv matter such as th&t i^hlch hai^ 
beed imoulded into the stories ol Cinderella or Blue Be&rd, or 
]l^dts, or Beauty and tlie. Beast, was a thought not to be entsiv; 
tamed for a monieut l%e : dignity of the; Greek epic or tragic 
pde&^ould not have looped to the use of such mateiikls, eveu if 
they hcd ^nown them : but the commou impresiaiun sdll iS, that» 
tiiey did not know them. In so thinking and speaking We are ho 
wi^rthau the learned men who set to wot'k to explain wJiy li jaii 
of water weighed no heavier wil^ a fish; in it thani it weighed with'- 
out the Hah,^ The danger of neglecting or passing over the 'evi4 
demee which would correct these mistakeu impcetisionrmayHbi 
best shown by citing one or two examples as to which it inayilie 
safely said that ho room is left for reasoniable doubt. 

iQc tJie popular tal^ of northern Europe, one of the most ftmHinr 
is that of the Master Thief. The question is whether this story .waa 
known ill Germany or Bcandina via, or in aiiy other part of "Eatape^ 
before :the middle ages of our era, ' or whether it: was not. Ja 
ProfessorMaxMaller'sbelief it was first . brought ^t)in ikala 1^ 
means of the Arabic translation of the Httopadesa^ kiiown:^:^ 
Ealila and Dimna. This loonduslon, h& admits^ could not Imi 
maintained if the tale were found in Herodotus, in whose, time tbs 
traitislatidns of the Hitbpad^a had; of course,: not yet ^^eaclied 
£ni!Opei.aud the compihttioh of the Pancbatantra; which furnished 
the 'materials of the Hitopadesa, was still a thing of the disCinl 
figure.; If it were so fohnd, we should, he allows, be obliged to 
inehide the; Master Thief within the most primitive'stock of Ajfyan 
lore^ But speaking of the story of the Braiiman and the Qoat, told 
Bi the Hitopadesa, he adds : 

; *' ^There; is nothing in the story: of the two sons of. the architect 
"Who robbed the ti^sUry of .Httamjpsinttos^whic^ tarns on the trick 
(rf^ the Masted: 'phief.. .There: were, tiiievjes more: jorleSs xi&ieft& 
Egypt^s welLaa iif^ India, aaid .some of Uieiralratagems. were. posaii^ 
bly the same at all times. But thereiaakern and weU^defined 
humor in the story of the Brahman and his deference to public 
o]>inion. Of this there is ho trace in the anecdote told by Herodo* 
tus. That anecdote deals witli mere matter of fact, whether im* 
aginary or historical. The stury of Rliampsinitos did enter into 
the popular literature of Europe, but through a different diannel. 
We find it in the Gesta Romanorum, where Octavianus hsa takeu 
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fbe pkee of HIiampBiiiitoft^ and we caa Itardly doubt that It 
ori^aUkllsr from Herodotos." 
"t So far as this tale is concerned, the question must be set attest 
if & caa be shown that not merely the adventures^ but the title of 
file Master Thief, were well known in Europe for ages before the 
€kssta Komanoruni came into existence. If this can be sliown^ 
t^ere will be nu need and no temptation to trace the Norse, Teu- 
taid(.% and Irish yersions of the legend to the Gesta. To 60 so 
would be onljr to multiply diflSculties unnecessarily. Of the Hito^ 
padesa atocyt then, we may note, first, that it says nothing of ai 
cdgnUr fraternity of thieves, nothing of a rivalry among them«; 
ikothing of the pre-eminence of one who was never known to fail» 
and therefore* of course, that it dues not mention bis distinctive 
title. Of tlie several versions of. the Must»r Thief ^ on the utlier 
ha^id, we must remember that not one ascribes the lossea of his 
victims to any deference to oublic opinion ; and thus* without goii^ 
f iHthsr; we mav be juslifiea in doubting whether the stor^ of the 
Bn^man and the GOatlias more than a very distant connection witli 
one'ortwoof the incidents embbdied in the story of the.Mastec 
Thief, while it certainly has nothing to do with its leading idea.^^ 
Tiie Hitopadesa tale is, indeed/ very simple, if not very meagre.. It 
Bierely tells us of a Braiiman who, on beiujf^ assured by tJu;ee tble^ea 
ia^mucession that the goat which he carried on h£s back was a 
d^, cast uJS the animal, and so left it as a prize for the knaves, 
^9S[£a hflid adopted this mode of cl^atidg him. But it does not: say 
tiuKt these three rogues were striving for the masteir among Ihem- 
sdvee ; and if they had been so striving they could not thus have 
worked in concert. 

: The gist of this story, Professor Max Mfiller remarks, is *' tliat 
a^mah will beheve almost anything, if he is told the same by thxee 
different people." But in truth it is not easy to discern any real 
sfihaity between the Hiiopadesa tale and the European traditions 
of'tbe Master Thief ; and the moral of the latter, if they have any 
moral at aU, seems to be very different. Instead of showing that 
the seemingly independent testimony of two or three witne&ses 
w^ pass at once for truth with the credulous, they seem rather to 
point out that there are some who cannot be taught by eznerience; 
l%etaies themselves give their key-note with'smgular plainness; 
When, in the German story, he returns to his father's hovel with 
all the pomp of wealth, the youth replies to tbe question how his 
riches liave been gained by saying, '^I have been a Uiief ; but do 
not be frightened, I am a Master Thief. Neither lodes nor bolts 
aTUil agaitist me; whatever I wish for is mine.' He is one in 
Whom the power of thiei^ing is inborn. He needs no teachings, and 
blsflist:ezploi£s are as mighty and as successful as his last. The 
ij^^sasing difficulty of tlie tasks imposed upon, him excites. nut th<$ 
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least feeding of f^ar or hositaiion ; and in the xnraf I whicfa. iinrari- 
abljr employs the means-best fitted to obtain the desired ends then 
Is no malignity and no spite, but always a genial humor, trMch 
delights in the absurdity of the positions in which his victims i^aee 
themselves. These characteristics mark the three versions of the 
^ry, which may be found in Grimm's ** Household Tales," in 
Basent's '* Tales from the Norse," and in Campbell's **Popttlitr 
Tales of the West Highlands.*' The question, is. When did the 
myth of which we have these three closely allied forms find its way 
into fiurope ? 

In the pages of Herodotus we have a singular story, which he 
ascribes to the reign and the capital of the Egyptian king Rhamp* 
sinitos. In this legend the wealth of . the king is filched from his 
treasury by the sons of the architect, who on his death-bed reveals 
to them Uie method by which he had retained the power of enter- 
ing it without the owner's knowledge. Finding his stores dwin- 
dling away, the king places a trap within the house. Being cangM 
ij^ this trap, the younger brother prevails on the elder to cut off bis 
head; and Bhampsinitos on entering the ohambec is not onlj 
astounded at finding a headless body, but terrified by the knowl- 
edge that at least one of his spoilers was still at large. It is at 
^is point of the story that a series of incidents begins, which show 
the unfailing wit and success of the thief who had no peer. . In- 
violable custom demanded that the bodies of the dead 3h0uld.be 
duly mourned ; and the kin§ fully counts on speedy dis^^veay, 
when he orders his guards to impale the body on a: wall, and bring 
before him any one whom they might find mourning for Jhim. Be* 
solved that the body should have the due rites* of burial, the mother 
tellsher surviving son that unless he forthwith brings it to her she 
will reveal everything; and the thief, loading some asses with 
wine-skins, drives them under the wall where the guards are keep- 
ing watch, and then, loosening the strings of two or three of th^ 
allows, the liquor to escape. Housed by his frantic cries of dis- 
tress and calls for help, the soldiers hasten to the rescue ; but they 
are more intent upon catching the wine in their cups and drinking 
it than on fastemog the skins. At length Hieir. entreaties over- 
c0mo: the. reluctance of the thief,, and receiving more and more 
wine:.lbey drhik ^emselves into insensibility. The thief, of 
course, takes away the body ; and its disappearance more than ever 
perplei^es the king, who now makes use of his daughter to disoorer 
the criminal. The effort Is vain The thief plu^ in her ^ixn^ 
the hand of a dead man, and so escapes from her grasp. The king 
feels that no other course is now before him than to win his friend- 
ship by offering him his daugliler, and un the celebration of the 
marriage he is told by Rhampsinitos that the Egyptians are clev- 
erer than all other men, but that he in his thievery is cleverer than 
all the Egyptians, 
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Uolesd tbo Egyptian people of the days of Herodotus are to iM 
regarded as a portion of the Aryan race, the presence of this lep:end 
in the Nile Valley is a perplexing fact, which can be^ explained 
seemingly only on the hypothesis of not infrequent intercourse be- 
tween E^ypt and India. The flattering unction to Egyptian vanity 
with whidi the story is wound up might easily be brought in l^ 
men who were well aware that the myth was not one of Egyptian 
growth. But it is not less clear that if be not Egyptian, it must 
be borrowed. There is no doubt a class of myths which are com- 
mon to all mythical systems alike, whether Aryan or non- Aryan ; 
but these myths all belong to the primary or organic stage of de- 
velopment, and their general characteristics may be easily discor- 
ered. The phenomena of day and ni^ht or of the seasons must to 
a certain extent impress all mankind m the same way. There is, 
therefore, nothing which is of necessity dlstinctiTely Aryan in 
phrases which speak of the sun as the child of the diu*kness or of 
the dawQ ; of the night as the daughter of the sun or the twilight ; 
of the sun itself as compelled to move in a fixed track, hence as 
under the doom uf ceaseless toil, a bondman or a slave. From all 
these phrases a large crop uf stories might ^ring up everywhere ; 
but the diaracter and sequence of their incidents would differ 
completely, except among tribes who had carried away at least the 
framework of the tales from the common home of tiieir forefathers. 
Thislt^nd of the treasure-house of Rhumpslnitos is not one of 
this class. The leading ideas or the framework of the tale basing 
once giv^, we can imagine that the ingenuiihr of later generations 
might refine on the subneties of the Master Thief ; but we cannot 
suppose that a series of ideas so singular could suggest themselves 
to many minds, or even totwomlnos independent^. If ftbe sup^ 
posed, as some have been inclined to think, that the old inhab* 
it^tsof the Nile Valley belonged to the Aryan stock, the difficulty 
is at once removed ; but the substantial identity of the tale with 
stories found in India, Germany, Norway, and Scotland is beyond 
doubt The Indian story, however, is not that of the Brahman 
mi the GkMkt in the Hitopadesa, but the tale of Karpara and Gata 
related by Somadeva Bhatta of Cashmir, in his Eatha-sarit- 
:»gara, or Ocean of the Stream of Narrative, a collection made 
early:i]i the twelfth century, and itself professedly an abridgment 
of the older collection, known as the Vribut-Eathft. Here, as in 
the E^jrptian tale, we have a king, a king's daughter, and a room 
ia which he places his child as well as his treasures ; but the 
thieves are more clumsy. The elder brother enters, not by posh- 
iug aside a movable stone, but merely by making a hole through 
the wall. Stayinsr too long, he is caught in the morning and 
hanged, having tfme only to warn his brother to carry away ibe 
princess. From this point the legend follows mucn the $am9 
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^coiUi«6 with that of Rimmpsloitos. The body of BEftfpttrtttJ*- Mt- 

^posed, and the necessarj itmount of jxiaarnii]^ imi9t fr^igiwo 

through for It. This the surVivliiig brother^ Gala, aecompyf^to ^ 

dakhing on the grouod a karpara, or piot.of :fi€»r^tid^^lK:lil6li^g. 

: ** :A1b8 for my precious karpara T* words whkh the gsa^fliii^ nQg^ 

ctts uttered for the loss of the broken, pipkin. The iridic ?c^t^ Fine 

follows, and the body is. stolen away ; but wJbieiL Itefr l^ii^ imls 

forth a proclamation promising his daughter inxRarrlageio^a.lliiQf 

tA such consummate skill, the priiK^eas bids 0ata bewai?e^ nod ^<^ 

inake Uieir escape together frf)m the oountrsr*' 71i9..3llManiitl 

identity of thre tale with the Egyptmn tradittonr^^a^n^t^ ^ue9* 

t j<9>ned ; but the latter assuredly could, not be deriT04 if rdisaL tbe 

Vrihat-Katba, which was probably not in'«^iateQGejlNr'ii9jdtonps» 

^houjsgwd years after the time of Herodotus^ and ipei^asis m^ ooe 

will nlaitits^n that the Egyptian TO^ion It tkuftor]^Bal^l4U0 i»jrfii 

;jttS-giTen:by Somadera Bhatta. r . %z ;!■ I v' .;^ 

:. The ide^ that tbe stonr in HiMTodotna fnr&ifilledihftinafee^fab I(t 

jibe Teutonic, Korse, and Celtic Ycr^ns of tbe Maater^l^ef ^wcmld 

vbe st^Gcely less absurd In these versions; the nureatif e «xbjy^ 

^great changes in detail ; but the framework. cemaloa:;thft:^ same, 

and the general spirit of tkem^this in tto: way. altera^ jIX «!mj 

ztecf^saary to note that the thief isde8cribi9d^as.ikJUQgSBtiui!l7!/Sllm w 

'blender youth, whose modest and unptctendii^udenleaiioif.^wiHild 

^n&fer lead strangers to snspeet Ins astonishing Adr0itimft and 

power. In ieach of these versions the place of the king k^li^n \s 

.A .^ei&lthy nobleman, whose daughter in the-l^QiBe and dBoetUHi 

stories tecomes the wife of the thief. Tiie GterBan liale^ldQOfi 

makes DO mention of any daughter, and i^ indeed* tte.no^ 

meagre of the three. In it we are told that the tbiet jWBoljyes to 

face the count in his castle, and is told that hejcan esosfiordeilb 

only if he succeeds in stealing the ooimt^s fatbrite h(»rBe\^l^rxii8^ 1^ 

'stable, then in taking away thd cotrntierpatie fnwoi hiabe(d,'Vhiie 

rhe and his wife are asleep, atid lastly instiling Hieptiroon ^ 

derk out of the church. The first of these t<bBli» ^ pg^Qnaied bj 

precisely the same means which the thief employs in 4&»^ Hindtt 

ilnd Egyptian stories. The guards are stnptded, WHh ^jdrfkfOMd 

irme, and the thief rides up to thiaeastleon the.fttqksa bome^ ^« 

. fiecond he accomplishes by meatis of a coirpse whicltbe mdbes np 

tto the window of the room in which the cowt 9l«pt v The tetter. 

: hearing the noise, points a pistol at the figure and. fidos ; .gnd- tbe 

: thief immediately lets the body fall to :&e groHUnd^ TKh^.^'^ 

tnuint comes down to bury the dead man, the; tJDief hiislena J^.the 

chamber and obtains the bed-corering from the oomWs;9n:tbe 

T>le& of needing a shroud, and theriDe:onlh$^p]eftihati U>f|^^y 

lair to bury with him, that for Which he.h^ perijijed iiia life. 

Although this faaeident is not found in the BeiodolMW ^lH^i^'V^ 



to wel^t(ri>o^I>«retlxe<tife lieremade of Hib corpse with ih« way 

1mJWlMli^t^i(^de$A'mm*ii himdisiised \a the Bgyptiaa t^e. Tb^ 

«^cx»ii|ilMlfiteHt.of tie third Uuritts; likv the otber incident 9 txf tbe 

Iti^gi^di^M^ted'Mrith jg^cerhami^r and vvgor in the Norse version, 

-ib''lind(HiLlJhe thief, oTimbing into a tree, tells the priest that he Is 

im*^%iigyr«eiii tO' aiinbunoe to him that he sheald be tnien up alive 

^M» 1^i8ir<«ifoir1n9 pl^'s ssfee, that at a given time he would 

^^OMlte^fOt>ldm^withm sank* and that all bis worldly^ gnods must be 

i^M htm bl»p^4nihifi^ dlnis^-foooiw Completely taken in, the prieRt, 

tfrlKi^lkMlatl^hed attfa0«eblemaiii fct aliowtng himself to be auped, 

fA«|BalMb^irfa»eWelliei^mon, telling his parishioners of his fltp- 

'|»^(MMilii^'ftSeetision. Th6 result is that his goods are 8tulen,mnd 

^ilKlMliafi^t^^bmtsed and batteriid in ^he sack. 

' -<^Of.'^1il^ llieidtfnt' wehtnre no tracein the Herodotean tale, nor 

fii«Witoi|i|peafi|y tfaaic><rf :Earparaattd G^ta ; but we find it In a 

totally different connection in the very remai^able story of Champa 

-I^oeert^^ated^bj^'Miss F^m^ri^ her volume entitled *' Old Deccan 

/iliq^^^llbtettlitbrycWill eall for some furthernotiee. For the pres- 

^jeiitr/iW9$'^1iarfa?tOBidrk that inScbtlaild the legend of the Shifty 

.Isad^ (tt^nts * aTinuiih ebsaer likeaess to ' the Egyptian myth than 

~^2thev the Horse or 4he Oerraan' versions. We cannot, or coarse, 

'flrtl/tt>illqjBlM«l|0«ti$^«I«3e^re8emblanoe to the Herodotean tale ex - 

1iibite(^1a^the:tra#tkutiidiieh Pausanias rehites of the treasury of 

illp^aa»i^lixiltt JbiyTroplumios ami Agamedes, who aol^ve oneof 

'/fh€VlktkeB i^t^it^h IxmoTed from the outside. Bete, again, a 

risMX»^^t;'^^u5'Biyi\enB isnstonnded to fiadthe body of Aga- 

^m(Jde»/^biUB0ii^dhi£l be^oarriisd away by Trophonlns. In tms 

'iosl&iads if ttHty, of comae, be liaid that the localizing of this tale in 

oH«Halr>was'thb result of direct borrowing froni the Heiodotean 

iUKi^ttyo:^ bttt tbii^ ezplaiiatioh can scarcely be received without 

ttkueHtfiii^vihg;' The detaib nf the Celtic legend are certainly 

nuMfd bOMWdrthy/ <Tbe Shifty Lad hf^re ^oes through his time of 

^j^«ptlftja:e-anller ^e -Black Kogoe, whom he tricks to his death. He 

"neKt^Migi]tte$ himself tn a carpentek', with wh<Hn he agrees to plunder 

i^thBlfixiir*e Uieft^dre-Chahibef. The snare «et in this case is a heg$- 

^^uiA*i|>fi«iof€ nit^; intocwhich tlMs wHght sinks upto hinneck. 

t^!]%e ftfamd Mpf>li^ln:aDtt his^idioalders.^^es as much g^d as be 

::ienf^e«l4^^aDd^ YhiefDv^STveepIng: eff^the carpenter's haHi, leaves: Ms 

Jtiocbf in the 4^sk. ^Tte icing' now consults a Seanagttl, who advises 

IHtutilll^r^^utd «' set ttto trunk ahfft on the points of the spears of 

-l^eOKi^Ulbrs, to berearrfiied frcmi town to town, to see if they could 

tec^My^one at all to take sorrow fat it" As they pass the car- 

' penter'« h^se bis wife cries out in her distress ; but the thief cuts 

'.t^ao^lf With an adze, and makes the captain believe tbat the cry 

WaET'ciiUded by s^ituw at his hurt. This is followed by the bang- 

iBg^f'^fhe bodfy OtB Atte^, the soldiers leceiving strict cnrdets to 
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seise any one who should atttimpt to take.it down ; but they are, ef 
course, tempted to drink themselves to sleep, and the thief carrie* 
off the corpse. The sequel is perhax)S in still closer accordance 
with the Herodotean version ; and Mr. -Campbell, who gives us the 
Celtic tale, duly notices the theory that these incidents have l>eea 
spread among the people by those members of their families who 
study the classics of the ^*otch universities." This theory, he 
adds, involves the further supposition that '* these books have 
been read at some time so widely in Scotland, as to have become 
known to the laboring population who speak Gaelic, and so long 
ago as to have been forgotten by the instructed, who speak JBngUsh 
and study foreign languages. " 

That the five stones thus far noticed are simply variations of one 
myth we may now very safely maintain ; and it is also proved 
that the legend in Herodotus could not possibly be derived from 
either the Katha-sarlt-sa^ara or Panchatantra. But inasmuch as 
the Egyptian tradition is m substance the same as those of northern 
Europe, Professor Max Muller's conclusion that the Story of the 
Master Thief could not be known to Herodotus, because the transla- 
tions from the Hitopadesa had not yet found their way westward, 
and indeed were not yet in existence, falls to the ground. Hiere 
remains one. more fact connected with these legends, which ia moise 
astonishii^ than anr which we have yet noarked. The sorcaUed 
Homeric Symn to Hermes is undoubtedly older than the faistory 
of Herodotus— how much older it might be m^ to ^irm. But 
for Thjucydides these hymns were certainly the work of Homor, 
and he speaks of them as having been composed in times which 
even in his day were ancient. The one addressed to Hermes dwells 
on the exploits of a child so slender and weak that none who see 
him in this form can credit him with the possession of gigantic 
{)ower and superhuman subtlety. He is, in short, the slim and lithf 
youth whom the count or the squire of northern stories cannot . 
bring themselves to regard with any fear. Yet there are no secret 
places into which he cannot penetrate ; there are no treasures 
which he cannot filch away ; and when his thievish work is done, 
he reassumes his old appearance of innocence and weakness. The 
hymn speaks of him as born in the early morning, when he sings 
sweetly to himself in his cradle, playing gently with the cradle- 
clothes. But in an hour or two be rises up and fashions for him- 
self a lyre with the shell of a tortoise which he finds in front of the 
cradle, and after bringing forth from it for a little while some beau- 
tiful stirring melodies, he hurries with gigantic paces over hiU and 
valley to the mountains where the cattle of Phesbus are feeding. 
These he drives away by tortuous paths which make the task of 
tracking him hopeless ; and when Apollo at last finds him, he has 
pMMd thxuugh the bolt-hole of the cave, and is again whispering 
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to himself in his cradle, What can a child a fefw himra old Ihiow 
of cattle or of thieving? Still there is roguery in his eye, and 
when he has made his defence he utters a soft whistling sound to 
show, perhaps, how entirely it should be believed. In spite of hia 
anger a smile is forced to the face of Phcebus ; and in the sup- 
pressed amusement which the whole adventure gives him we have 
the counterpart of a very striking feature in the Norse version of 
the story. Tne squire may be vexed at finding himself in every 
case outwitted ; but he cannot help laughing at bis own discom- 
fiture, and still more at the (roubles of the parson. lu this yersioa, 
o&e of Qie trials which he imposes on the thief is that oC stealing 
from him his own horse while he is riding it ; and an incideiS 
closely in accordance with this, but not mentioned in the Hymn to 
l^ermes, is given in the well-known stanza of Horace : 

Te, bovea olim nisi reddidfsees 
Per dolnm amotas. paeram Qiinaci 
Voce dam terret Yianus pharetra 
Rlsit ApoMo. 

In all the forms of the myth, except in the Teutonic version in 
Gsimm's collection, the thief marries Vhe daughter of the king, 
nQhieman« or squire, whose treasures and property he has stolen, 
laothier winrds, the old wrong is atoned, and a league of amity 
set: npi between them. This is the special point of the tale related 
inthe Homeiic hjy^mn, in which Phcebus Apollo is the king, count, 
or squire. It is impossible to resist the plunderer ; it is, therefore, 
betKir to make him the guardian of the cattle, which otherwise he 
wili.slieal without leave or license, and the proffer is accompanied 
by the solemn promise that the child or youth shall be honored for- 
evei foy the title of the Master Thief. 

Tovto ytip oHv nal ircnra ftcT' dSavdro^S yipaS l|e(S, 
APX02 *HAHTEaN KeKXtfoeai ^ftara ndvra^ . 

Here, then, we have demonstrative evidence, not merely that the 
stor^ of the Arch Thief or Master Thief was known iu Europe, for 
many centuries probably, before the time of Herodotus, but that 
the Qrdeks were perfectly familiar with the title^ and that this 
title, \u fact, lay at the very root of the myth. On the Rhampsi- 
nitos stoiy we need lay no stress. It is valuable chiefly as proving 
that the legend was not first brought into the West by translations 
from the Hitopadesa ; but although Herodotus speaks of it as an 
%yptian tradition, it b^ no metms follows that he was rightly in- 
formed. Egyptians might easily localize a tale which they had 
received ori^ally from Greeks or any othta^ ; and the story of 
Hyrieoa, Trophonios, and Agamedes is conclusive evidence that 
the myth existed in Hellas in a distinctively Greek form. We am 
Bcarcdy suppose that the tale related by Pausanias is of post-Heror 

dvtean growth ; aud tb^ fact that HerodQtu^ do?ii not notice It: 



whole mass of Hellenic mythology, and it is only on|{ieJt^a9tpii|s. 



of: ^ua.i^nial'kiipwtedg^ thajt: ^f\^cf^tfi^n^t.;fm,wm^ 
many writers on myths, closely lesembliiig ^^^^^^^iw^^fJH; 
W48re themselrea speaking. Tho value 6i ihenoja^Ac 
immeasuraUly greater^ It places beyond doubt (ji^ffc^ .t^tlm 
myth formed part qI the folk-lore of Ilelleiuc Uihea foiv.^[^^,;ceQ* 
lories before the compilation of tb(» VrjibAt-K^tk^^ ina^uUpE'^i^^l^ 
tantra» and it also discloses its origihf Tjbe ouws of Vf^^n^'t^ 
the. cattle of India, and (hese are ^nmistal^ibly sthekf^l^fi^^^Qf 
oloudst which are driven along by tl^e wind.^ But tbte^^QOiC^ 
blow either softly or strongly, and therefore^ the wi^4,fs,nbtb^^ 
thief, but a singer pr hairper. The powers of miia^i^ 1^4 pfwtheQ 
are inherently his pwn ; and though Jae may ro9t .upxfqr^^&lnfi 
fury ,1 in his gentler moods he can call forih ispuixas that 4^ aH 
hearts with gladness. The covenant represented By the^^ a^itrc|kd 
ftf the thief witlv the daughter of the )slnZf count.^pf ^qiiijp99.'ia m 
oorthera versions is here represented by the compact VhvpH^jqi re- 
turn, for the rod of wealth, secures to Phoebus f copx fl^orin^ ihe 
divine power of song^ The renl nature of the. i^aU;rial ttom "ftX^ 
the story has grown up is laid bue in every line of the bymn* The 
wind caa peuctrate into tangled thickets and my8terii>^u9 /o^tes ; 
Uie wind-god, therefore, thinks that he may fairly ask|9i^)]^ wis 
dom of the sun-god, who sees and knows aiiibings* Id l£Co>oa^ 
accordance with the facts of the outward world, l^e is iol^ that 
Ibis request cannot be granted* but he m^ay.obtain ji wiisd^^Jfar 
surpassiag that of man by hoMing converse witkihe boary dsters 
w1h> dwell in the clifts of Parnassus. To crowii (he,i^Qfllf,"vo 
have in hymns of the Rig Veda precisely the sainc coifcej^tlons of 
the wind which have shaped the western myth. Jk tliose (i^mbs 
Kudr^ is the father of the Maruts, the winu whose ''shout inakes 
allmen red forward over the whole space of ih^.e^irjh.*^. Like 
Ht^rmes, Rudra is "the bountiful,*' "the gracious/^ andHiis his 
fertilizing power ; but like him and the Shifty Lad,)i^is,at^ .the 
lord of thieves, the robber, the cheater, the dec<uver, 'the/lord of 
pilferers and robbers." ■':-'.';.' 

This evidence can lead us to but one, conclusion. * TW .i^t^ry o! 
the Master Thief was not brought into Greece or into' ip^Mieni 
Europe by any communication pi Greeks or Teutons witk^ Aryan 
tribes after they had planted themselves in the, Indl^ii peninsula. 
Jt is useless to refer it to the intercourse between lhe£ast. a^d'^esl 
^used by the conquests of Alexander, or even by the wj^'wlth J 
parios and Xerxes, because the Hymn to Hermes is Qld/^/{»r6b- 
fiJbly by ^any centuries, than the earliest of theseeventsZ J'J^'must 
iMlong therefore to that cUss of myths which the ahccw>ni of 
Wfxiv^ G.r^B* Celts^ Te^toqs, aud S<?aqf^llwvii^na^ cfjj^ 
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iMk:tb^J%-ftmi^^Qre or leM developed, from Iheir ceoikminb 
prfmer^I bdlne. ^ - ^ 

11%<^ t^ptafltm t6 cbnoek^ the storj of Pftncb Phal Baneo iti^ 
Vm Breii 8^ ^* D^eecuh Tales." ifrtth that of the Bnake Leaves ia 
Wimi^'js coIjfect}6D, as an instance of direel borrowing, might be 
felt jjeH^apseyen more stroQgly. Neither of these two tales htt9<e 
foahdffs way hito "Written Uteratnre until quite lately ; but in tbt» 
former ^vttJjnSfBd t>f a young prince killed in lumping the seventii 
hedgie of SpeatJit, ^thin ivliich the Dawn-maiden was imprisoned*' 
file t«}ah^ts.iired of seeing 80 many men die in-order to Win hen 
md he ord^s thai his daughter sh^l be taken away with the dead 
body andrkbandoned in a lungle. There she hears two jackals talk* 
ing, Slid letitrns that he might be brought to life ugaitf, if some-of 
(he le^reS of a ciertafn tree were ** crushed and a little of the Joioe 
pot into the, rajah's two ears and upon his upper lip, and somo 
nppii the sj^iear wounds in bisstlde.*^ The German story is that of 
die tmstmd of a pHnecss, who makes avow that she Will marry 
DO one whid would not promise that, if she should die first, he 
would let l^msdf be buried alive with her. Shut up with his 
wifie"^^ body he i^ees a shake creeping out of a comer of the vaulty 
and, t&inkmg ft was coming to feed on the corpse, he cut it into' 
threej^iece^ with -his sword. Another snake, which now crawled 
ont, retreated Oxif seeing its companion dead, and returned wt^ 
threegreenleayes in its mouth. Joining the three pieces of Che 
dead snake 'to^thet, it put a leaf on each wound, and the serpen(^ 
thos^restoiid'to )ifi^ ciiwled away with the other. The husband 
nowilac^ thc^ letdf on the mouth and eyes of his wife's body, aiMl 
her ufe als^ is restored. -^ It is of course possible that the story may 
hatebera carried fi^Gerniany to India or from India to Germany 
l^idiln iHe:lti$t two or three centuries, although, from the scant 
comnhmicktion- bcftweeh the two countries, as well as f rom tho 
wide difCerences fii the setting ^nd details of the legends,^ this Is in 
a vrir^ hig^ degjrec dnlilcely. But the specwlation is superfluous, 
The uile 'was known iu Europe at least two-and* twenty centuries 
ago, and it is recorded in the pages of ApoUodorus, who tells us 
how Polyidos found the dead body of 61aul[os, the son of Hinos< 
and wfli by the king's Order shut up with it until he should bHug 
it to life. ** Being sorely perplexed,** says the mythographer,. 
'Polyidos siiw a dragon approach the corpse. This he killed with 
a stone, and upotber aragon came, and, seeine the first one deadj 
vent awayjahd brought some grass which it traced on the body of 
the pthetv which itmoedmtely rose up. Polyidos, having beheld 
this witlr astonishment,, put the same grass on the body of Glaukos^ 
and reiMor^ him to lire.-' Here, then, we have another set of 
tales, tor which any other supposition than that of lateral tmns^ 
miaslon btcomes inadmisrible. The Greeks the Hindu/ md the 
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Qeftnan stoiy fbrm part of the folk-lore carried away from the 
common ancient home of the Aryan tribes. 

A strange presumption, to say the least, is thns raised against the 
hypothesis of conscious borrowing in the case of stories which, 
down almost to our own times, have belonged strictly to the tii\- 
written folk-lore of Europe or Asia. It will be found probably that 
the influence of the great Hindu, Persian, and Arabian compila- 
tions which have been made known in Europe by means of trans- 
lations, has lain chiefly among the educated and literary classes ; 
and that they have not furnished materials for the genuine folk-lore 
storiea which the country people tell to one another, or to their 
children. If, then, we find a story of a verv complicated kind in 
Grimm's collection, which in all its essential features reappears in 
a Hindu tale picked up only the other day from one who had re- 
ceived it by oral tradilion, we are scarcely justified in thlnkiog 
that the one was borrowed from the other, even if a story more or 
less resembling^ it hf^d already been given to the world m printed 
books. When no such tale has been printed or wnlten down, ttie 
likelihood of the borrowing becomes indefinitely fainter. T%ifl 
substantial identity between the story of the Dog and the Sparrow, 
in Grimm, and that of Champa Ranee in the Hindu legtmd of Yilc- 
ram Maharajah, is very striking. Certainly we cannot trace these 
tales back to the age in which the Hymn to Hermes was com- 
posed ; and probably the literary world never heard of either be- 
fore the present century. In both a bird vows to ruin a human 
being for injuring a helpless and unoffending creature ; and in 
both the offender is made to bring about the catastrophe by his 
own voluntary acts. In the German story the wrong is done by a 
carter to a dog, which he deliberately crushes beneath the wheels 
of his wagbu. The dog's friend, a sparrow, warns him that his 
dieed should cost him his horses and his cart The bird contrives to 
force out the cork from the bunghole of one of the casks in the 
W^gon, and the wine is wasted. She then perches on the head of 
one of the horses and picks out his eye. The carter, hurling Ms 
hatchet at the bird, slays the horse. The other casks and the re- 
niaining horses are disposed of in the same way. Hastening home 
the carter bewails his disasters to his wife, who tells him that a 
wicked bird had brought a vast array of birds which were eating 
overyear of com in their wheat- fields. But when the carter moarns 
over the poverty which had come upon him, the bird says Ibat he 
is not poor enough yet. His deed shall cost him his life. After 
desperate eflforts he catches the sparrow, and when his wife sales 
him if she shall kill it, he replies that that would be too merciful. 
He therefore swallows her alive ; but the bird fiutters abont in 
his stomach, and coming into his throat, cries out again that she 
will have his life. In despair the carter bids his wife bring an axa 
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and mite ike bird in his moiith. Missing her aim, she kills he^ 
husband, and the predictions of the sparrow are fulfilled. In Miss., 
Frere'sDeccan tale the place of the sparrow is taken by a parrot; 
and tUat of the carter by a dancing-gir], while a wood-cutter, 
whom the girl tries to cheat* represents the dog of the German 
sto^. The case is brought before the rajah, who determines toi^ 
abide by the sent^oe of a wise parrot belonging to a merchant in 
th& city. The bird is enabled to prove the fabrications of the' 
nautch girly who declares that she will get the parrot into her 
power and bite oft its head. The vow of the parrot is now made ' 
once f(^ all, and the stoiy runs to its issue with a cleverness and ' 
simplicity for which we look in vain in the German tale. Sum- 
nioiiad to the n^rchant^s house, the maiden dabces so well, that 
she is bidden to name her own reward. She asks only for the par- 
rot, which she j^iv(» to her servant to be cooked, orderiuj^ that lis 
head may be grilled and brought to her that she may eat it before 
tasting anything else. The parrot is plucked, having escaped the , 
wringing ^f its neck by pretending to be dead, and duriug a mo- 
mentary absence of the servant wnggles itsdf into the hole which 
carries. off the kitchen Bewage. A chicken's head is placed before 
Champa lUnee, who exults over the success of her scheme of ven- ^ 
geance.. But the nautch woman is one who fears death exceed- 
ingly, and her constant prayer to the god whose image stood in ^ 
neighboring tepiple was that she might be translated to heaven 
without the process of dying. , The parrot, placing itself behind 
this image, tells the girl, when next she comes, that her pray«r has 
been .hetird, and that, if she wishes to attain her desire, she must i 
sell ter goods and give them to the poor, and, having levelled her 
house to the ground, must return to the temple, whence she should 
be bodily taken up into heaven. Champa Ranee does as she id 
bidden ; but when ^he hastens to the shrine with her friends whom 
she • had brought to witness her glorification, the parrot flies up 
from behind the image and bids her farewell. " You ate a ' 
chicken's head,'' said the bird. " Where is your house now? 
Where are your servants and all your possessions? Have niy 
word^ come true, think you, or yours f Cursing her folly, the 
nautch girl dashes herself down on the floor of the temple and is 
killecL 

This incident of the promised ascent into heaven, and of the dis- 
appointment which follows it, is found, as we have seen, in the 
Norse and Teutonic versions of the story of the Master Thief. The 
fx>rre8pandence extends even to minute touches ; but the setting in 
the two cases is entirely unlike, and the fact would seem to prove 
that of the innumerable mythical incidents handed down 1^ the 
forefathers of the Aryan nations some might be applied to different 
pufPQ0«i0» the chaoge of collocation establ&hiDg their great age still 
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iaore?pOn<J^usiv:ely. But, apart from thhr, what ppportitaitjrMy^ 
Oei^an pedants b^d of borrow in g from the peasants of Itidia, bt 
ttie latter from the former, since the dayt^ when Hermann crushed 
thelegion^ of Varus, or for centuries before his thne? Oleariif 
npt^e i and it would probably be true to say that no borrow^ stOT^ 
ever 'differed so widely from its original as that of Champa Banee 
differs from the German tate of the Dog and the Sparrow. If 
there IS absolutely no evidence of borrowmg, the notion must \^ 
2:1 vea up, and it should be given tip with good-will: Professor 
Max Mtiner has righlly set aside, as sneaking, the ar|?mneiit 
which ascribes to conscious borrowing even those fables which are 
comnipQ to all the branches of the Aryan family. It seems to kfford 
an explanation, when it is really a mere surmise which furnishes 
none, ^ut it is not the less impossible that the Hindu and the 
German should each for himself nave hit on the idea which makes 
II bird the avenger of wanton wrong, and brings about the ruin of 
(he wrong doer through his own acts, while in each case the crimi* 
nal swallows, or thinks that he has swallowed, his persecutor. 
Whatever, then, be the origin of the story (and wjth thitf it is un- 
heciessary for the present to concern ourselves), its framework be- 
longs^ we must conclude, to that distant time ^hen the forefathers 
pf tne Hindu, the German, and the EngHshmah had still a com- 
monliome In Central Asia. 

^ Tliere are, of course, a vast number of tales, of which it would 
be very rash to speak posiiivel)r, but which raise nevertheless somO 
curious and interesting questions. The readers of- JPViwer ^ ill 
remember Mrs. pliphunt*s singularly beautiful story of "Earth- 
bound," which apj^ared in the number for January labt This 
tale tells us, of % ^irl who had died in eaiiy youth, and^hose short 
lifer was marked by the clinging tenderness' which, after deatb, 
would not suffer her to leave the scenes which she hild loved. 
More than others about her she had delighted in her home; and 
whBu her happy springtime was cut short, her spirit could not tear 
itself away from her old haunts. She lin^^ers especially round tme 
spot as the slow years roll away ; and at length a young nian, with 
a deeper insight than his companions, is enabled to see her and 
confess his love. She answers him gratefully and tend^Iy, but 
without any trace of earthly passion. After his , departure "'no 
one else, so far as we have heard, has been again iccosted by the 
gentle little lady who was earthbound. Perhaps her time of wUL* 
Ui^pudij^hment is over, and shf^ is earthhound no more." 

This, It maybe said, is a very simple framework for a story; 
but it is as striking as it is simple, and it awakens a keen curlnuty 
to learn how the idea originated. Arguinff for an tber purpose. 
Mr. Gladstone had said long ago, in his '* Hometle Btodies," that 
*' invention cannot absolutely create ; it can only work on what it 



|Uid8 4ikeady proTidecl to hapd ;" and the Kasteam and . We^teim 
T^fsiozis of mytiis alreiady noticed have skpwn cbnvincuiKlyJlOw 
extremely simpler may be the frame?<rork of very cumplic^teid 
fttorles, which in spite of all. differences in local features aha 
coloring come undouhtedly from the same.source. Now'; in Wafih- 
ingt(Mi'lrvinff*a delightful ** Tales of the Alhambra." * we have in 
(he "Legend of theThree Beautiful Princesses" a character which 
13 precisely that of the gentle lady In V Earthbouhd." Zorayhavda^ 
like her^ is bound to her home, even to those objects in it which 
we mi^i fancy would not be likelv to call forth any warm, affec- 
tion. But to eveiy object in it she clings ; and when/ like her 
sisters, she wins the love of a Spanish captive, she cannot make up 
her mind to follow their example, and elope with her Ipver. She 
remained in her home and she died young, and the story ran that 
every night, clad in her Moorish garb, she' appeared by the side 
ef the fountain in the patio (the square of grass with its Vose-sui^-, 
moimted pedestal in ** Earthl»ound**), in the hope of being seen by 
mpA Christian, at whose hands she might Receive baptism, and thus 
l]!^: enabled, to rest in ^eace. Generations roll away, and at length- 
a maiden who despairs pf the faithfulness. of her lover sits dow^ 
one midsummer nieht disconaolate by the fountain side// 'tThe 
poor little damsers heart was overladen with sad.and tender recpl- 
lections, her tears began to flow, and si owl}'' fell drop by drop Into 
the fouatnio, ;By degreea the crystal water became agitated, until 
« female figure, richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to viisiW/! 
Lit^ Edmund Coventry, the Rose of the Alhambra tliq nextmorn- 
iag. relates iier experience to her aunt, and like him is told that sti|ei 
must have been dreanui^. Like him, also, she resolves on seizing 
the gentle lady again, if it be possible. * * That what I have seen 
is Qojphaiitasy of the brain," said she to herself, " I ata. confideqi; 
If iQoeed It be the spirit of the gentle Zorayhavda, which. % have 
heard lingers about this tower, of what should 1 be afraid ?" Her 
hope is realized. jThe vision excites in her mind a strange tumult 

• I . ^ ^ ' I 

> Dn& aUowance nuiRt h^ ma4e, in examining tbe»e tales, for the degree in 
which thia imagination of the narrator may have modilted or embelitshea them. 
But it mast be remembered that Irving disclaims complete originality for Any of 
thein, while be declares that he has given some as nearly as he can t(>0Dllcct in 
the woidsof his informant. To the latter belongs the noteworthy story entitle^ 
the, "Adventure of the Mason," one of the many tales of plundered treasure- 
houses which have already come before us in the stories of Rhampslniips, of 
Knrpara and Gata^of HyrieuA, and of the Master Thief. It is probably nottoji^ 
much to say that those who hav« given any attention to the subject of eompara^ 
tii^^ythoiogy will have no difflcuTty in distinsrnishing those portions of Irvmg^s 
AlJiamora stories which belong to the local tradition fVomhis additions or embelr 
lishments. Inhere can be no 4uedtion of the subittautiiil ^eqttineness of Ihe stoi^ 
of •♦ Ptinee Ahmed-al-Kamel, or the Pilgrim of Love ;" and wiih.8c«ttjely;te^ i^onv 
gdeikce we max speak of the passage relating to Zorayhayda in the li^ud.oi the 
^9e.qf,the A^luMahift a« obtained hy Irvin|; from t^e sCpry-tellers of the plape^ 
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of feelings, but slie is *' reassttred by thiel sof t 'atfd plaio^te Ytioe 
of the apparition, and the sweet expression of her pale, fnehaudioly 
countenance." The Moorish lady asks if the maiden w4U linder- 
take the task of breaking the spell by pouring ovet her tbs'vaters 
of baptian and uttering the holy woras ? 

'* * I will/ replied the damsel, trembling. * Come bither, theti, 
and fear not. jOip thy hand in the fountain, sprinkle the water 
over m<3, and baptize me after the manner of thy fkith : so shtill 
the eud^antment be dispelled and my troubled spirit hare vepose.' 
The damsel advanced with faltering steps, di)^ed her kand iathe 
fountain, collected water in the palm, and sprinkled it oteitbe 
pale face of the phantom. The latter smtldd wiffa ineffable be- 
nignity. She dropped her silver lute at the feet of Jacinti^ ctofised 
her white arms upon her bosom, and melted from si^ht, so that it 
seemed merely as if a shower of dewdrops had fallen into the foun- 
tain.*' .'■-■':. : / 

In this legend we have the essential features and some even of 
the minuter details in the story of '' Earth bound." It would be a 
matter therefore of no little interest to learn whether Mrs. Olipbant 
has found this tale localized in any English spot ; in what shape it 
first came to her knowledge ; and wbetber there is any clew toward 
tracing its history. Because it resembles in greater or l«ss degree 
the A'hambra story, it by no means follows that it is a direct im 
portation from Spain^* biit, on the other hand, ho peeulitrities of 
local coloring will sufSce, of themselves, to prove that it is of 
strictly English ori^n. The features of '* Tho €^hQst of Lev 
Trenchard'' seem to be absolutely distinctive; and Mr.. Bariag 
Gould relates with reference to it a dreumstantial tale Which might 
deceive any but the most wary. A young man who had landed 
from America soon after the death (d Mi^ame Gould was riding 
home to Tavistock. 

" It was a clear moonlight night, and as he passed through tb« 
Lew Valley, with the white rime lying thick on the grass, be 
noticed a newly ploughed field, in which the plough had been kft 
On this was seated a lady in white satin, with long brown hair 
floating down he> shoulders. Her face was uplifted and her eyes 
were directed toward the moon, so that Mr. Symonds had a full 
view of it. He recognized her at once, and taMng off his bat he 
called out, ' I wish you a very good-night, madame.' She bowed 
in return and waved her hand, the man noticing the sparkle of ber 
diamond rings as she did so. On reaching home* after the firsL 

freetings and congratulations, he said to his aged parents, * What 
o you think now ? I have seen that strange Madame Gould sit- 
ting on a plough this time o' night, and with frost on the ground, 
looking at the moon. ' Ail who heard him started, and » bhuak ex- 
pression passed over their countenanees. The yonng man, oeeing 
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that hehftd flurprised thera more than he had anticipated, aekod 
what was tiw matter. The reply was, ' Madame was buried tfar^ 
dftVB a^ in Lew Church. " * 

In this stonrHr. Barings Gould sees a legend which in its essential 
featores is of great antiquity, and he asserts in plain words that 
Madame Gould, a lady who med toward the close of the eighteenth 
centisry, is ** unquestionably an ancient Saxon goddess (the. Ger- 
man frau HoUe) who has fallen from her pedestal and undergone 
anthropomorphism and localization.*' Such instances, he adds, 
a{&ough rare in England, are common enough in Norw^. It 
would be interesting to learn whether the framework of " Earth* 
bound " has been provided by any like process ; nor mubt it be for- 
gotten that it is strictly the iramework ovXy which is a matter of 
scientific interest. The details may vary indefinitely ; but the 
Boythaahneady examined must surely suffice to show that the diver- 
^nces of stories manifestly cognate may be prof oundl v astonish- 
ing. Gbobob W. Cox, in Frauer's magaeine. 



THB FBBNCH CLSBG Y KSCO THB PRESENT BEPUBLIC. 

Thb Church and the Republic in France are passing through a 
fresh criaia which must be injurious to both of them, althou^ in 
Toy <UfEex«&t degrees. While misunderstandings, perhaps partlv 
involuntary, b«t whidi are for the most part deliberately provoked, 
liave plaeeid the Republic in a state of warfare with the Church, 
Buro^ stands with crossed armsgaung with fixed eyes on France, 
awaHiB|[ the issue of the strife. It watches the spectacle with a 
painful mterest, suspecting that there will be many victims ; nor 
M it mistakeii in tiiis belief. 

Placed as we are in th6 heart of the conflict, our attention is 
divided between the shocka sustained by our unhappy country 
and the notice they attract in other lands, but it appears to us that 
many spe<^alors of passing events do not understand or estimate 
the importance of tiie strife. The complaints of the two opposite 
camps are misunderstood, and men are inclined to believe that 
those most to blame are in reality the most innocent. Responsi- 
bilities are ascribed to the Church which she does not accept, and 
fihe issQppoaedto be implicated in acts with which she has nothing 
to do, aluf which she would have prevented if it had been possible. 

This is not the first occasion on which the conduct of the Church 
has Xneea misonderstood, nOr is it likdy to be the last Whether 
the erroiB of her opponents are involuntary or not, it is important 
that ahe ahould secure the sympathy of those spectators who are 

L.H.iv-8 
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either indifferent or well-disposed, and for tliis reasotfthficlefirgy 
are interested in explaining their attitude with reference td tlie 
repuhlican institutions now established ill France; and in giving a 
frank statement of the principles of their conduct. 

They can do this without difficulty and without fear, since they 
have done nothing to be ashamed of ; and if all classes of French 
society had done their duty as well as th^ clergy, France would 
not have fallen into the conaitlon to which shd vA now reduced. 

We believe that foreigners do not fully understand the present 
controversy, and that they ascribe ideas and aspirations to the 
dergjT which the latter are far from entertainiog. ThCy are sup- 
posed to be systematically hostile to the Republic, and the pr^ent 
crisis is ascribed to their hostility. In all this there are many mis- 
cpnoeptions, and we therefore propose to examine with sincerity 
and frankness the situation of the clergy ia reference to the 
Bepublic. 



The first question presented to us in whether the clergy c^ France 
are hostile to the Republic. To this we distinctly, reply that the 
oIerff3r are not hostile to the Repubhc either in their tenets, thek 
traditions, their opinions, or their discipline. We proceed at once 
.to prove the truth of this assertion. ~ 

. In. the first place, there is no doctrinal difference between the 
clergy of France and the Republic as far as the form of govern- 
ment 18 concerned. Although this Question is theoretical^ it is one 
of ffreat importance, for if it is certain that there is nothiz^incom- 
panble between the doctrines of the French clergy and Xhe repub- 
lican system, the present hostility of the French Republic against 
the clergy must be ascribed to other causes. 

The attention of the Church has long been directed to forms of 
^vernment, and she has declared her opinion of so-called modem 
institutions, which are in reality as ancient as the world itself. 
Catholic theologians have studied and discussed different forms of 
government, monarchical, aristocratic, and republican ; they have 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of each, pronounc- 
ing sometimes in favor of one rather than of another, but without 
condemning any, for with the wisdom which the Church always 
imparts to those who listen to her, they have seen that what was 
best in theory was not always the best in practice, and that forms 
of government must be judged in accordance with their time and 
place rather than in the abstract. 

We should have liked te discuss at some length the theoretical 
Aspect of the question ; but, owing to the limits of our space, we 
^e obliged to refer the readers to the works of S. Thomas, BeQfl* 
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mill, ^d ,Suare2, where they will find the subject fully examined. 
For this reason we pass over this sidis of the matter, and hasten to 
show ihat there is no traditional opposition between the Republld 
and the IVench clergy. 

Two classes of persons are found among the enemies of the 
Fienph Repuhlic ; men who are honest, intelligent, noble-minded, 
and abounding in virtue and self-devotion. This is deeply to be 
re^fetted, for it is a misfortune for any form of government to 
number among its adversaries the most honest, virtuous, and Intel- 
li^ent section of the country ; and it is equally unfortunate that 
dimjQos should exist in a nation where union is so necessary. 
When the enemy is at our frontiers, ready to take advantage of our 
tnistaked, the nation should be aware of errors and careful to avo^ 
divisions. This is precisely the situation of France at this mbmem. 
The first class of men in opposition to the Republic includes the 
adherents of the old dynasty, men whose names, recollections and 
history are mingled with those of the ancient monarchy. It is in- 
deed difficult fol* those who bear an historic name, and look back 
to the family tradition of loyalty — and many such Frenchmen ma^ 
still be found— to admit that France has no other future before her 
save that of a Republic. Great force of character is required in 
thpse who are not swayed by interest, necessity, or some still less 
creditable motive, in order, we do not say, to repudiate but to sep- 
arate themselves from the past. Reason may tell us that a good 
Frenchman has nothing else to do but to accept the Republic ; rea- 
iSOD, however, is of little avail unless the will goes with it, and such 
a step exposes tlie man who takes it to criticism, to attacks, and to 
calumnies. It is difficult for such men as De la Rochefoucauld, 
J)e Braglie> De Larcy, and a hundred others, to ally themselves 
with the Republic, and abandon the monarchical traditions of their 
forefathers. 

We QUI scarcely expect that men whose ancestors made and pre- 
served the French, monarchy, whose fathers perisbed by the guil- 
lotine erected by the Revolution, should hail the Republic as the 
government of their cboice. The circumstances are too recent for 
such a conversion, which would indeed scarcely be creditable to 
human nature. A similar debasement of mind wouki lead us to 
despair of the future of France. Moreover, the events of this cen- 
tury show that instability is the chief characteristic of modern 
Institutiofia There is no certaintv that the Republic will last 
longer than the governments which preceded it, especially if she 
pursue her present suicidal course. The newspapers and the most 
Hrdeht republicans would hardly declare so loudly that she is de- 
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•fioilnrdy estsl^Hsiied in France, unless ler situtttkm were some* 
what precarious, and it may be said in passing that the duigitca 
iwhieh threaten her eome^ l^m^e wannest adheients of the repulK 
liican system. 

The instability of our InstitutiQns is therefore a sufficient teasoa 
to deter the representatives of the old families from the cause of 
the Republic; There is a dignity in this cahnand reserred attitude 
'^which commands our respect and admiration. Inthis case tra- 
dition is in agreement with reason and ^;ood senae, and- both n- 
»h*ain theiii from taking an aetive part m the establisfanufnt of a 
repuMiean government. Such persona cannot be expected to do 
more- than remain passiye, and raise no obstadea to the reigning 
policy, 

A second class of opponents of the Republic includes those whi) 
were* connected with the monarchies of the present century, with 
the two-empires, and the monarchy of July. When the favors of 
.tiw! Napoleonic dynasty have fallen u^n a man's father or upon 
himself » gratitude forbids him to ally himself with the govemmeBt 
by. which that dynasty was overthrown, or he can be drawn to it 
but slowly and within certain limits. Such of the republicaos as 
have not understood the duty imposed upon them by theae consid- 
erations have been severely punl&ed for their conduct They tt« 
.the object of public contempt, and this is p^ectly jivst, since 
those Whom they basely forsook despise them, and th^ ar& Imt 
poorly esteemed by the partrfr they were so ready to join^ It is 
needless to give instances of what we say; every on« kntfwsia 
what estimation Comte Foueher de Oareil is held in the r^mbUcaa 
. camp^^rtt deserts from and a traitor to eveij party. 
' Traditions of gratitude as well as family traditions may therston 
faokt men back from the Republic, as is actually the case la Fruifio 
to-day. 

Hi faeistead of it Republic, that is, a government which lepresents 
part of the people only, it were ike Republic, lepresentiQg the 
whole nation, these two classes of opponents need give the govern* 
ment no tmeasiness, since their oppo&tion is open, lair, and inca- 
pable of unworthy intrigues. The government, it is true, eoold not 
reckon on much zeal and devoCiott. but they might depend upon in- 
(fiflerence, perhaps even on a more active co-operation, since the 
i^pubHfUOi government could no longer be administered by a caste, 
'nii^ wto th6 state of things from 1870 to 1877, when moiiaTcbi^ts 
(lid not refuse to serve the Republic. They in tact hweczeated 
that^sapital of good fame both at home and abroad on which she 
has^nbeisted for the last three years* and which is uafottiyuitely 
afanodt exhimsted. But admitting that family tradition and oon* 
sideratioiiaof grattitade Imve ^trtinged part of the French nation 
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frofici tbe RepuMc; we have now to consider how far these motives 
affeet the French detgy. 

H we regard the clergy of France en bloe, they may be divided 
into two unequal parts. The immense majority are drawn from 
the middle and lower classes^ whence the ranks of the republicans 
are also recruited. 'As far as this porticm of the French cler^ is 
concerned there is plainly no question «f family tradition. The 
middle class, the artisans and laborers, were not more than they are 
t^ow^vored bjr the empire, the govem'knent of July, and the res- 
toratiun. Family tradition is therefore with them ineffective, and 
even since the Republic relies for support on the common people, 
the clergy is bound, from a shnply human point of view, to re^id 
this government with favor so long as it is worthy of respect, be- 
^nae their family ties and class interests are with the Republic. 
In this case family tradition might indeed conciliate the suffrages 
of the clergy if the Republie acted in a reasonable manner. 

As- for that portion of the clergy which is drawn from the great 
families lav<»ed l^ the Bourbon, the Orleans, and the Bonaparte 
dynasties, it i» so merged in the mass of the clergy that their 
opinions count for nothing. It is possible that sonie priests are 
by tradition Legitimist, Orleanist, or Bonapartlst, but we formally 
deny that any priests, as such, and in their official capacity, pro- 
chttm their personal and political opinions. Of course we do not 
here speak of one or two eccentric characters which are found in 
every large^body of men, since the clergy of France form no e^- 
cepnon to tSie rule. But no inference can be drawn from these 
isolated cases. Moreover it is certain that those who by family 
tradition belong- to one or other of our political parties take good 
care not to proclaim their opinions, and avoid all that could reason- 
ably offend puWc opinion. The clerg^r of France are then fetter- 
ed by no connection with political parties, and of all classes of the 
people, they could be the most easily won over to the cause of Ihe 
nepubllG, to whom such an achievement would be the greatest 
honor. 

Let us now see whether the cler^ are boimd to the monarchical 
form of government by ties of gratitude. 

There was one period in this century when the French clergy 
took a part in politics, we mean after 1830. Although the restera^ 
tion was favorable to the clergy, the latter obtained but few favors 
from the Bourbons, but they saw that the illrtreatment of the 
Church W(is contrary to the wishes of the reigning dynasty. Charles 
X. eSgaedthe famous ordinance of 1828, la mori damTdme, and 
wors^ in ^is first struggle was overwhelmed in the second, 
under the ruins of his shattered throne. The Revolution of 1880, 
made against relij^on and the legitimate monarchy, was profoundly 
disliked by the clergy, and it was ten years before their opposiJion 
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(lied away, . After a while, however, the clergjr took a jort ^tUifr 
of 4he situation and of their proper 8t>here of action, and from that 
tim^lield.alouf from political ties, desiring to remain wholly fatde- 
pendent. . The French clergy are of all classes of soci^y c6^tldfi^r^ 
the.mpst indifferent to forms of ^vernment, coDsidering tlicnmU' 
good ao far as they are compatible with order. Thev only dedine 
to ent^r into any compact with disOTder and revolution. Thay 
know well that it is their duty to be superior to republican and 
monarchical forms, since they are bound to serve all persons iHke. 
It.ia their mission to save souls, not to overthrow a repubtic and 
found a monarchy. ^ . 

Noir IS there iauy reiason whatever why they should be especially 
attached to the monarchical form of gcivemment, b^ which l^y 
have at different times been persecuted, as we will brieffyshow.' 

The second empire, while professing to honor the Obiitch,se'. 
cretly persecuted her, opposing her action and hindering her good 
works, suppressing her associations, paralyzing her influence, pre- 
paring ana completing the ruin of the temporal power of the Pope. 
j^ud leifhilc doing all this, the empire contrived to make people sup- 
pose that at was protecting religion, so that since the Jt^ergy hate 
been persecuted out of hatred to the empire. Nor did they fare 
better nnder the government of July. Prom the religious point of 
vifew, the dynasty of Louis Philippe was Voltairean. The pfir9e>^ 
cutipns of 1845, the refusal to allow liberty of teaching, tiie ahnoy- 
anceg to which the episcopate was sulr)ected, are recoHeetiona 
which do not inspire much sympathy for the Orleanlst dynasty 
ahjiong the clergy. The survivors of that epool^ still .spe»k ' sad)^ 
of the outrages to which the clergy and religion wetie subjected- 
A^ ifor the restoration, its more favorable disposition does, not 
enable iis to forget the debauchery of Louis XV , the satoraaiiacf 
the regency, tlie declaration of 1680, the perse^tionsof thcSi^o^a;. 
and iqany other royal edicts distinctly directed against the ngbis 
of the Church and the welfare of souls. It Is unnecessary to tnake 
maAy researches and to go back further to show that the clergy 
caniibt absolutely rely on monarchy and monarchies, and that they 
are sulficiently acquainted with history to be aware of .the fad. 
They would willingly add a clause to the litanies which it is-aotte- 
times: their duty to recite : ** From this kind of proteotiom, deliver 
us, ,0 Lord t" 

' II is true that the conduct of the Republic toward the clergy of 
France has left an indelible stain. The illusions of 1789, quiek^ 
followed by the crimes of 1791-1797, have left bloudy records in 
the annals of the clergy as well as in th6se of the Frencdi nation* 
A form of government ushered in by such lM)rrors needs iaueh for- 
giveness. Before stipulating that it should be trcal^ as agoveni 
taenX worthy of respect, it must prove that it is so beyeiBd lUl j«#' 
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tfiiiUitgr.^'c^nitradictioxi, It iatheheigbtof absurdity to guppose 

tliftt'a'irefHabUls ougbt not to inspixe some uaeasiness^ and to meet 

witksomje Buspiclon and fear. It is not for Uie clergy to ciiake 

adtnuboes^ but for tbe Bfipublic. It is true tbat in 184d thq RepubHt6 ' 

pim two proofs of xiepentance and conversion ; ^be undertook tb^ 

eipedilioa lk> Borne and organised tbe liberty of secondary intstriid^ 

tioBL^: Tbe Gburcb and tbe clergy remember tbis witb gtatititde, : 

and while .regretting tbe way in wbicb tbe Republic bascstablisbied: 

hfflsdll among us for tbe tbird time» tbe clergy were dispb^ed' tb ' 

accept, iiootber experiment of ber system in a loyal spirit. 'A1-' 

though the Cburcb bad nothing to* do witb the establisbmeiit of ' 

tbe EepsWoan goyemiaent, she wa3 equally determined to haye '■ 

notinng U> do with its overthrow. 

Wexopeat that the clergy ate no enemies of the RepubUq b^ tra^- 
ditioa; mA we have. now to show that the assertion that they ate' 
hoatitein inoliaa^iou and opinions \& equally erroneous. 

- '- ^ ; ,. r . . ■ . .■ ' J ■> 

''-'■'■'.. 

>Iaihe fiiBt place no one will venture to say that the education bf 
the- clef gy Is directed in a sense hostile to tbe Bepublic, andfh<| 
deed It- would be impossible to prove such an assertion, ^here; 
baa been much talk about the Jesuits and their mode of teachibg.' 
Jides Ferry, tbe Director of Public InstructLun, has lately quoted' 
in. tibe Senate twenty-seven passages extracted from. authors of 
whom ^\ least half were not Jesuits, and the other ^s^ges ivierei- 
tfljDeafoom the w^ritlngs of two of that order. We might btobabty^ 
difler from these authors on some points, but ho sensime ihan 
wxHild brieve that they are necessarily anti-republican becfanst^ 
they condenm the iUusious, crimes and saturnalia, of l?69-^t797. - 
If it isr necessary* in order to be a gpod republican, to approve 
theft, assassination, pillage, disorder, and impiety, it is evideiit 
that the clergy is anti-republican, and no one can be surprised at ihfi 
fSfit^ Bat it is possible, to be a republican and yet condemn ih^ 
great Revolution en Uoc as a piece of useless savag^. Even j^d 
r^pablic^s think and speak witb us on tbis subject ' 

' Yliere is no reason for educatmg the clergy m a systetnatie 
c^pontion.to the Republic, nor wpuld the -attempt be Qucc^sdfnl: 
In fact, the subject scarcely enters into the course of secouda^ 
instnietion. The teacher's object is to form honest, upri^t' ma 
stttidy tfcolesiastics, who may take an intelligent interest iu eveiitg 
of the day, and combine the love of their country with thq love of 
sottls^ ■ The teacher seeks to inspire tht^ with respect for auth6ritjr« 
as^iiitof 8^i>denial and devotion to du^. It can hardly be ge- 
Bkvd thfit the teaching of theology should be imbued with oaths' of 
biitee44o xi^idty and qf d^th to tyrants, }) either ^(^md ftUjr wi^ft 
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to fiee the clergy espouse the cause of every Hartmann of our time. 
liqp would oot endure prlesta affecting the rdle of tribunes o{ tbe 
ikfiople. 

jAMfBUsible men in France wish that {)riests should be modest, 
gentle, charitable, devoted to their duties, and that they should 
taki9 little or np part in politics. Such are the priests we have, and 
llkoy hiave been formed by the education which has been Imparted 
lojthem- 

: But it may perhaps be said that social relations have imbued the 
clergyvWith anti republican opinions, and it is necessary to meet 
this argument by stating one or two questions. If it is true th&t 
thiese TelatJons are the cause of their opinions, it follows that the 
l^rench ,clec^ do not associate with republicans, who might inocu- 
late them with their sentiments, just as they are now Inoculated 
with' the sentiments of the Legitimists, Bonapartists and Orlean- 
Uts* Xf so, whose fault is this ? Is it not because republicans as a 
r^l0 hold aloof tiom the Church, and are openly at war with relig- 
ion ftnd Christianity? If the clergy are not led by their social 
f ^ti(»M^ to think well of the Republic, those republicans are to 
mame who assume to be her rcpresentatiyes. Let them exanune 
tlieir consciences, and they will find more reason to say ti^st the 
lfS>uhUcans are hostile tQ the clergy than that the clergy are hostile 
tp tjie republicans. 

.'/]!'l^e following explanation has recently be^n given by the 8aHr- 
my ifyimw ot the situation created in France by the breach be- 
tween t}ie ^ergy and the Republic : 

. /f;It iQi^ht have been expected that a church organized on a highly 
d^octfttic basis (and in some respects the social standing of the 
cfeiigyKfor example, the Catholic Church is very democratic) would 
show no rooted hostility to republican institutions. The priests 
might not have felt inclined to bless trees of liberty as in 1848, but 
tber^; was 90 very obvious reason why they should part company 
from l^^ir fathers and brothers and curse the government, which, 
it they had remained la^en, they would probably have accepted 
jaadocidi^ly the best within their reach.'' 

) z Op thi% point we agree with the Saturday Review, It is^ perfectly 
IfU^'that the Church is made for the people, and adopts aU that is 
i^Opd in democracies, but this only places the errors of the republi- 
<)luifl.^in France in a clearer light, since they have alienatea and 
alUI to contrive to alienate the Catholic clergy from them, ahhou^ 
ih^Jatter, would naturally have worked with them. This abnonuJ 
.^lliiiation cannot be explained by trivial causes, but this is the 
^empt made by the Saturday Review. We proceed to give its 
^iogular solution of a problem which is interesting from more than 
one point of view : 
, *' Ti^ bounty between t^e Churph ^d A« B^ubUc (aays tbfi 
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Beviikb)iAia part due to the extreme poverty of the clergy. Th^ 
parishpriests, especially in the country, have scarcely enough to Wt 
on. l%e payment they receiye from the state is very smtair in- 
deed ; and the peasants, "who keenly fed being obliged to pay ev<^ 
this, are not Ifkely to supplement it by any private liberaii^<^ 
their own In this respect, however, the Kepul^id is Hot w^ni^ 
than the governments that have preceded it. The request 49f ih^ 
clergy for an Increase in their stipends haJ9 been disr^rdedi but 
they receive no less than they did under the empire." (Novembcer 
8th, 1879.) 

It is true that the stipends of the French clergy are insuffici^niit; 
especially when we compare tfaem with those of the Anglican 
clergy, and for this the Hepublic is perhaps more to blame thaik 
the preceding governments ; first, because the conditions of lif^ 
have materially changed since 1870, and secondly,. because oth€^ 
stipends, those of schoolmasters, for example, have been raised; 
while those of the clergy remain unchanged. On this point ^e 
republicans have displayed neither wisdom nor justice, and th^ 
clergy are justified in regarding the fact as a bad symptom. 

But in spite of the assertion of the Satfurday Bmew to th^ eOn^ 
trary, the clergy iiave made no complaints, and haVe asked for no 
increase : their conduct in the whole matter has been fuH/of dig- 
nity. If they had no greater grievance to allege against the Be* 
public peace would have been quickly made, or at any rate tiM 
republicans would have been very impolitic not to make it. But 
we must tdt the Saturday Renew that the French clergy think 
worse of the republicans for stinting the incomes of the bishops 
than for refusing to augment their own stipends, and thja is th^ 
strict truth. 

The Saturday Reoiew continues : 

" Where it is a hard matter for priest to keep body and soul td^ 
gether, it Is very important to him to stand well with hid rich^ 
parishioners. The great house in the village can give him a g6od 
many dinners in the course of the year, and thus save his 'pocket 
and satisfy his hunger at the same time^ The ladies of great 
houses are seldom republicans, and the priest who depends On 
then hospitality for all he knows of' the luxuries of life-^meatifng 
thereby all such necessaries as cannot be provided out of an inoOHae 
of £34 a year^ will be very apt to be, as regards politics, what th^ 
are. He ought no doubt to remember the dignity of the iacer- 
dotal chai>icter, and to have a will and opinions of his own, biltas^ 
matter of fact he seldom does. There is so very little butter lo his 
bread, at the best, that he is naturally anxious above all thingg to 
be quite sure on which side the little that Uiere is is to be found." 

In this way ereat effects are explained by trivial causes. Ac- 
cording to the aaitv/rday Review the hostility of the French clergy 
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' inward the Bepnblic is due to no other caufie tbuD theiifimber bf 
, dinner^ which can be eaten at the neighboring ch&teau. It is anr- 
prising that a serious paper i^ould publish such absnrditiesJ Tlie 
.SalWmtf IMew is in |;;eneral more ably conducted, and we «aimot 
. congratulate it on this discovery. Besides, it is untrue tbtft the 
stipend of the country clergr is not more than £24^ nor is it true 
> that ^very Tillage has its chateau. The chatesCuz disappeared dur- 
ing l£e Revolution, and are only found here and there id some dis- 
'trict^ of France. But it is oaly too true tiiat the Mpublicaas are 
^jrecniited from the ranks of the poor, the needy, sometimes the 
disreputable, or men of extravagant ideas. Well^ucated ^ple 
jot good position resoect themselves and hold back. And thia is a 
nlisfurtune for the Republic, since it showa a want of confideace 
in itd discretion. It is also true that the repuMieans are not gener- 
ally distinguished ^her for their generosity, their education, their 
j:e8pect for religion, and morality. It is among the monaarehSsts 
(fifktWje find more men of good education and piety. But we do 
'hotjprecisely see how this division can turn to the ad vantage of 
, theliepubllc and of republicans. 

The French derey find devoted support in the different mo- 
narchical parties; who all respect religion even when they do^ not 
'practise it. They cannot therefore be blamed for giving them* their 
^sympathies, but it would be a great mistake to suppose that l^e 
Clergy )EU'<) lie^timist. Orleanist, or Bonapartist because they asso- 
. elate with men of those parties. If we had time to go imo the 
: question In .detail it would be easy to show that while hoid&igsuch 
, >ntefi0ourse with individuals, the clei^gy do not attach themselves to 
/the bpinioDs of any party. While seekiug aid for thdlr good 
worjvs, the clergy do not engage to vote for the donors at the elec- 
jlioiis ; still less do they engage to adopt their illusioos; their errors, 
; jealousieij, and rancours. The clergy are on their guard agi^nst all 
these foibles, and, taken as a whole, they act only from* a aenae of 
duty. 

;.;■■//-. ■ IV. 
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It'may ftn^lTy be said that the clergy are hostile to the Republic 
fts a matter of dlsclplitte, liiat the bishops ure averse to the tepub- 
liedin government,' and that the priests are compelled to think- with 
them. This has, lii fact, been asserted, and those who wi^ to 
know how far men will go in gratuitous assumptions must tun to 
the Saturday Review and read the article quoted above. 

Supposing this to be true, why, if the bishops are anti-republi- 
cans, haVe not republican bishops been appointed In the course of 
the last ten years ? tturely, out of 60,000 priests, some honest re* 
publicans might have been found to try and convert the rest* 
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' fb^ wa^aotblag to prevetit the Be^ublic from undertaking this 
virprk,t)f CQDflolidatioEk, and she has evinced too great generodffy in 
aplK>iBting her enemies to the e(HScopate. If no republican priests 
. can be found fit to become bishops, men of good character ipust 
j.be:fare u»ihat party. In that case the clergy are onl^ doing their 
i^ty m holding aloof from them, and their hostility }s diotat^d by 
:iieceaaify, 

Bttt let us ascertain how much truth there is in the assertion; tt^at 
^Uie. ftpiseopate is hostile to the Bepublic. It is true that as men 
and Qttisieiis tlie bishops in France are divided among all the pOllt. 
icaL p$rtiiea. They» as well as the clergy, belong, as a rut^. to the 
middle; aod working classes, and there are among them Leglti- 
ttists, Orleanists* Bonapartists, perhaps even BepubTicans. But as 
hishope t);^ French prelates have no political opinions, and express 
none.. Th^y Are conciliatory, and do nothing, without good cattse, 
. to.9iliban$aia the established authority. ]^o episcopate, was ever 
. more jmoderate in its complaints, more firm and serious in its Ian- 
gn})ge>.iaorejreluctant to protest against arbitraty measures which 
are as injurious to the country as to the Church. FOr the last fiftei^n 
months an impious war has been, waged against the plergy, in 
wbJi<eh thd bishops have had to take part, and yet little cause of 
reproach |ias been proved against them. Hiere was some talk 
. about Monseigheur d'An^ers' funeral oration over General Lamdri- 
ei^re^but any, unprejudiced person will agree that it provcdced 
m\9eh more attention than it deserved And even granting that one 
bishop ia hostile to the Bepublic, is that a reason for condemning 
them all ? The bishop of Angers is, however, perhaps, an opppnent 
of some republicans rather than of the Bepublic itself, jf^ feel 
sure th$^t Monseigneur Freppel would readily . reconcile hiniself 
with an honest republic nor dr^m of insisting on a monarchy. 

And further. !Even if the eoiscoimte were monarchist, it does 
not fpUow that the clergy woula necessarily be hostile to the Be- 
public. Bishops' are not in the habit of ascertaining the political 
opinions of their priests before nominating them to any cure, and 
It is absolutely untrue that a priest has ever been con3trained to de- 
clare on which side he would vote. We defy any one to produce 
a single conclusive case of the kind. It la possible that some 
priests have lost promotion in consequence of their political Qp|in- 
ions, but only because thiey did not maintain a fitting reserve, and 
. bj^cause, by their unseemly behavior, they compromised religion 
and the Church in the eyes of the faithful. The decisive action of 
the bishops in such cases cannot be blamed. 
V Tho bishops do, in fact, conduct themselves like the clergy. yThey 
fulfil the duties of their pastoral office without meddling with poli- 
tloa. Our customs and social condition do not allow ,tDe clergy to 
take an active part, as they do in England and elsQWheroi in the 
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6lecti6tid and in other things which have no direct concern with 
religion. Every one expects the clergy to inquire "whether the can- 
didates proposed are in favor of Article 7, or opposed to it, hut not 
tliat they should concern themselves ahout Legitimism, Orleanism, 
the Empire, or even the Republic. They would be blamed by men 
of all parties if th^ came forward and made use of their innaence 
to favor one side more than another. The clergy and the episco- 
pate are aware of this and do not fail to do their duty ; theyoo nut 
offer aid which no one demands and which they ought not to 
afford. They have never appeared at political demonstrations, as, 
for example, at those of the Legitimists organized for the 2^h of 
September, and those of the Bonapartists after Uie deatib of the 
Prince Imperial. Their behavior has been full of nobility, reserve, 
and dignity. 

It is therefore untrue that the episcopate enjoins hostility to the 
Republic. The bishops would be the first to repress any deviation 
from social usages either in speech or action. The assertions to 
the contrary which are sometimes circulated bs the French and 
foreign press are devoid of foundation, and the fact is as clear u 
day to any impartial observer. 

Let us now see how; the French clergy reallj feel toward the Re- 
public and the republicans. We draw this distinction sfiice there 
in a real difference between them. 

As far as the Republic is concerned, we will adduce the follow- 
ing incident, although it mav be thought egotistic. Soon Bfter the 
fall of the Empire and the Commune, a person connected vrith a 
family we had known for many years remarked with some sur- 
prise : *• You must know, M. rAob^, that one thing puzzles me 
and many others, and that is the shade of your politicia opinions. 
We have often speculated to what party you belong, but have 
never been able to guess.*' " We are not surprised at this,'* did 
we reply, " since we are in fact of no party. It may be a misfor- 
tune, but the fact is we have no definite opmions. We are In favor 
of every government which maintains oraer. and apposed to every 
governnient which encourages disorder. We do not go beyona 
this ; it may be a mistake, but it is the simple truth." 

We venture to quote this reply, because it represents the tlispo- 
sition of the immense majority of the French nation, and especialtr 
of the Catholic clergy. Both in theory and practice the ciergsr of 
France are irrevocably attached to no party. They know howtncy 
ought to act in the revolutions which recur every ten years, and 
take care not to link their destiny with that of any system of gov- 
ernment, whether it he a monarchy or a republic. 
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Tlie cleig7 of France bold that the Republic is like other forms 
of govermnent, theoretically and in itself neither eood nor evil. 
Thev bdieve that everything depends upon the mooe in which it ' 
is aaminlstered, and that it may be the source of great good and, 
also of great evil. They think, with all men of sense and experi. 
eace, Uiat if the Republic is sometimes a good and fair govern*, 
ment, it is from its nature liable to fall rapidly into anarchy, which 
is the most terrible of all forms of despotism. Thev remember that 
for ten years the guillotines rose everjrwhere in france under the 
authority of the Republic, that the prisons, were crowded with in- 
nocent victims, ihat rivers of blood were shed. It is hard tore- 
proadi the clen^y because thev have npt yet forgotten the Great 
Bevolutlon. They wait therefore until the R^ublic is organia^ 
and appears to govern fairly. *The clergy nve her credit for ^>pd 
intentions in 1848, but that is all. They wnl accept or aubmit to 
her rule, but without linking their destiny to hers, n^r tracing to 
establish her on the soil per feu et nefca. This is the mission of 
politfcians, not of the der^. The former must do what they 
think best for the country, the latter have to think of the salvation 
of souls, whether they are members of a republic or a monarclur. 
If thev do not encroach on each other's territo^ all will go we&, 
and there is assuredly no desire on the part ox the clergy to en- 
croach on the Republic. 

Both in theory and practicOt therefore, the clergy have been, 
and fltiH are> indmerent to tiie republican form of government as. 
such. The cardinals of Paris and of Cambral spoke latefy as fol- 
lows on this subiect : 

" Members of the clergy, churchmen* and miniaters of Jesus 
Christy we are strangers to political parties. 

'*3tahding aloof fiomall political agitations, strangers to all civil 
administrations and secular affairs, we content ourselves with the 
duties of our office, and only ask for liberty to fulfil them. Aa for 
the hiity, we shall continue to serve them, in spite of their mis- 
trust, antipi^y and oppo^tion, recommendkig all to exercise the 
respect for magistrates and obedience to the laws which we practise 
ouDielves, so long as they do not controvert the Jaw of God, our de- 
votion to our country, and the anxious solace of hunian suffering.^ 

It cannot be said of republicans, or at least of those wh6 are 
now in power, that they act in the same Way,^ and all intelligait 
men b France and elsewhere will agree with us when they.>mpw 
what is passing. 

Take all the men in poww at this moment, from the President , 

Grevy to the lowest provincial tout-prifet; study their past and ^ 

present lives and their projects for the future^ and you wilf see that 
they are not such as men of high character would choose for 
frieoda. 
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:^ If you examine their past, you will ^neralljr find that tbey are 
oieu who have failed in their career either in intelligence* good- 
feelings, morals, or way of life : men who have done nothing bat 
inal^e speeches, who have been involved in plots against order, 
who have organized or encouraj^ed all our revolutions ; men Who 
have squandered their money, dishonored their homes or fainUles, 
whp have been branded with the disgrace of imprisonment, exil$, 
or the galleys. We do not say that all republicans of oiii* time are 
rogues, but that all rogues and communards are republicans. This 
is not much to the credit of the Republic, and does nof enlarge 
our. sympathy for her. 

. If we turn from the past to the present, we have to consider the 
acts of ihti republicans, and whether the^y have made a single teallj 
.useful law since thay came into power. We say that, on the con- 
trary, they have proposed many measures opposed to public order, 
which have_ been aiscussed and passed with linseemlj liaste. 
;T.hQ9e may be counted by tens, not by units; they HaVebullod 
down without attempting to rebuild ; they have alamiea atid 
; offended all interests without satisfjring any, and this is the con- 
duct of a. government which, before its advent to power, promised 
us a .second g^olden age, peace, liberty, universal happiness, and a 
spirit of conciliation which was to draw toward it all hearts by its 
moderation and discreet conduct. As the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris wrote to the President of the Kepublic on the ,8th of Aprfl, 
1880 : "If the Republic wishes to establish her rule oVer us, she 
must adopt other means. When, before her advent to power, It 
was sought to make us love her/ she was presented to us m a very 
different form." 

In fact, it is like a dream to read the former programn^es of the 
republicans and to compare them with the acts of the very same 
men who are now in power. The army, the magistrature. nuance, 
and public instruction all bear the traces of violence by republican 
hands. We have already reached the era of 1792 in the third Re- 
public, and men begin to ask if we are not on the eve of another 
1793. Revolution, persecution, every expedient is used by the 
men now in power. The catalogue of misdeeds committed by oar 
rulers is alreadjr enormous, and of all the interests menaced, reli;;* 
ion is the most in danger. We subjoin a list of the measures pro- 
posed or accepted by those who profess to be the only true jepre- 
sentatives of the Republic. 

Frojets Talandier, Barodet, and Bert on the subject of public 
instruction. Loi Perry respecting the higher council of . pablic 
iostruclion and on higher education. The suppression ot. the 
military almonry. Projet Saint Martin lo forbid ministers of jpUb- 
lic worship^ to enter the barracks. Prqjet Na^itet ^n divorce. 
Prajei Baint Martin on the marriage of priests. /V^gf^ife lijil on 
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(^moterles. Prqjet Belle as to funeral rites. Frqjet Labuge on 
T^striee, Secularization of the Bureaux de Bienfaiaance. Prqjet 
Bert and Labuge, for malting the clergy Hable to military service. 
Frijet Boysset for the suppression of the budget of Public ^ori^ip 
and the abrogation of the concordat. Brisson's amendments i& 
the articles and 10 of the Financial Budget of 1881» etc. 

Sar^y this list of peasures of persecution is enough. Whilo the 
republican members of the Chamber are legislating in this sense 
tbe government officials are equally busy. An examiuaticm of the 
coarse ptirsued by the prifeta and the municipal councils shows 
that they are offending or alarming eveiy religious interest. The 
Christian Brothers, Sisters of Mercy, and the pari^ clergy are all 
the objects of oppression, and illegal acts agamst them are com- 
mitted every day. The clergy cannot be expected to feel esteem, 
conddence, and respect fur such men^ nor can they make cottimcm 
cause with men so disreputable, if we take them all together. 

I^qr is this aft which we have to expect from the republicans ; it 
is o^y an instalment of what they propose to do. They are still 
held tock by t*ie moderately conservative majority in the Senate ; 
but the. republicans look forward to the day when they shall be 
the absolute rulers, and they haye already told us what they pro- 
Mse to do. Read the eomptesrendus of the Municipal Council of 
rari$, or the report of speeches made in the Chamber of Deputies 
by M. Ferry, and even oy M. do Freycinet, and you will judge 
yhejther any thoughtful man can be reassured by the proposed leg- 
jslalion^ ' In fact, a war of extermination against all old institutions 
has b^gi|n, ^ and especiatly against the Onurch and the deargy, 
which are the most stable elements of French society. 

lQiVUineral>le proofs of this assertion might be alleged, but they 
am sviperfitluus, for any one who deceives himself as to the inten- 
tions of the republicans must read nothing, hear nothiug, and see 
nolhij^ of 'What is passing around him. Only those who are wfl- 
fully I^d and deaf can ignore the present attack upon the clergy 
of France by the republicans. There is a deluge of pamphlets, 
articles, and caricatures, one more scurrilous than another. A 

§ arty which has recourse to such weapons ought to be eternally 
lagyaced. ' 

: ;ySrWle the mass of the republican body acts in this way, the only 
iionorable )Qaieh Qf that pan^, by whose means the present eovean- 
ment has come into power, such as JTules Simon, Dufaure, liabou- 
laye, WaUon, Berenger, Lamy, are hooted, excommunicated, re- 
Viled and threatened, because they wish to be just to the Catholics. 
Thld is not likely to convert the clergy to the republican institu- 
tiond, nor to allay their fears, since they have nothing to hope and 
eveiirthing to fear from that party. According to writers in the 
SaUirdc^ Betie^ the responsibility for the present sitaatioa reitA 
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partij on the republicans and partly ou the Church ; but although 
it may be well to say so from a literary point of view, theaiser- 
tion is not borne out by truth, justice, or common fairness. 

The republicans must not only have made mistakes, but hafe 
conmiitted crimes before such men afi Jules Simon, Dufaure, La- 
boulaye, B^renger, and Wallon would have uttered sueh indignant 
protests in the French tribune. H. Berenger» one of the most 
moderate members of the republican party, spoke as follows on 
Mav 5th, 1880. 

*^ Tou cannot establish the Kepublic without us ; it cannot be 
done without the simport of the moderate party. No» you cannot 
exist without us. When we Joined vou, we little thought to what 
«ses we were to be applied. In oma to do so many of us broke 
With traditions which were the glory of our lives, and we endured 
the dissatisfaction and irritation of our friends. Can it be sup- 
posed that we committed this kind of moral perjuiy against our 
former convictions for any other purpose than to advance the lib- 
eral cause ? We acted from the conviction that the Republic was 
inseparable from liberty, which we had worehipped ail our lives, 
and declared that if the welfare of Qur coimtry aemanded the sac- 
riilees of our f omier opinions, our libend aspirations would at any 
fate be gratified. It was this thought which led us to Join your 
party, but to. retain us Juster and more noble measures must be 
proposed. It has already been declared that we have become ad- 
herers iA the monarch v, but this insinuation is an outrage. Ifo, 
we remi^R faithful to the Republic, but we will not desert liberty. 
It is said that the Republic and universal suffrage are identiciu» 
but the fact may be disputed since we have seen one without the 
other. But it is, as I think, rigorously true that the alliance be- 
tween the Republic and liberty is indissoluble, indispensable, and 
that they have never been separated with impunity. The Republic 
is liberty itself ; it is, as the very word indicates, common to aU. 
If it should become the property of a few, the stamp of the Repub- 
lic may r^aain, but its essence and reality will be no more. Before 
leaving the tribune I have one word more to say ; be careful lest, 
owing to your poUcy, a party should be formed in the heart of 
thel&public which shall unfurl another flag, round which .may 
riilly m g^erous hearts, honest minds, and enlightened con- 
sciences ; the flag of liberty for all alike." 

The sentiments of the French clergy toward the Republic and 
towctfd republicans are not the same. They hold that the present 
majority does not represent a possible but an impossible repub- 
lic ; or, in other words, the Revolution. It is not a system of 
government, but the proscription of all government, and thought* 
fill observers agree in this opinion. They readily accept the maxim 
M M. Thietf : ^* The Republic must be conservative or she wHl 
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cease to exist." She is no longer conservative : since she has re- 
fused to give up Hartmann, since she ha& recalled incendiaries and 
(kwimtffum«, since she has finally issued the decree of expulsion 
agftinst unoffending monks and nuns, she has alarmed all interests 
and allconsciences, sxxd she must therefore cease to exist. • 

While the clergy is justified in distinguishing between the Re- 
public and the republicans now in power, they maintain a digni- 
fied atdtude under all the attacks ui the radical press and of the 
government officials. They show no unseemly agitation, but re- 
Biftin silent and allow the torrent to rush by ; they despise insults, 
aad earry on their good works as far as possible as the only reply to 
calumny. The columns of the newspapers are not filled with in- 
dignant letters, and they only protest by their silence, while ex> 
pecting from time and firom God the Justice refused by man. The 
t^fff of J^l-ance^ like the whole Catholic Church* triumph over 
their adversaries by patient endurance of persecution. 

VL 

it may secondly be asked what has caused the present breadi 
between the government and the French clergy, and what has 
aroused the angxy cry against the latter, if the facts are as we have 
stated. The answer is easy. The attack upon the clergy is due 
to general causes/ always at work, and on which we need not 
dwell, but it is also due to special causes which have aroused the 
latent strife into activity, and we have to consider there these 
fipecial causes. 

In a book which obt^ned and deserved some notice, M. Emile 
Ollivier has touched on this delicate subject with his well-known 
ability, jet not perhaps so as to place it in its true lights' The cause 
of the present religious crisis is to be found, he says, in the sitna^ 
tion ia which the Papacy has been placed during the last thir^ 
yean. The Bevolution of 1848, dreaded by Catholics, directed 
the hatred of sectarians throughout the worla against Rome. The 
destruction of the temporal power of the Pope, the. object of the 
revolutionary party in alt countries, having led to the occupation 
of Home by French troops, provoked for ten years a paper war 
gainst Catholicism. T1£b crisis became more acute during the 
Italian ifar, and the world was divided into two. camps, ccmtaining 
the Catholics and Conservatives on the one side, and the irrdigioua 
andtevplutionists on the other. During the last decade <» the 
empire the hatred of Catholicism was always increasing, and it was 
not difficult to foresee the grave events to which it must give rifle» 
The wara ici Denmark ana in Austria, the unification of Germany 
and of Italv; the withdrawal of the French troops, and the inva- 
stona b^ CmribalcU raised reHgious animosities to their highest 
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point. On the one side the alarm of the Catholics was displayed, 
\vhll& OQ the other the revolutionary party loudly expressed tneir 
hopes. Kor did the last party dilly direct their attacks agalnsk ite 
temporal power ; their views went further, and this was only the 
first sliage towara the destruction of the Church and of Catholi- 
cisin. This is still their object, as sdme among them are frank 
enough to declare. 

It will be easily understood that this did not set consciences at 
rtist Beligious questions were eagerly discussed, minds were 
inflamed, and irritation and hatred appeared on evenr side. Strange 
to say, the empire, which had done nu^ore harm to the Church than 
the government of July, contrived to make the Church odioos, 
even While persecuting her. While despoiling the Ho^ Ste, or 
suffering her to be despoiled, the empire was ontwal^ly faTc^raUe 
to religion^ and evhiced good-wiU to the plergy. In this way tlie 
Church inlierited som0 of the unpopularity m the dynasty at ^ 
fall. The Council of the Vaitican, the wa^ of 1870, tho Occupation 
,of jRoime by the Italians, were not calculated to diminish the ten- 
sion of th6 situation.. Xet the behavior of the der^ during tiie 
war, which drew the following avowal from Pnnce Frederic 
Charles: "Throughout the invasion the French clergy were the 
only class distinguished for thehr dignity, nobility, .and patriotism ; 
no oue could refuse to admire them on the field of battle ;"'thiB 
'behavior, we say« added to the massacres of the Commuae> restored 
. a certain degree of popularity to the Church« and at that time the 
': r«iv0jutionary party, which had contributed as much as the Ger- 
mans' toward the misfortunes of our country, were overwhelmed 
by the weight of thejx crimes. The j^atious^l Assenably wag not 
clericalt as some people have chosen tosav, but it was .no more 
\aniinated by a hostile and persecuting spirit. Its members %ere 
anxious to repair all breaches, and understood, that this could only 
' b6 done by not checking the current of religious opinions.. 

Ahout this time the mistakes committedjb;^ H. xhfers proToked 
thosO committed by the Assemblv itself. While France was thus 
agjitated by anarchy, Germany fomented the diyisiohs among ns, 
aiid sustained the hopes of the revolutionarr party that the Be- 
piiblio might be established In France. The Germans then insagu- 
rated the fellglduspewiecuttDn #hi<*( they are now tiySiqg^tp.alJay, 
arid this revived among us the^antt-rdtglo^-passions which ihe 
disasters of 1870 ahd the crimes of 187> had tn some degree ap- 
peased. France felt the reaction olwhat was passing in Germaqy. 
Happily for her, the government and the National Assembly were 
opposed to every idea of persecution, and the revolutionahr party 
were obliged to restrain their ardor, instead of sharing in M. Bis- 
marck's feast on the Jesuit and the parish priest. 
It must also be confessed that some Cathollca, able and virtuoua 
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]]iei»:^id Aoi set a gOdd ex^ple. of discretion and tnodefiEitfo^ 
ai/id thus turtusli^ the enemies ot the Church, nQtirlth reason's, 
hut/with a pretext for attacking her. Bfuoh has been £^id of ttie 
counter-revplutioh during the last «^t or ten y^aris, but without 
explaining exactly what is meant by it the misunderstandings 
of many of our opponents are wilfuf, but some persons whom we 
dp not suapi^ct of bad faith are deceiyed« There is no foundation 
whateyefiu the assettiop that the clergy i^nd the Catholics have 
adopledk' general plan t)f campaign against the Hepublic or the 
present goyernment. They have neen h0ld responsible for tHe 
34th. and esijecially tor the 16th of Jfay ; biit this Is most unjust. 
As French citizens and as religlous'men attached to CatbollciBm, 
thciy may have taken part in these two events, but they did nolt do 
sol^ecause they were Catholics. , Indeed many Catnolics disap- 
proved of these measures, and it Is iniquitons to confound the 
tifiurdhwith kcts for which she has always repudiated any redpon 
flibility.: No'one cah quote a public speech or an episcopal le1$er 
inteaded for publicity which fends the $anction of any bishop' to 
eitlfer the 24th or th^ rath of May. On the contrary, the episcopal 
chkges sfabw that the.blshopd have always, C^eiywncnre and with- 
out exception^ advised their cl^tgyW hold aloolfroihDolitibs^^nd 
Qie clergy, ati well iU3 Oatholies in gj^neral, have obeyea the injuhc- 
tion. ADundant proofs could be j;lveh,iihd there is nothing to 
jus^y the imputatton th$t the tjatholies were responsibly fOr 
eyeiitS which they did not eveh approve. Kelther the Catholics 
nor the .clergy have tnade the slignt^t attempt to overthrow the 




'0 admiit that ihanv mistakes have; been made duriilg Ibe last 
ei£^t. years by influential persons, and that some CatholiCBhave thus 
comjpromised the Church. The letter of the Bishop of lTever$, 
irregularly addressed to all the thayors of the department, W^ a 
fplly as Well as a fault, since it could Only have the effect of dis- 
crediting the Catholie cause. Few thoughtful Catholics approved 
of the proceeding, and the bishop himself /lied of repentance. It 
wa9, in fact, titie cause of the 16th of May, a premature measure, 
in-conceived and ill-executed, carried out py men who ought nevjtir 
to have been in power, and consequently calculated tb produce the 
effects which resulted fronv it. It is, therefore, i grave niistake to 
suppose that the Church and the clergy jprepared;ezecut(^;atid' 
Approved of what occurred ou the l6th ot Jtay. /They had nothiiig 
to do with it/ and foresaw that the attempt would have deplorable 
resulta'.," . ' ' .■ . '"■ 

. AMhough the Catholics had nothing to do with the 19th of May, 
it does not follow that they did not think some such measure e;c- 
pedient: when the?: rlglit moment should arrive. The dectlons of 
1)376 had sl^own that the Hepublic was gliding rapldiy~dd>ivn the 
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dedioe of radtcalUm. Propoeals adverse to the Cfaurdi and to 
religion, which had hitherto been laid aside as unlikely to be ac- 
cepted, had begun to be made, and it was evident that the rioiffi 
tide of the revolution could not long be arrested. The advanced 
radical^ for whom M. de Bismarck had shown so much aympathy 
in France, were eager to imitate the Chancellor and to introduoB 
the (Mhirkampf» They were impatient to attack the Church and 
(^Htholicism, and in the beginning of the session of 1B76 they began 
to discuss the laws of primary instruction, and to propose measures 
against religious associations. In this session an inquinr was in- 
sUtuted into the condition of the religious orders of France, an 
inquiry made in a hostile spir^, and of which the practical result is 
now evident 

It would be false to say that the Catholics have watched the 
course of events without profiting by the lessons they afltorded. 
They iiave watched these events with uneasiness, and have am- 
iousVy asked themselves whether France had also to pass thioujKb 
an experience similar to those of Germany and Switzerland. Tne 
weakness of the government^ the violence of the radical press, and 
the language of the republican leaders were not calculated to reas- 
sure, them, and it is not surprising that their indifference has in- 
sensibly been taransformed into hostility, not against the Hepublic, 
but against the men who represent her. The Republic has twice 
before covered France with ruins and with blood, and surely it is 
natural to feel again alarm when we see her falling into the same 
excesses for the third time. All Catholics are (leld responsible lor 
the imprudent acts and words of M. de Mun or of the Bishop of 
Nevers, althouj^h they disapprove of them, and yet they are ex- 
pected to remain quiet when Gambetta declares, amid the applaiue 
of his party, that clericalism is the great enemy, when Feny de- 
nounces the Church and the congregations from the tribuiie, whea 
Madier-deMontjau proposes that Catholies should be outlawed, 
when Lep^re insults the bishops in his ciroulars, when Article 7 is 
f or<^ upon the Chamber per fas et n^<M, when a decree of expul- 
sion has .gone forth against the Christian Brothers and nuns oi all 
the schools, and a hundred m^fiures, one more wicked than 
another, are deposited in the offices of the Chamber t Saeh blind 
and headlong folly is scarcely credible. 

We emphatically repeat that the clergy fure neithw tepuMicaD 
nor monarchic€il.*\ They are merely devoted to their 4aty aad in- 

* ' I confers that althongh I am a republican by instinct and traditloiL I olily 
attach a secondary importance to forms of goTemment, which are good or uidae* 
cording to circomstanees, and I have never been- able to enroll mjBtit nnoog 
those who apend their lives in warfare for the Monarchy or the BepobUa*— S- 
Olllvier, VEgHae et VEtai au CorOsile du Vatican. M. Olllvier is perfect^ Jtist 
in what he aaya, and we believe that every French ecctesiaatic agreea vrfXt 1bBi 
although M. OUivier asserta the contrary. 
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different to political questions/ as long h& they are allowed to be 
In^sy about good works, and to jFulfil their mission. But their la- 
di^erence to politics does not extend to politicians themselteg. 
They are unable to take the same view of rogues as of honest men. 
We may blataie the want of tact and the mistakes of the honest men, 
and we may commend tiie cleyemess of the rogues, but We can 
never place upon the same line MacMidion and Grivy, Dufaure 
nnd Cllmenceau, Jules Simon and Gambetta, Wallon and Harold. 
The cleigy and eiie Catholics watch the course of eyents, ftnd learn 
from experience like tiie rest of the world. When an election 
takea place they are only anxious to vote for honest and religious 
men, and since unfortunately the republicans now in power seem 
tu glory in bein^ irreUgiuus and of lax morals, they do not obtain 
the votes ctf Catholics. It would be absurd to conclude from this 
fact that tiie Catholics and the x^lergy are hostile to ^e KepubHe, 
unleas the Republic and irreligion are one and the same thing. So 
long as the Republic is distinct from the Revolution the Catholics do 
nut condemn her, but at the present moment it is not a republic or 
a monarchy which is in question, but order or disorder, -govern- 
ment or anarchy** 

It 18, therefore, unjust to ascribe the present crisis to the clergy, 
for they did not provoke and are not responsible for it. Their 
attitude as a body has been irreproachable during the last ten years, 
and win continue to be so. Tney neither court nor defy the Got- 
ernment, but stand aloof, calm, dignified, and reserved, and busy 
themselves in good works fts far as they are allowed to do so* This 
is as true of the regular as of the secular clergy, the Jesuits in- 
cltided, of whom the Cardinal Archbi^op of Paris lately spoke as 
follows : 

*'Iii the midst of the dissensions which agitate and di^de our 
country, the whole body of the clergy have strictly confined them- 
selves within the limits of their spiritual office, nor has the congre- 
.^'ation of Jesus been less careful than the rest to avoid any inter- ; 
terenee with political questions, and assertions to the contrary a«e 
unfounded. A bishop whohas the principal Jesuit establishments 
^ under his jurisdiction is entitled to vindicate them from this re- 
proach." * 

The clergy are exposed to insults, attacks^ Und outraged ; ihpf 
are dragged through the mud and are persecuted in tSSi sdrts of 
^vays; and thev submit in silence. It would be impossible to find 
in any ^ or m any country a large body of men who have main- 
tained a more reserved ana dignified attitude under such a trial. 
It is grossly unjust to assert that the clergy of France have pro- 
voked the Republic and the republicans. As the Bishop of Autun 

* Letterfrom th4 CordHnal MifMUhop cf ParU U the Fr$8id€nt qf thi Jg^m 
2>m6«c, April 18, 1880, 
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6biterves in hla letter of the llJth of April, 1880 i. " Weididrour 
duty AS citizens and as Frenchmen during tbe war And in thr dis- 
astrous epoch of the Commune. After these disasters weienewed 
our labors among you. We only demand the right ef atteriating 
tbe ills of society, and tbe liberty necessary for accomptfshmg the 
task. No one can say that we have taken aai midue part in the 
manufacture of the constitution and of the laws. Wo are; jostified 
in saying to politicians, you do not come across its In vour owd 
department, in the sphere of interests which Is your mcmilehai^e." 
The hatred to religion and the desire to please Bismarck. lea to 
the open war which has long been meditated. An occasion was 
founa and eagerly seized on the 16th of Id&y, The clergy are the 
victims, and it is only by a strange perfidy that the attempt is made 
to fix the guilt on them m order to Justify their destructiou. Men 
must be blind or deaf who ignore this truth. 

We have now only to ask, What- will W the issue Of the iMreseDt 
cnsis? Tbereplv would be easy if the republicans ^^*e MBCere 
and really desired, peace. The clergy and the Gf^olios d& not 9&^ 
for protection and privileges, but for commoa Justice and liberty. 
The Government, instead of being hostile and oppmssive, hsfromy 
to become neutral and indifterent, and peace will beinadeatOBce. 
If the Republic should be overthrown^ it will certahlly not be 
owing to die Church and clergy. The republicans tkemaehres will 
be wholly responsible. 

In fact, it is difficult to see how the present cri^ is to end ih a 
state of relative tranquillity after the orders of the day in the Cham- 
ber, and the decrees of the 29th of March. The majority of tbe 
Chamber consists of men who can puli down, but who cannut 
buildup, so that there is no hope of a peaceful solution. Tbe 
arbitrary course on which the Qovemment has entered cannot be 
arrested. The Freycinet ministry has accepted the part of Pontius 
Pilate, but in three months it will have ceased to es^iat, in-order to 
give way to still more violent men. 

A conservative President might then make his owa. 16th of Haj, 
and make it under favorable conditions. If he were to appeal tu 
the country with the question, Do you, or dd you not, dedre a re- 
ligions persecution ? we are persuaded that the country would re- 
turn a Chamber of ihore moderate views which wonld reject tbe 
pfcje(6 Ferry. Such a measure would not only be goud but repub- 
lican policy. The life of the Republic might perhaps not be saved, 
but it woim be prolonged. 

It is unfortunately very doubtful whether President Grevy will 
accept the responsibility of dissolving the Chaniber, and the ivuiM- 
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dialeipiofipect-^wlilch oould in anyca^ onl^ be deferred— iDcludes 
yersecutioD/the Oommuiije, and & aictatolRship ol some kind, proba- 
bivKapoleoniO. . . 

r^Rsee Napoleon may perhaps make his advent to power possi- 
\A% in spite of his numerous faults, amon^ which his recent letter 
was not t|ie least ; and he will be accepted, if not welcomed, by a 
ooimt|T which every day becomes more weary of a Republic served 
by sneu republioans. 

Thme is nothing seductive in such a prospect. But we can only 
accept facta as th^ are^ 

hssk 31abti2(, in the Mneteenth CerUurjf, 



A STRANGER IN AMERICA. 

No person could be more completely a stranger than I was in 
Alliaiea. 'Aftcfl^ being intisrested in American histpry and public 
&ff«ks from i^ youth, I saw the counti^- for the first time in 
Augfiist'laGit. Being born m Midland, England^ I had more Eng- 
lish inkiladty of thou^t than most of my countrymen; and 
httvifig a certain wilf ulnesa of opinion which few shared at home, 
and pr^G^bttbly fewer abroad, I had little to recommend me in the 
TJi^d States. Years ago I knew some publicists there of mark 
aaiddittacter, but that was before the great war in which many of 
them i)erished. My friend Horace Greeley was dead, Lloyd Gar- 
risodi^ was gone,, with both of whom I had spent well-remeinbered 
clays. Theodore Parker, the " Jupiter of the pulpit,'* as Wendell 
Phillips caUs him, paid me a visit in England before he went to 
Fldreficeto^ie. To me, therefore, it was contentment enougii to 
walk unktiown through some of America's marvellous cities, and 
into the not less won£*ous space which lies beyond them. 

For one who has seen but h^df a great continent, and that but for 
H fi^ort period, to write a book about the country would be cer- 
tainly absurd. At the same time, to have been in & new world for 
tht^moiths and.be imable. to give any account. whatever of it 
wtcQld-b^ stiUindreL absurd. To pretend to know much is pre- 
8i)mptl(mT>-to profess to know nothing is idiocy. A voyager who 
had seen. a strange creature in the Atkntic Ocean as he passed it, 
intght be able to give only a poor accoimt Of it ; but if he had seen 
it evttf day for three months, and even been upon its back, he 
would be a Yery stupid person if he could give no idea whatever 
of it. I saw America and Canada from Ottawa to Kansas City for 
that length of thne', travelling on its lakes and land, and m&y gi^c i 

lome notion, at kftst to those who never were there, of what X olh ' 
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s^^ed-^not of its trades or manufactures, or statistics, or IxdiMea^ 
or churches, but of the ways, manners, and spirit of the pedp^e. 
' Aft^all I had read or heard, it seemed to me that ^ere were 

feat features of social life there unregarded or misregarded. New 
ork itself is a miracle which a large book would not be suScient 
to explidn. When I stepped ashore there I thought I was in it 
larger Rotterdam ; when I found m^ way to the Broadway, it 
seemed to me as though 1 was in Pans, and that Paris had taken to 
business. There were quaintiiess, grace and gaye^, brigfalaiesg 
and jnimness, all about. The Broadway I thought a Ijongway, for 
my first invitation in it was to No. 1455. My first days in the city 
were spent at No. 1 Broadway, in the Washington Hc»tel, allured 
thither by its English military and diplomatic associations, going 
back to the days when an Indian ^war-whoop was possible In the 
Broadwiay. At that end, you are dazed by a forest of tuU tele- 

frapMc poles, and a clatter by night and da^ that no pathway of 
andemonlum could rival. Oar-bells, ommbus^^bells, drayhorse- 
bells, raiiwayrbells, and locomotives in the air, were lesounding 
night and ds^. An engineer turns off his steam at your bedroom 
window. Wnen I got up to see what was the matter, I found 
engine No. 99 almost withm reach of my arm, and the other 
ninetv-^ght had been there that morning before I awoke. When 
one aay at a railway function I heard nine trains-bells being rung 
by machinery, it sounded as though disestablishment had oceorred, 
and 1^1 the parish churches of England were being imported. 

Of idlthe cities of America, Washington is thempst superb in 
its brilliant flashes of space. The drowsy Potomac flows in sight 
of splendid buildings. Washington is uie only city I have ever 
seen which no wanton architect or builder can ]^>oil. iErect what 
they will, th^ cannot obhterate its glory of space. II a ooan 
makes a bad speech, the audience can retreat ; if he buys a dull 
book, he need not read it—while if a dreary house be erected, three 
generations living near it may spend their melancholy lives in sight 
of it. If an archit.ect in each city could be hanged now and then, 
with discrnnination, what a mercy it would be to maokind I Wash* 
in^on at least is safe. One Sunday morning I went to the churchy 
wfiich is attended by the President and Mrs. fiDi^es, to hear the 
kind of sermon preached in their presence. But the walk through 
the city was itself a sermon. I never knew all the glory of sun- 
light in this world until then. The clear, calm sky seemed hoii^ 
d^ds of miles high. Over dome and mansion, river and park, 
streets and squares, the sunlight shed what f^)peared to my Euro- 
pean eyes an unearthly beauty. I lingered in it until I was late at 
church. Th'd platform occupied by preachers in America more 
resembles an altar than our pulpit, ana the freedom of action and 
gnoe in speakmg I thought greater .than among us. The sennou 
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before the President was addressed to young men, and yr&s re- 
markaMy wtee» praotioa], definite^ and inspiring ; but the tranisi* 
tioQ^ d ^ne was, at times, more abrupt and less artistic thitt in 
other eminent American preachers whom I bad the pleasure to 
hear, 

Niagara Falls I saw by sunlight, electric light, and by moon> 
Ught, without thinking much of them-^untii walkingontheAmeri* 
can side I came upon the Niagara BiTer, whieh I had nerer heard 
of. Of course water must come from somewhere to feed the Falla 
^I knew thmt ; but I had never learned from guide-books that its 
oomiBg waaanything remarkablei, When, howoTer, I saw a mighty 
mountain of turbuwnt water as wide as the eye could reach, a 
ftovsand toRenta rushing as it were from the clouds, aplashingsDd 
roaring dowa to the great Ffeills, I thought the idea of the DSkoge 
must have b^ua there. No aspect of oature ever gave me such a 
sense df power and t^rar. I feared to remain where I stood. 
The frightful waters eetoned alive^ When I went back to tlie 
Oanadlen side I thought as much of Niagara as any one-^had I 
seen Hw* Duke- of Argyll's recent publimed " Impresrions" of 
them ^ also discovered the Niagara Kapids) before I went there, 
I should h»ve approadied Niagara Falls with feelings Ter7 differ- 
ent from those with which 1 first saw them. 

In the Gaiklhall, London, I hav« seen city oratora point tlieiff 
merchant audience to the statues of great men there, and appeal to 
the historic glories of the country. Bnch an audience would re* 
spend as though they had some interest in the appeal--fee)ing» 
however, th&t these things more concemed the " great famititis** 
who held tbe country, whom they make rich by their industry, 
who looked down upon them as buttermen or tallow-chandlerB, 
No drator addressing the common people employs these historic 
appeate to them. The working class who Are enlisted in the army, 
flogged and sent out to be shot, that their fathers may find thdr 
way to tHe poorhuuse, under their hereditary rulers, are not so 
sensiMe of the glory of the country. The working-men, as a rule, 
have no substantial interest in the natioaid glory : I mean those of 
them whose lot it is to supplicate for work, and who have to eittab* 
M tmdes-'Unions to obtain adequate payment for it Yet I wdl 
Imow that Eoghmd has things to be proud of which America can* 
not rival.* At the same time we have, as Lord Beaoonafield dis- 
cerned, "^ Two Nations" living side by side in this land. What Ja 
wanted is that tliey shall m one in equity of means, knowl- 
edge, imd pride. Nothing surprised me more than to see the packs 

» ^^ — ^-^ *-- _ ^_,--,- - r- - - ----- ■ - - - ■ — - ■ ^.^^^^ — , , . 

* Americans are not lacking in generous admissions herein, as anyoneikiay 
Ke in Williaiii Winter^s *' Trip to S^land." Ttte reader innrtgo Atf to find more 
isMeftil pages of wppasciatiQii of (hQ historic, civil, an4 SQeniQ betuti^a of thia 
Wuatrjr, 
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of J^Tetr* York, abutting Broadway, "'Withont a fenee «w^|*d:!fie 
greensward. A miUion uaresling feet i)a8fled by tbem, and^^ftftBe 
t trampled an the delicate grass — wbile in England board seheete 
put np a prison wa!t arouna them, so that poor chftdren canAdl see 
a flower-girl ' go by in the streets ;' and the baek windi>W8 tl the 
houses of mechanics in Lambeth remain locked up^ whenfeby %d 
inmate can look on a green tree in the Palace grounds, la^ Fioy« 
ence, in Northampton, where the Holy oke Mountain "^lobks'otti^ti 
eirer- winding Connecticut HivBr, as elsewhere; there ttrethOIMafids 
of mansions to be seen without a rail around th^ir lawns; Acr^ 
of plantations lie uninclosed between the beautiful houses, Wh^ 
a crowd of wanderers might rest unchallenged; «hd Watch motm- 
tain, river, and sky. In England, if an indigent wanderer istdown 
on hofuse-grdund or wayside, the probalnlity is a poHoenlBii troUM 
come and look at him, the farmer would come and domaad what 
he wanted, and the relieving oiBcer would suggest f^ hfitf'^lhat be 
had better pass on to his own parish. In England tho irhdift duSg^ 
of man, asset down in the workman^s cateefaism, i# tor flfid oiA 
upon how litUe he can live. In America the workifiAn Md himself 
to And out hlwmtich he ought to have to live iipoB^ e^ltably 
compared with what falls to other classes. Hedoeffn^ se^exaictly 
how to get it when he has found out the amount. ' Co^op^fft^ve 
equity alone can show him that. No doubt workmetr AreF better 
oft in any civilized country than workmen Were oHe htm^ted vr 
two hundred years ago. Bo are the rich. The Wdtktaeti whom I 
addressed in America I counselled not to trouble abotit leOmpari- 
sons as to their condition, but to Temember that tli^e is but one 
rule for rich and poor, workmen and eaiployer— iiam«ety , V^A each 
should be free to get all he lumesUy can. A wfioletlome dIsiiDctlon 
of America is that industry alone is uuiversalTy hoAorttMe^ien. 
and has good chances. There are no common peopie tbere, in tiie 
English sense. When speaking in the Cooper institute^ New 
York, I was reminded that the audien6e would rusent being so 
addressed.! Every man in America feels as though he owns the 
country, because the charm of recognized equality and the goldeo 
chances of ownership have entered his mind. Efe Is proud of the 
statues and the public buildings. The great rivers; the trafiktew 
prairies, the re^l mount-ains, all seem his. Even the steep imrb* 
stones of New York and Boston, which brought me dally disitress, 

* In an historic chnrcbyard at thd bottom of tbe monntain is the ghi^ ^ 
ttary Pynchon, the wife of Slixur Holyoke, the early finglMi lettler, wkwt 
name the monntain bears. Amone the commonly feeble ei>itaplifl of chureb/iw 
hers is remarkable for its erace ana vigor. It say:). 

She who lies here was, while she stdbd, 
A very glory of womanhood. 
' t The BeT. R. Heber Newton said to me« '* Remember, lifr. Htdyoajke^ websff 
1^0 * common people ' in ^meri9a. We ma^ b^ve n (ew \incoix^non pnea,** 
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I wa8^ae]&ed to «dmlre-^lor pome reasop yet unknown Iq me. Ii| 
£Dgland nobody says to the visitor or foreigner, when he first 
meeto hiin, .What do you think of England ? The people do not' 
feel that, they own>^e country^ or have responsible control over. 
iU The eountfy is mana^d by somebody else. Not even mem* 
bers of Piirliament know when base treaties are made in the nation's, 
name, ^d dM^ononng wars are entered into, which the lives and 
eaxniags ^f their constituents may be conliscated to sustain* A^ 
that fm representatives can tell us is that that is an affair of the \ 
Crown. In America there is no Crown, and the people are kings^ 
aad they kiH>w it. I had not landed on the American shores an . 
luH^r before I became aware that I was in a nuw nation, animated 
by anew lif<» wlUch I had never seen. I was three days in the. 
train. going from Ottawa to Chicago. It was my custom to spend 
a {Mift of eveiy day in the oosey smoking saloon of the car, with its., 
red yelvet seals, and bright, spacious-mouthed braziers for receiv-. 
isg lightaor as^iesi. My object was to stud^ in detail the strauge 
passengers who Joined us^ . Being on the railway there practically 
but. one dasa^ and one fare^ the gentleman and the workman, the 
la^ apd the mec^ianio^s wife sit together without {lesitation or 
diffidence. A sturdy, unspeaking man, who seemed to be ame- 
chaaie^. was ^generally, in the smoking-saloon. He never spoke^ 
ezc^ to sayt '* Would I take his seat?" when he thought I was 
iaeon^aedea b;^ a particularty> fat passeuger by my side. "It 
^suitr me quite as well to smoke outside the car,'* he would 
civil^^y^ if X objected to putting him to inconvenience. On the. 
Qiomiag of tjhe third day^ he and I only were sitting together,. 
WijshijQk^ to fiad out wbe^ier he could or would talk, I asked him, 
" How w ix» we from Chicago V* He looked at me with a sud- 
dea am^ement Black stubbly hair covered his face {which had 
been, jinsbAven for days* an unusual thing with Americans)., At 
my ^UQstioQ every stubble seemed to start up as he laid his hand 
on mt knee and said, ** Have you nefo&r been to Chicago ?* ^ " How 
eoulal?" I replied; "lam an Englishman travelling from Lon- 
don in, order to see if All at once, looking at me with pity and 
camnusejcatlon, his little deep black eyes glistening like glow-worms 
in the night of .his dark face, he exclaimed, laying his hand now 
oa my shouldeTr that his words might be more expressive, ** Sir, 
Qhicf^ is the boss city of the Universe," evident^ thinking that 
I might make some futile attempt to compare it with some city of 
this world. Afterward I. learned that this electric admirer pf 
Ohioaso was. the brakesman of the train. Yet this man, who had 
probacy driren into the fiery city a thousand times, had as much 
delight in it, and as much pride in it, as though he were the owner 
of it. I soon found that it would not be a wise thing for a stranger 
telw of a different opinion. As I rode into Chicago three hours 
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Miev, I thought I have never seen such a lumbering, dhigy, ram* 
sha£%:le, crowded, tumultuous, boisterous outside of a city befisre. 
When asked my opinion again, amid the roar of cars and hufriinme 
of every kind of wagons and vehicles, I framed one from which I 
never departed, namely, that considering the short timeinwhSvfa 
Chicago had been built and rebuilt, it was the most miraciilotts city 
I had ever seen. This opinion was silent on many dettdls, and the 
acumen of an American questioner is not ea^y foiled, but as I 
admitted something " miraculous'' about the place my opinion was 
tolerated, as fulfiUmg essential conditions. And when I cametu 
see Chicago's wondrous streets of business, its hotels in wfaidi pop- 
ulations of twenty ordinary English parishes would be lost, its 
splendid avenues, its flue, noble, far-sprea^ng parks, and Lake 
Michigan stretching out like a sea on the city borders — ^it did seem 
to me a " miraculous citv," quite apart from the happy days I 
spent there, as the guest of Mr. Chariton, of the Chicago and Altoo 
Railway, who travelled with me though Canada and half America, 
that I might see, without cost or care, the civic and natural mar- 
vels of the two countries. 

The first hour I was in New York, one, in friendly car© fdr my 
reputation as a stranger, said to me, " Mind, if you get nm ofer, 
do not complain — if you can tfrticulate~as it wiH go against you 
on the inquest. In America we run over anybody in the way; and 
if you are knocked down it will be considered your fault. '* In 
America self-help (honest and sometimes dishonest) is a charac- 
teristic. In Germany apprentices were required to travel to acquire 
different modes of working. If young Bnglishmen could be sent a 
couple of years to take part in American business ' they would 
com6 back much improved. An eminent English professor, whom 
I lately asked whether it would not do this country good if we 
could get our peers to emigrate, answered, '"Ho douH.ff you 
could smarten some of them up a bit first.** Everywhere in 
America you hear the injunction, **Hold onf* In CTeiy vessel 
and car there are means provided for doing it : for unless a man 
falls upon his feet — if he does fall— he finds people too busy to stop 
' and pick him up. The nation is in commotion. Life in America 
is a battle and a inarch. Freedom has set the race on fire— -free- 
dom, with the prospect of property. Americans are a natiOD of 
men who have their own way, and do very well with it. It is the 
only countnr where men are men in this sense, and the unusaal* 
ness of the uberty bewilders many, who do wrong things In order 
to be sure they are free to do something. ' This error ia mostly 
made by^ew-comers, to whom freedom is a novelty ; and it is 
onl^ by trying eccentricity that they can test the unwonted eeoae of 
theur power of sdf -disposal. But as liberty' grows into alutbit, 
Otto by one the experimenters become consdous of the datf of not 
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betrayk^ the precious possesaloii by makio^ it repulsive. Per- 
haps Iselt-assertion seems a little ia excess of mtemational reqult^- 
soents* Ha&y ** citizens" give a stranger the impression that fhev 
do think themselves equal to their superiors, ana superior to Hiefr 
equals ; ^et all of them are manlier than they would be through 
the ambition of each to be equals of anybody else. 

Th^ effect of American inspiration on Englishmen wal strikinj^ly 
evld«iit. I met workmen in many cities whom I had known in 
former years in England. They were no longer the same metu 
Here their employers seldom or never spoke to them,* and the 
workmw were rather glad, , as they feared the communication 
would relate to a reduction of wagesi They thought it hardly 
prudent to look a foreman or overseer in the face. Masters are 
more genial, as a rule, in these days ; but in the days, when last I 
visited, these workmen at their homes in Lancashire, it never en- 
tered into. their heads to introduce me to their employers. But 
when I met them in^ America the^ instantly proposeu tb introduce 
me to the mayor of the citv. This surprised me very much ; fur 
when they were in Englana they could not have introduced me to 
the relieVing'Offlcer of their parish, witii any advantage to me, had 
I neeaed to know him. These men were still workmen, and they 
did introduce^ me to the mayor as '* a friend of theirs ;" and in an 
eitfy, confident manner, as one gentleman would si)eak to another, 
they said,'* they should be obliged if he would show me the civic 
features; of the city." The mayor would do so, order his carriage, 
and. with the most pleasant courtesy take me to every place of In- 
teiest Tp this hour I do not know whom I wondered at most*— 
the men or the mayor. In some eases the mayor was himself a 
manufacturer, and it was a pleasure to see that the men were as 
proud of the mayor as they were of the city. 

One day a letter came, inviting me to Chautauqua Lake, saying 
that if I would allow it to be said that 1 would come to a convention 
of Liberies there, many other persons would go there to meet me, 
and then I diould see everybody at once. I answered that it was 
ezactiy what I wanted — ** to see everybody at once." In England 
we think a |;ood deal of having to go ten miles into the country to 
tu>ld a public meeting ; but knowing Americans were more enter- 
^gdsuig, I expected X should have to go seventeen miles diere. 
When the day arrived and I asked for a ticket for Chautauqua 
Lake» thederk^ looking at the money I put down, said, ** Do you 
know you are seven hundred miles from that place?" Having 

* JjOfBtt yean asp, when I flrst knew Rochdale, workmen at Mr. Bright^e mills 
Qted to ten me wim pride that he was not like other employers. 9e not only in- 
quired about them, bat of them; and to this day they will stop him in the miU 
yard md ask his aavice in personal dllftciilties, when they ara sue of willing and 
«WUy.aD«]wfll Uoml^sBu . 
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&OLg^g^ t0 speak in the " Parker Memorial Hall " to the T:wexity« 
ei^tb GoQgrc^tiooal Church' of Boston the next Sunday, thm 
i^aii ho eseape from & journey of fourteen hundred inilea in the 
nii^ time, luid I made it. At Ch autuuqua was a sight .1 haid ney^ 
ae€^i> A' h^», looking out on to the great lake^ as full of amateur 
philosoph^iys. .and philo8opheresses-<*^U with their heada |jull.6f 
sdbemes. There were at least a hundred persons, each wit iLim arm^ 
fui orreticu)e<ifull of first principled, ready written out, for thegoT- 
emment of mankind in general It was clear to me that the fiov- 
enuuent at Washington will never be in the difficulty we were 
when Lord Hampton had only t^u minutes in which to draw up 
for us a new Constitution— our Cabinet not hairing one on baud. 
If President Hayes is ever in want- of a policy, }^ will fiujda^ good 
qhmce at Chautauqua Lake;. My andent friend, Louis Masquerier, 
had tbe most, systematic scheme there of all of them ■ I knew it 
well, {or; the Yolume explalnmg.it was dedicated tome. Heiiad 
nuiptped out the whole globe into small homestead paiallitilograms. 
Aq i^geniooa friend (Dn Hollick) had kindly completed the scheme 
fQr.hiiQi one day when it was breakinjg down. He pointed. out to 
liiasuuerie^ that there was i^ little hitch at the poles~-where the 
meridian lines coai^erge^ which rendered per ft^ct squares difficult to 
a^angfi theire. This was quite unforeseen by the Homestead art!- 
ficer* . ■ The system «<^uld not sive way^ that waslelear ; and i^ature 
was obstinate at the poles. So It was suggested that Mjasquerier 
shoiij^ set apart the spaces at the poles tp be planted with myrtle^ 
^weet-brier, roses, and other aromatic plants, which might serve to 
diftuse a sweet scent over the Hotnesteads iEklherwise covering the 
globe. The inventor adopted the compromise, and thus the diffi- 
culty was, as Paley says, ** gotten over ;" and if Arctic explovers 
in the future should be surprised at. finding a fragrant garden at 
the North Pole, they lyill know how it came there* In Great 
Britain,' where a few gentlemen consider it their province to ndake 
leljigion, poUtics, and morality for the people, it is counted ridicu- 
lous presumption that common persons should attempt to form 
opinions upon these subjects for uiemselves. I know the danger 
to progress brought about by those whom Colonel IngersoU happily 
calls its * ' Fool il^iends. " Nevertheless, to me this h umUe and ven* 
iuroiis activity oif thought at Chautauqua was a welcome sight 
Bccentricitjf is better than the deadness of mind. Out of the crude 
$>rm of an idea the perfect idea comes in time. From a bojr I have 
been myself of Butler*s opinion that, 



** BdformlneBciiemes are noae of mine, 
To mend Itie world's a ereet dei ' 
Xike he wlio toils in little boat 



To mend Itie world's a »reat; design, 
Xike he who toils in little boa' 
'To tug to him the ehip afloat/ 

Nevertheless, since I. am in tho^ship as mi^ch as othen^ and haf^ 



t6^0a:of «lnk witht li^ I im ilt least concenied t6 Icadw^ wIWm^ 
pi^ciplfedi and ttf what port, % is beiri^ iSteered ; ana those m^ 
inereMlM* who' d6 n6t try to fit9' as much -oiii *- Br^EHfemttf 
Bjirjt^iii's:defek!oh of fL fw^^ •' onfe who Berier tVled ad exper|t> 
ttteiit^f/ 111 this sense there is hairdlj' a fool ih AMierica^whiletl^s? 
same sort of jpersOns block upthe streets in Ettgland^--Aewfl|]fa{k^ 
of ixbte ar6 published to eactmrage them to per^vere in their Imbe^ 
dlify, and they hare the Mrgestv^presentatlon In Parfli^etit ^ 
anyfclafir^fnt i^e kingdom. Ererybodykiiows thtrt no #o*sete^ 
fbrttine 6att happen to ii inaii here than to have a new idea t'^hfle^ 
in America a man is not thought tnuch of ^ he hto not one on( 
hand; -• •.. ;'■■■■— • - ■■> -'- ■ --^ • - . .. .■•... 

Yeta VWtor soon sees; that eTerylhing Is not |>erfeet fn America,^ 
and itsthiiitkefs an<^ statesmien know it as well as We da. But the^r 
caahot Improve everything ** ri|tht away/* We da,tu>t do ^t- in? 
ihig;liirid. In Atnerica f heard men praised as ** level-hcjaded;' * 
without athyTegard to -their being moral-headed; ^ V heard taei^ 
called^* Mart** who were simply rascals; Then I remembered that 
We Md jttdiges who gave a fw months* imprisonment to a bank' 
dir^ciof w^o ^A^ l^ltindered a thousand families, and five years'- 
penal siervitude to a man who h$[d merely strtick a lord. In Obi* » 
cagbyou can get a cup of good coffee withbut chicory al Racers,' 
served On a naarble table; with Cup' and saucer tMiC <$hi|>ped, and a 
tXtm^ertktte, f 6r five centis. Tet you have to pay any where fbt 
having your shoes blacked 400 per ceiit more thkii zh London. 
The igoverhment there will give you 160 acres of land, with trees 
nponit ehbti^h to build a; small navy ; and th^sy charged 'methree 
smllfaigs in i^ioago for a light wafting-stick -^Ich could b^had^ 
hi lA>nddn for sixpence. AJl sorts of things cheiap in Englimd are 
indescribably dear in America. Protiection must be a gbod thing 
for somebody r if the people like it, itis ndf business of Ours. ' Wei 
hate, I remembered, soniething Very mudi like It at hbtrie: ■- We 
are aiiaitiun of shopkeepers, and the shopkeeper's interest is ta'hiive 
custbmers ; yet until lately we taxed every-purchaser who catne 
into a town. If he walked in, which meant that he was podrand" 
not likely to buy anytiiihg, the turnpike was free to hinx ; but if he 
came oh horseback, which implied that he had modey in hi^ 
pocket, we tated his horse ; and if he came in a carriage, Which 
fOapUed possession of still larger purchasing power, we taxed every 
Wheel rf his carriage to encourage him to keep away. One day | 
said, that to this hour our Chancellor of the Exchequer ta^es every 
person who travels, by !raiIway,eveiy.Wotkman: going to offer his 
labor, every employer seeking hands, eveiy merchant who travels 
to buy or sell: in an industrialcptrntry we: tax every man who 
mov^ about in our tirains. !E!nglishmen who had been out of this 
#d«ntijr tWeiiiy years cottM not believe flils. When-ttoey f^iind 
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thai I was the Chairman of a Committee who had j^X to agitate for 
ftw trade in locomotion in Englatid, they were humiliated und 
ashamed that England hud still to put up with the incredible im- 
post. Many things I had heard spoken of as absurd among TJnde 
Sam's people seemed to me less so when I saw the conditions 
which haTe begotten their unusualness. Here we regard America as 
the eccentric seed-land of Spiritism ; but when I met the prairie 
^ooners,* travelling into the lone plains of Kansas, I could under- 
stand that a solitary settler there would be Vetyglad to have a 
spirit or two in his lone log-house. Where no doctors can be had 
the itinerant medicine- vender is a welcome visitor, and, providinj; 
his drugs are harmless, imagination effects a cure — imagination is 
the angel of the mind there. We are ajyt to think that youths and 
maidens are too self-sufficient in their manners in thoM parts. 
They could not exist at all in those parts save for those quidities. 
We regard railways as being recklessly constructed — but a railroad 
of any kind is a mercy if it puts remote settlers in communication 
with a city somehow. If a bridge gives wav, like that on the Tay 
lately among us, fewer lives are lost there than would be worn out 
by walking and dragging produce over unbridged distances, and 
often going without needxul things for the hous&old, because they 
could not be got. 

In the United States there are newspapers of as great integritv, 
judges as pure, and members of Parliament as clean-handed as in 
England ; but the pubtic indignation at finding it otherwise is noth* 
ing like so great there as here. John Stuart Millsaid that the working 
classes of all countries lied— dt being the vice of the slave caste— 
but English working-men alone were ashamed of lying, and I was 
proud to find that my countrymen of this class have not lost this 
latent attribute of manliness ; and I would rather l^ev wens known 
for the quality of speaking the truth, though the devil was lookhig 
them square in the face, than see them possess any repute for 
riches, or smartness, without it. Far be it from me to suggest that 
Americans, as a rule, do not possess the capacity of truths but in 
trade they do not strike you as exercising the talent with the same 
success that they show in many other ways. However, there is a ce^ 
tain kind of candor continually manifested, which has at least a 
negative merit If a " smart** American does a crooked thing be 
does not pretend that it is straight. When I asked what was un- 
derstood to be the difference between a Republican and a Democrat, 
I was answered by one of those persohs, too wise and too pure t9 
be of any use in this world, who profess to be of no party— none 
being good enough for them-— he said, '* Republicans and Demo* 



* A long, ricketv wagou drawn generally by one hoiflOf carrying tbe enoignnti 
ita faiaUy an4 tunutore, )o aearcU of a new ee^tlement. , 
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ents pA>ftiS8 different things* but they both do the same.** " Tour 
aDs#«r/' I replied, " comes verynear the margin of giving me In- 
formation. What are the different things/* I asked, which they 
do profess?" The answer was, *' The Republicans profess to be 
hooest, bat the Democrats do not even profess that '* My sympa- 
thies, I intimated, lay therefore with the Republicans, since they 
who admit they know what they ought to be probably incline tp 
it. However impetuous Americans may be, they haye one great 
grace of patience : they listen like gentlemen. An American 
audieDce, anywhere gathered together, make the most courteous 
listeners in the world. If a speaker has only the gift of muklng a 
fool of himself, nowhere has he so complete an opportunity of 
doing it. If he has the good fortune to be but moderately interesting, 
and obviously tries, in some humble way natural to him« to add 
to their information, they come to him afterward and congratulate 
hun with Parisian courtesy. At Washington, where I spoke at tlie 
request of General Mussey and Major Ford, and in Cornell Univer- 
sity at Ithaca, where, at the request of the Acting President Pro- 
fessor, W. C. Russell, I addressed the students on the Moralities of 
Co-operative Commerde^ there were gentlemen and ladies present 
who Knew more of everything than I did about anything ; yet they 
conveyid to me their impression that I had in some way added to 
their ififonnation* Borne political colleagues of mine have gone to 
Ametica. In this country they had a had time of it. In the opin- 
ion of most official persons of their day they ought to have been 
in prison ; and some narrowly escaped it. In America they ulti- 
mately obtained state employment, which^here they never would- 
have, obtained to their latest aay. Yet their letters home were so 
dispara^ng of America, as to encourage all defamers of its peoole 
and institutions. This incited me to look for every feature of aisr 
content. What I saw to the contrary' I did not look for— but oould 
not overlook when it came upon me. John Stuart Mill I knew 
was at one time ruined by repudiators in America, but that did nut 
lead hhn to condemn that system of freedom which must lead to 
public honor coming into permanent ascendency. , For myself, I 
am sufficiently a Comtist to thiuk that humanity is greater and 
sounder than any special men ; and believe that great conditions of 
freedom and self-action can alone render possible general progress. 
Great evils in American public life, from which we are free in 
England, have been so dwelt upon here, that the majority of work* 
ing-men will be as much surprised as I was to find that American 
Hfe has in it elements of progress which we in England hick. Still 
I saw there were spots in the great sun. The certainty of an earth - 
QUake every four 3'ears in England would not more distress us or 
aivert the current of business than the American system of 
having 100,000 office-holders, Hable to displacement every Presi- 
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dentifli electkm. 'Eacli placeman has» I . " oa]balKte,^^'«l1lsiik 
Mne friends wbo watch and work to keep bim ^-urtore '^.4i 
Then tbere are 100,000 mot« persons^ candidates tor the offiesalo 
b^ vacated by those al ready is place. Each of th^se aaipj tfltitfl^'htt 
on the average as many personal friends who deV(4e CheBodreBid 
^ttinghiin installed. '60 there are two millions of the^nost'iiac^e 
politicians in the country always battting for .^laces-^^not pesiltipl 
regardless altogether of prhiclple ; but saburdiuatkig ibe asseitSon 
6f jprinqiple to the command of pteiees. The wonder is Uiat the 
progress made in America occurs at al). Colonel Kobert IiieeEsoU; 
during the enchanted days when I was his guest in Washfligtcm, 
explained It all to me, and gave reasons for it with the hrnnw md 
wit for which he is unrivalled among public sp^ker^^aaieii^ Hb^: 
Nevertheless I remain of the same opinion still. This systsiUt 
althoneh a feature of republican acbninistration, is ^utte'di^tlDct 
froih republican principle, and hirs to be changed, thotigli the doia- 
€on of the practice renders it as difficult to alter as it would |y»^ to 
change the diet of a nation. • . . v». ; ■ .; .: 

It wouid take too long now to recount balf thedi^UitistaQei^;itt 
v^hich <mr cousins of the New World rise above and falVbeto!W^<AVr- 
selves; Their habit of interviewing strangers 11 t)ie nraist^iimusilig 
and useful instiiution conceivable. I have personal ^nowMtt^ 
and others more than myself, of visHors to England of w^<nnw 
public never hear. Many would be glad to <^11 upon tbtwi -and 
show them civility or give them thanks for servioeis they tev^ej^feff* 
der^ tb public progress, elsewhere, in one form or other,- -l^ttlM 
Seaeral public never know of their presence. ^ Thesa socmen 
among us possess curious, often valuabte knowledge, and lio Jour* 
tildists aisk them any questions, or announce, or describe Ui^n, or 
inform the town where they are to be found. Every newspaptf 
l^der In the land might be the richer in ideas for their vtsi^ 'hot 
they pas» away with their unknown wealth of experience, of whiefc 
we might have partaken. There is no ap f oi nlment ^on th« iiress to 
be ihb're coveted than that of being an interviewer to a gteBt-jwn^ 
nal. The art of interviewing is not yet developed and i^tana* 
tized as it might be. Were I asked, '* What is the be^nnli^ 4of 
wisdom r* I should answer, ** It is the art of asking ~questroJ98.'^ 
The world has had but one master of the art, and Socrates liaEiliad 
BO successor. With foolish questioning most persons ace famfiisr 
— ^wise questioning is a neglected study. The first interviewer whd 
did me the honor to call upon me at the Huffman House, inl^ev 
York, represented a Democratic paper of acknowledged poslilaR : 
being a stranger to tiie operation of interviewing, I first intervie^ined 
the interviewer, and put to him more questions than be put to me. 
When I eume to read his report all my part In the pruc^eedings 
^^Qunted was left out, He no doubt knew best -wbatv^^vcpiiki iiiler* 



MH^e^fesc^Tftof the jottrnal he represeutQ 1. I told him that aa 
'Sni^h^^iitlemaa of paliiical repute was iuterested ia an Ameiri* 
.caamk^priaey.and bad asked, me to go to KortU Alabama* w4th a 
fievvta judge of its fitness for certain emigrants. I put the quesf 
tioB; to hmiivhether in the South generally it mattered what an 
emigiant^a political yiews were, if he was personal^ an addition 
tQt&ipdustrigl force and property of the place, observing inciT 
dentally thaii I saw somebody had just shot a doctor through tU0 
back whd had decided views about something. His answer has 
p»t& passed from my memoij. It was this ; *' Well, if a nian 
will. make his opinions prominent, what can he expect?*' ( 
answeri^^ that might be rather hard on me, since though I might 
not jmakie .my opinions 'Vprominent/' they might be though^ 
potioe^ble*, aiid a. censor with a Derringer might not discriminate 
iamy imnor.* vThis, however, did not deter me from going Soi^th. 
Tlie>;yellow: lever lay in my way at Memphis, and I did not fe<d as 
(ho^gh^^Lwanled thn yellow fever. I . was content with going nea^ 
enough to it to fall in with x)eople who had it, and who were dee- 
inglxtfm ilie initected oitj'. Nu doubt the rapidity of. my chatter 
upon stfaage topics did confuse some interviewers* Now and then 
]j read'ft report of an interview, and did not know that it related to. 
me jmtil I read the title of it. One day I. met a wandering Eng- 
lish ipntleDOan, wi^ had. just read an interview with me, when he 
bxeldiikied, 'VMy dear Holyoake \ how could you say that f* when 
X timswiMSed,/.* jfy d^ur Verdantson ! how could you suppose t 
«ver ]^ say it V When in remote cit4es 1 fell in with interviewers 
^fho^wedTOi^putejunfamUiar with my ways of thought and speech, t 
tried i&e .expeariment of saying exactivthe opposite of what | 
me^mt. To my deHght next day I fouDd it had got turned upside 
diiwii in ihe writer'^ mind, and came out exactly right. But I had 
to^ be darefui with whom I, did this, for most interviewers wer^ 
irer^ shi^wd and skilf^il, and put me under great obligations for 
their reodertog of what I said, t If English press writers inter- 
Tjewed visitors from a country unfamiliar to them they would 
make 91' mtany misconceptions as are ever met with in America. I 
havenevisr known but two men not Euglishmen-rMazzini and Hr 
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: * We are not without experience somewhat of this kind in England. At 
Bolton, when' Sir Charles Diike, M.P., was lectniing there on tb^ '^Costof tli« 
Orowii.*Va^fe»y hiunAie«>8 sah;}ect, one of the royalists of the town hnrled ft briols 
thtoaga the window of the nail, intended for the spealccr, which killed one of 
tl^e audience. . Sir Cbarlet) was merely '^ making his opinions prominent.^* 
' i^thR KanMX8 Gity Times published an "Interview with Qen Qeoi«e MbK 
yoake.*^ This was diecei'ning courtesy. Down there ^' difticnlties " had orten 90- 
qnrreiA, and a ^^geseral '^ being supposed to have pi^toUic ucquirementa^ I was at 
once pat upon alevel with any emergency. It was in Kansas City « where a Judg^ 
trying a mtirder case said to those present, ''Gentlemen, the court wishes y6u 
^vould'tet somebody diea natnral death down here, IT fliily to abow attangers 
Vtet an «»ell«at. ofiwitt wa have,'* 
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3* W» SmaHey, the London correspondent of Xh^NewYcvk 3M6- 
luhf^^hQ linderatodd public aftairs in England as we underBiund 
ibem ourselves. Even Louis Blancis hardly their equal, though a 
.rival in that rare art. 

V, When leaving England I was asked by the Co-operative Guild of 
London to ascertain in my travels in America what were the con- 
ditions and opportunities of organizing cooperative emigratioxL 

Ai tills was one of the applications of the co-operative principle 
meditated by the co-operators of 1830, and which has slept out uf 
sight of this generation, I received the request with glad surprisei 
and undertook the commission. 

Pricked by poverty and despair, great numbers of emigrant 
families go out alone. With slender means and slenderer knowl- 
iedge, they are the prey, at every stage, of. speculators, agentB, 
.and harpies, Hany become penniless by the way, and never reach 
their intended place. They hang about the large cities, and in- 
crease the competition among workmen already too many there. 
.XJnwelcome, and unable to obtain work, they become a new burden 
oh reluctant and overburdened local charity, and their lot is as 
deplorable as that from which they have fled. Those who hold 
out until they reach the land, ignorant of all local facts of soil, 
climate, or malaria, commence **to fight the wildM-ness*'— a 
mighty, tongueless, obdurate, mysterious adversary, who gives you 
opulence if you conquer him, but a ^rave if he conquers you. 
What silence and solitude, what friendlesshess and desolation the 
^rst years bring I What distance from aid in sickness, whatbard- 
^ip if their stores are scant— what toil through pathless woods 
and swollen creeks to carry stock to market and bring back house- 
hold goods t XiOss o| civilized intercourse, familiarity with danger, 
the determined persistence, the iron will, the aniinal struggle of 
the settler's life, half animalizes him also. Ko wonder we find 
the victor rich and rugged. The wonder is that refinement is as 
common in America as it is. Stout-heartcd emigrants do succeed 
by themselves, and achieve marvellous prosperity. Kor would I 
discourage any from making the attempt. To mitigate the dilS- 
culties by devices of co-operative foresight is a work of mercy and 
morality. It is not the object of the London Guild to incite emi- 
gration nor determine its destination ; but to enable any who want 
to emigrate to form an intelligent decision, and to ud them to carry 
it out with the greatest chances of personal and moral advantage. 
In New York I found there had lately been formed a •* Co-opera- 
tive Colony Aid Association'* (represented by the TTc^aiibssr, pub- 
lished by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, and edited by the Bev. B. 
Heber ISfewtonl, of which Mr. E. K Barnum, Dr. Felix Adler, 
:Mr. E. V. SmaSley, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Dr. Charlci 
F. Dei^BS, Mr. Courtland Palmer, Joseph Seligman, the Hob. 
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iJblb'Wfieeler, and otliers, were t>romoter8. Prom Inquiries in the 
city (tfhlch I, a- stranger, thought it ri.^ht to make) 1 found that 
these were persons whose names gave the society prestige. Mrs. 
. Tliompson was regarded in the States as the Baroness Hurdett- 
OoQtts is in England, for her many discerning acts of munificence. 
To them I was indebted for the opportunity of addressing a re- 
markable audience in the Cooper Institute, New York — an audi- 
ence which included journalists, authors, and thinkers on social 
questions, State socialists and communists — an audience which 
only could be assembled hi New York. The Rev. Dr. Robert 
CoUyer presided. The object of the Colony Aid Association is to 
select and purchase land, devise the general arrangements of park, 
co-operative store, and school house ; erect simple dwellings, and 
provide food for the colonists until crops accrue ; arrange for the 
conveyance of emigrants, from whatever land they come, to their 
intended settlement — providing them with escort and x>ersonal 
direction until they have mastered the conditions of their new life. 
The promoters take only a moderate interest upon the capital em- 
ployed, affording these facilities of colonial life at (jost price ; act- 
ing themselves on the entirely wholesome rule of keeping their 
proceedings clear alike of profit and charity. There is no reason 
why emigration should not be as pleasant as an excursion, and 
competence rendered secure to £dl emigrants of industry, honesty, 
and common-sense. It soon appeared to me that land-selling was 
i stiiple trade in America and Canada — ^that no person knew the 
whole of either country. From visits and letters I received from 
land-holders and agents I doubted not that there were many hon- 
est amoug them. JBut unless you had much spare time for inquirv, 
and were fortunate in being near those who kne^ them, it would 
be difficult to make out which the honest were. Evidently what 
was Wanted was complete and trustworthy information, which 
everybody must know \o be such. There was but one source 
whence this information could issue, and it seemed a duty to 
solicit it there. If information of general utility was to be ob- 
tJiined, it was obviously becoming in me, as an Englishman, first 
to ask it of the Canadian Government, and for this reason I went 
over to Canada. 

Canaan was nothing to Canada. Milk and honey are very well, 
but Canada has cream and peaches, grapes and wine. I went 
gathering grapes in Hamilton by moonlight— their flavor was et* 
cellent, and bunches abundant beyond imagination. The Mayor 
of BamiUnn did me the honor of showing me the fruits of Canada, 
on exhibition In a great fair then being held. Fniit-painters in 
water-colors should go to Canada. Hues so new, various, and 
brlHlftnt have never l^en seen in an English exhibition of paintcii 
ixr ^alef^eoloTB. ^ Nor was their beauty deceptive, for I ^a« ptrw 
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mitled'tc^tttlte tibe Irqitt when I found that Its v^elicftte bu^wa^ 
Uilt'ttils MottiiWard sign of its inward' * richness of ^flavor, ji w*^. 
UQ^pec^do fitid the interior of tbe Town Hall of HamUtoft m^. 
tiofiiag.wHb.gmoe of deaign» rich with the woodicarrer*a art* .reK; 
lie5fe&t jbor^opntooe of spaOeatid coavenienoe af afrung^mant 1^ 
exdeedii^ani^iiing obseryed in the ParUaiuent Houses of Ottawa: 
Qr.d£c W^ington. The (larliaouintaTy buildings <^ Canada^ likju 
tlHi8e.of'ibec»i>tial of Washington, are worthy of tbe gr^t eovui^ 
tried^io whi(^ they Btaod ; but were I a subject of the Dominion, 
cir aoitizen «f the United i^tates, I would go without ottc^dinnrr 
atiytsarin order to subscribe to a fund for paying wood<iarpei^ tp 
intact to the dehatiug chambers a mfgeetic semse.of national durar 
bfli^^«ii830ci6ted with splendor of art. The State House of Wai^- 
ingtoR r^rd^ the library of the Parliament of Ottawa have rooms. 
0o88QBSKng<^ualities which are not exceeded in London \>y Am 
devntedvto similar fnuposes. The dining*room of the Hotel BvuckSb ^ 
^^^ick, in Madison Square, New York, has a reflected, beaoty xler4)^ed 
fjreJNQi'itstifigbt and verdant surroundings, with wbiehitsiai^iof 
ii»< jecAherent. But the WindaDr Hoiel of Montreal impressed, me 
m0r<»iha& any^her I saw. The entraBce4»all^ with its Taal and 
gr^e^ifuttdfsne^ ^te a sense of space and dignity wJiicb the i»»lelfl 
ofs'l^bis^ago ana Saratoga, enornK)tu3 as they i^e, laclged; JFbe 
stfixstiylake of CM^tarib, its thousand i^nds, and itsiurLmif^ rapldSi 
M4naidg>lonr hundred miles, with the American and CaRadiaa 
shof^scitm either hand, ga^e me an Jdea of the. scenio ^s^ai 
OaoDada^ uitfitly at varmcice with the insipid rigor and trcist^bouttd 
gtootn Which: 1 had associated with the country. A Ttsitor froDt 
Aix^sxica':doe8 not tfa^l thirty miles into Canada without feeHng 
tteatiihe diadem of the Orowh is there. Though there waa mani- 
fo^ylefls sockl lllH^rty ambng the people, the civic and pofiticiil 
iil(ie]pi^de»Cti of the Canadian cities seemed to me to equal that of 
the :6j|itedr States. The abounding courtesy of the fMrcNsa, add the 
<^iritted Qfa»nii of expression by the Spectator of Hamiiloti and 
tlut.. i3ilcJbe.Gt Toronto, were equal to anything I observed . any* 
whieitti; :Aod not lesa were the instances of private. and. offium 
cqurlesy of the country. 

'. At Ottawa I had the honor of an interview with the Premier, Sle 
Jehft Macdonald, at his private residence. The Premier of Canada 
had 4lie repute, I knew, of bearing a striking likeness to the Jate 
Rtemier <^ .England ; but I was not preparS to. find the reaem'* 
blance so remarkable. Excepting that Sir John is less in atatuie 
tbatt7Lor(i>Bea(H)asfie)d, persons who saw them apart might mis- 
take oc^ lot the other. On presenting a letter from Mn Wttton 
^f' Hamilton; a former member of the Canadian Parliament), myself 
and rMf. CharltKiQ were admitted to an audience. with Sir John* 
teh^nail lott^ ag^tlemau of frank aad .cQortly. mannett^ who 






p#ri&in^ me to beHe^ (^ai lie would tiiyke itftd «dntldtraA^ 
pfc^k)ml r uiade to Mm, tbat ikie Oovertnnent of €ftBidd aliotrtdi 
issue ft blue-'book upOD t4ie entigTdnt'<oCfi»lltioiM ttt ih^jetHAt^'i^ai- \ 

nAtiaUf iimiYar to ihose fortnerly gtven toiisPin.Sagluild'l)y:^o»i: 
Oki^ndoti, "Oa the .^nditloii of tbe LfxboiiiigO)a«0»>A)Dn'dsd;5;f 
famiBbhig details of the prospects of ei^loiftheoit, ii^tle&ieQt'y^sdu^ 
catbo, teiiai« of ^j^nd. oKtndtic conditioiis, and tb$( ^w^aMo^ 
powcrr of nK>D^y. Sir Jolm kindly undt^took torecotveftdi&'uie;: 
aS'Mon as t should be able to draw it up, aecfaeme of^part'iedlart' 
filmflar to thiit which i prepared some yoars^go at the requtst'of > 
Lord Olafretidon. A speedi of Lord BeacotistleKI*s ^was' at ^tlQEir' 
time much discussed by the Amerk»D aadCanadiati pressi as'^r 
Joim Kaedoaald had reeeatly been on a visit to Lord Btaoofnsfl[eldJ 
Sir John explaioed to me in eonversation that ixi ^le' London )9i'^ 
ports of Lord Beaconsfteld'B speech, there; appeared the niisiidce^ot 
eentiertintf 'V wages of- sixteen dollars per month'' into -^^^agiBs^of) 
sixteen shillings per day/' and of describing emlgnUion^* west^of 
thestate^^afl emigralion from the '' Western States. V This ettablei 
me' to point out to Sir John thatif these misappn^enslons^oiild 
a^se in the mind of one so acute as Lord' Beaconsilekl, as to1tt«: 
formatioiir girsn by an authority so dmhienfl aiid<aaotas)Slr'Jolfll 
himself; it showed how great was the need wliidki. the fii^i^ 
p«rt)>H0 must f^el of accurate and official inlormatloa upon'iaetH 
wiHk which' th^ were necessarily unfamiliar* Af terv^uii h ■ httd 
tibe pleasure of dining with the Minister of Affricnlttue, :th0<Hon.'i 
John Henry Popei Both myself and «iy friend' Mr. Ohi^lton; who 
was also- a guest, were strucKwitii the€obbett4ilce vigor «tf stait^^. 
ment which cbara<^rized Hr. Pope; He eapplained the CJoaadlan 
theory ol proteetinn as dispassfonately as Cobden -wduld that '0(f 
free trade, - Mr. Pope haa himself I found, vaused^^ to appeal^ 
^ei^r TUluttble publications of ^reat service to em%ranls^> fieiwl-f 
mitled, however, that there mi^ht be advantage in. eombintn^ all 
die^inforBiation in one book whrcfa would be univer9a1^^ aAceessibk; 
and knr»WD to be responsible. I was struck by one remark ^of thid 
minister worth repeating : ' Mn . Oanada^ * * he i^id; ' ' w^ have htit 
one enemy— cold, and be is a steady but manageable lidverswy-y 
for whtose advent we can prepare and whose time of cte^arture^e 
know« . While in America, malarm, ague, fioctuatioo of icttipeinH 
ture are intermittent Scienee and sanitary prevision will in time 
exterminate some dangov, while watchfulmss will always '^bd 
needed in regard to others." . , . ^, < .^m 

Subsequently I thought it my duty to make a similar pr^poMil 
to .t4ie Government of Wasbiogton. Oolonel Robert IngcisoHIn* 
Iroduoed me to Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State, who wrth ihiQ 
ooartesy^ I bad heard ascribed to bim^ gave immediate attentioil to 
tb^^ubject, Looking-^t lae withbifrwise^ peoetTating^^Sf li^tNiid 
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'* TdU kno^* Mr. Holyoake, the difficulty the Federal OoTeimofiat 
#o<ild' HftTe in obtaiiiiDg the ccdlective information you wisb." 
Then he stated the diflicultles with preeisioo, showing that hem 
istkntiy comprehended the scope of the proposed red-book, with- 
out ^f all suggesting that the difficulties were obstac^les. So fia as 
I could <>b6erve, an American statesman, of any quality, does not 
beUeve in " obstacles '* to any measure of public utility. Iwas 
aware that the Federal Government had no power to obtain from 
Itiie different Stales reports of the kind required, but Mr. Evarts 
iadmitted that if he were, to ask the Go^mor oi each State to fur- 
nfah him with the information necessary for emigrant uise, with a 
irlew to inctude it in an official account of the emigrant features of 
iaH the Btales, he would no doubt receive it. I undertook, on my 
i^urn to England, to forward to him, after consulting with the 
^cooperative Guild, a scheme of the kind of red-book required. 
Mr. Evarts permitted me to (d>serve that many persons, as he must 
well know, come to An»»*ica and profess themselves dissatisfied 
7h6y find many things better than they could have hoped to find 
tiiem^ but since they were not what they expected, they were never 
reconciled. The remedy was to provide real information of the 
ihain things they would find. Then thinr would come intelligently, 
if thejr came at all, and stay contenteo. General Mussey did me 
the favor of taking me to the White House, and introducing me to 
0ie President «na Mrs. Hayes, where I had the opportunity also 
rHf tneetihg Oeh^al Sherman, who readily conversed upon tlie sub- 
ject of my visit, und made many observations very instructive to 
me. Mrs. Haj-es is a Very interesting lady, of engaging ways and 
remarkable animation of expression, quite free from excitement. 
She had been in Kansas with the President a few days before, and 
kindlv remarked, as something I should be glad to hear, that she 
found on the day they left that every colored person who had 
arrived there from the South was in some place of employment 
Th6 President had a bright, frank manner ; and he listenea with 
such- a grace of patience to the nature and reason of the request I 
had made to Mr. Evarts, and which I asked him to sanction, if he 
approved of it, that I began to think that my pleasure at seeing 
him would end with my telling my story. He had, however, only 
- laken timeto hear entirely to what it amounted, when he explained 
his view of it with a sagacity and completeness and a width of 
IHuf tration which surprised me. He described to me the different 
qualities of the various nationalities of emigrants in the States, ex- 
'prcssing— W^t I had. never heard any one do bef ore^a very high 
; opinion of the Welsh» whose good sense and success as colonic 
-hlid come under his observation. Favorable opiaions were ex- 
pressed by leading Jotirnals in America upon the suggestion above 
leapribed, To 9xm» it seemed of such obvious uHlily that, wonder 
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mAhUtXkni it had never been made before. If its piibUo.u«Qfal« 
ness cdnttnues apparent after due considenition, no aoubt a bbolE 
of the nature in question will be issued. . ^ 

There is no law in America which permits co^opemtien ta b^ 
commenced in the humble, unuid^ way in which it ha»' arisen in 
Eneland. When I pointed this out to the gentlemen of the Colony 
Ain Association, the remark was made, "Then we will get a law 
for the purpose." In England, working<men m^uiring^ axk irn^^ 
provehient in the law have thou2;ht themselves fortunate in living 
till the day when a member of Parliament could be induced to put 
a question on the sabject ; and the passing of a bill has been an 
expectation inherited by their children, ana not always realized in 
their time. Emerson has related that when it was found that tlie 
pensions awarded to soldiers disabled in the war, or to the families 
of those who were killed, fell into the liands of unscmpulouf 
" claun agents," a private policeman in New York eonoeived the 
plan of a new law which would enable every person entitled to 
the money to surely receive it Obtaining leave of absenee he 
went to Washington, and obtained, on his own representatioi^ the 
passing of two acts which effected this reform. I found the 
policeman to be au old friend of mine, Mr. Georse 8. McWatterSi 
whom I fotind now to be an officer of customs in xiew York. An 
instance of this kind is unknown in this country. £mer(^n re- 
marks that, *' having freedom in America, this acoessibility to leg- 
islators, and promptitude of redressing wrong, are the meana fiy 
which it is sustained and extended." . . 

Before leaving Washington, I thought it my duty to call at the 
British Embassy, and communicate to His Excellency Sir Edward 
Thomlon particulars of the request I had made to the eoveraments 
of Cauada^andof the United Slates ; aince if His Excellency should 
be able to approve of the object therebfait would be an important 
reconunendation of it. I pointed out to Sir Edward that 'Hhpugh 
public documents were issued by the departments of both govern- 
ments, the classes most needmg them knew neither how to collect 
or collate them, and reports of interested agents could not be 
Wholly trusted ; while a government will not lie, nor exaggerate* 
nor but rarely conceal the truth. Since the British €k)vemm(mt 
do not discourage emigration, and cannot prevent it, it is better 
that our poor fcltow-countrymen should be put in possession of in- 
formation which will enable them to go out with their eyes open, 
instead of going out, as hitherto, with their eyes mostly shut/' 
I ou^ht to add here that the Canadian Minister of Agriculture has 
sent me several valuable works issued in the Dominion, aiul that 
the American Qovernment have presented me with many woika of 
a like nature, and upward of five hundred large maps or cooaider- 
able valuer all of wliich I have placed at the dispo(^ of the Quild 
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I many IfalngH in America, I did dc^ leun to 
nuDtry, but (.-ame back thinkiag maretilEhty 
U than I did before. Kot a, woid eacspea uc 

la Cauada, as well as iu Ameiipa. I heaid 
ideas [tii^lDablt] of Ibu detwltncenF So^and. 
at Jut) b Bull was as sure-footed, if not quite 
' Jonalbau ; Ibat Etiglasd would always bolct 
and bhiiuld the woisc come to Ije wry bad, 
[teracDuate England, and appo;tioD it an as 
ive cvmfurlably ; dulog tblg oat of regard U 

II did 10 bis ancvElors long ago, and for the 
I people have shown Uncle Sam In their jUicid 
added. Hkigland haii inexhaustible euergictut 
it had Cubden wllb bis passion Jor mtana- 
d John Sluatt Mill wiili his pasaioD for. trntii \ 
!ibispa»iiun for Justice; Gladstone. ^ffhlLblB 
3 ; and Lord Beacoasfleld witii bis paaatou fOi 
Ibst is genemting in the people a netP pattlim 
endcDca The two worlds with one iangnag* 
ive with equal greatness side by ^de. Brides 
lividuality and energy of Americana pn^Kf. 
id by all the unrest and gKulus of Eur^x. I 
int America ifas " liig" — I knew" that Iwfoie. 
id at was lite itibabitauts. Nature made the 
n whicb boa made tbe people. I vent there 
jclongiDg to thai class wliieh cannot alloid 
I went there nut to see sumetbiog which I si- 
3eo what there was to bv stcn, wliat manner 
luse migbly Icrrituries, and how they did it, 
for : iu what spirit, in what hope, And wlUi 

; Iter saw the human mind at large before act- 

nl — uoliampured by prelate or bog. Ewiy 

' I strive there for maetery. but bumknitf hu 

t. and progresH is uppermost 

qo^pperation, which sutotitutes evolution for tevohitisa in 

securing competence to lal>ur, may have a great carecriattai Ne* 

Wnrld. Id America the (^rmans have in tell licence, the Prencli 

brigbtnesa, the Welsh persistence, the Scotch that success wlildi 

comes to all men who know bow to lie in wait to serve. Tbe Iriili 

. attract all sympathy to them by their humor of imaginalioo and 

boundless capacity of discontent. Tbe English maintain their 

- steady purposSi and lonk with meditative, bovine eyes upon the 

auvelttea <n Ufe around them, wearing out tbe map of a new pWli 
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ffl^lookh)g at it before in«k{ng up their mh>d to take }trb^t 
ertile aro adveuturoiis AmericaiH when he uondescexidsib ^lye 
co-operation attention, will devise new applications of the principle 
ilnfcffe6een here. ' la America I received deputations from real state 
0oetaJist8» bat dfd not expect to find tliat some of them were £ng- 
'tishmen. But I hnewlhem as belonging to that clans of politician/s* 
'nBthome who were alwa^'s expecting something to be done for 
ihen^ and who had not acquired the wholesome American instinct 
:of ^hig something for themselves. Were state workshops estab- 
ilished IB that country, they would not have a single occupant ip 
,three mofithe. New prospects open so rapidly in Auierica, and 
sormany people go in pursuit of them, that I met with men wlio 
Had been in . ao many places that they seemed to have forgotten 
where they were bom. If the bit of paternal government could 
be got into the mouth of an American, it would drop out in a day 
V^ opens hia mouth so of ten. to give his bpiaiou oii ibings m 
fmenu. The point which seemed to be of most interest fo Amen- 
. (»(D thinkers, was that feature pf co-operation which enables work- 
^ifig^men to acquire capital without naving any^ to save without 
dimmishing any comfort, to grow rich by the accumuTatioh 6f say- 
ings which th^ had never put by^ throujgh intercepting profits try 
(seotiomy in distribution. Meditating self-employment, by aasoci^- 
tive gatns,^ Ei^lish co-operatois do not complain of employers who 
th^thmlK treat them unfairly, nor enter into defiant uegptiatipns, 
nor Btake abject supplications for increase of wages; they take 
8teit» to supersede unpleasant employers. Witb stcuin transit 
ready for every man's service, with the boundless and fruitful 
fieldsrof Australia, America, and Canada open to thcni, the policy 
of self-protection is to withdraw from those employers and pluqcs 
with whom or where no profitable business can be dune. To dis- 
pute with capital which carries a sword is a needless and disastrous 
waifar^,, even if victory should attend the murderous strtigglc. 
Even t£e negro of the Houth has learned the wisdom of withdraw- 
log himself. He has learned to fight without striking a blow ; ^e 
leaves the masters who menace him. If he turned upon theidji he 
wofdd be cut down without hesitation or mercy. By leaving them 
their estates become worthless, and he causes his value to be per- 
ceived without the loss of a single life. 

-I learned in America two things never before apparent to rne^ and 
towhicbl never heard a reference at lu>me: First, that the (Us- 
penrton of unrequited workmen in Europe should be a.primiary 
^ prhidple oi popular, aiuelioration, which would compel gfCater 
ehai^^s in the i^uality of freedom and industrial equity than all 
tfa^ speculations of philosophers or the measures of cuntehdijbg 
politicians. Secondly, that the child of every poor mah shduld Ji)e 
editteated^ai: an emigrant, aad trained and imbued with 1^ kfiOti^l. 



( 
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edge of unknown countries, and inspired with- the spidt'of adv«a* 
lure therein ; and that all education is half worthless— is merd 
mockery of the poor child's fortune — ^which does not train him in 
phyt^ical strength, in the art of ** fighting the wilderness/' and 
such mechanical knowledge as shall conduce to success therein. I 
•am for workmen being given whatever education gentlemen have, 
and including in it such instruction as shall make a youth samuch 
of *a carpenter and a farmer that he shall know how to clear ground, 
put up a log-house, and understand land, crops, and the matiAge^ 
ment of livestock. Without this knowledge, a mechanic, or 
clerk, or even an M. A. of Oxford, is more helpless than a common 
farm-laborer, who cannot spell the name of the poorhouse^hidi 
sent him out. We have in Europe surplus population. Elsewhere 
lie rich and surplus acres. The new need of progress is to transfler 
overcrowding workmen to the unoccupied prairies. Parents shrink 
from the idea of their sons having to leave their own country.; but 
they l^ave to do this when they become soldiers — the hatelnr«sentS' 
of empire lately — carrying desolation and death among people 4is 
honest as themselves, but more unfortunate. Half tlie eoun^ 
which leads young men to perish at Isandula, or on the xodcs of 
Afghanistan, would turn into a paradise the wildest wilderness in 
the world of which they would become the proprietors. While 
hdhcst men are doomed to linger anywhere In poverty ai^ preeari* 
ousness, this world is nut fit for a gentleman to live in. Divea 
may have his purple and line linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day. I, for one, pray that the race of Dives may increase j but 
what I wish also is, that never more shall a Lazarus be found at 
his gates. 

GbokgIb Jacob Holtoakb, in the MneteerUk C&aiut^ 
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Amokg the various classifications to which human bemss.may 
be subjected, there is one that makes thein consist .resp^ttvelyi)f 
those who have too much and tbose who have: t^: little ;to.^ 
As a rule, however, a great deal oi error lurks under. Oc Bwef^tig 
generaUz^ion. Nothing is so false as facts^ cxcispt d^oes, to 
which we may also add except philosophical " geneFalizatioiiui. " 
Of course there are a set of people who have too much and anotl»Br 
set who have too little to do ; but my belief is that the majority 
of people belong to both categories, that at varying times of their 
life they have respectively too much and too little to do. Of the 
two sharply contrasted classes it must be much more comfortable 
and agreeable to belong to the latter ; but on the broad principle 
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timiit is better^ wear outthaa to rust out, it may be supposed 
tbut the first lot may intrinsically be more human and more honors, 
able. It happens m the case of multitudes of people that they 
h4re really too little to do in early life ; they have seasons of much . 
holiday and glorious leisure ; then comes the long middle stretch 
of life with its incessant activities ; and then, when men retire 
from business^ or businesa retires from them, there is the protracted ' 
eyening during which many who have had too much now ^nd that 
once more they have too little to do. Of course the real philosophy . 
of life is to hit the golden mean, to steer between the too much and 
too little ; but practically there are quite sufficient peo^^le who miss 
the mean to furnish us with an article on them and their ways. 

Ob, this ample, blessed, glorious season of youth, with its, leisure 
and independence and hopes and chances I Jn these days espe- 
cially, when the home rule is so mild and loving— ^very different 
from the Rhadamanthine rigor which some of us remember-^when 
the: tone of our public schools is infinitely altered And spttened^ 
when, even the universities lay as much stress on rackets and the 
river as upon lectures and chapel, there is a season of leisure which, 
naiy nbver come back again in llfej or perhaps not till life is near^ 
io^ its final rapids. There are many young people whose lives are 
nulterably overtaxed in working for open scholarships at school ; 
bnt there are also numbers who really seem to have too little to do. 
And it 18 just possible that early in life young people may acquire 
an inveterate habit of this too little, which may last all through 
life and thoroughly spoil it for them. One of our greatest Judges- 
was iamehting to a friend of mine the other day that he was altO;- 
gether behind in the literature of. the day. If you go to a barrister 
or member. of Parliament in the full tide of activity, ho will proba- 
bly tell you that he has no time for reading ; and if you are a 
youngster he will probably exhort you to do what you can in the 
way of reading while you are young, because when you have too 
mttj;^ to do there will be no time for it« It may be said .igener- 
ally of our Jeunesse dorie that they have too Tittle to do. There are 
all «orts of diabolical proverbs about suck men : ■' The-4efil 
tempts other men, but uUe men tempt the devil.'' *^*Tb»4^iii 
daBcerln an. idle head. •• ; ^^ 

';Of:coufi)e:th£s applies to our ^eiy cfaarnanje but aomewl^it vola-y 
tile young friend, the girl of the period That interestinryoyKig; 
wonuia frequently answers to the name of Lady Clara Yere de^ 
Yepe. We all know thuft that very unsettled young person had a 
great deal too little to do. 

''la time bo heavy on your hands, 
. . Tou needs mii8(.play each pranks as these f* 

Snch young people speak of pastime, t.e,^ passing time^ also of kill'^ 
ing time, and are frequently pathetic in Uieir declarations that they 
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ha'-e *' nothing to do. " Then our jioet remonstrates with '* Ofetti," 

aud altogether shows ns that " Clara" is in a very bad way, Onef 

does not require to be an heiress to hare Clara's faults. 

" Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hftndt. 
Are there no bemira «t yoar gmtn. 



Or any poor aooQt your lands f 
Oh, teach the orphan ooy to read, 
Or teach the orphau girl to eew.^* 

Certainly the most plentiful class of those who have ** too little to 
do ' * was mainly recruited from voung ladies. They had a plentif rf 
find even a perilous amount uf leisure on Iheir hands. We are im- 
provJng all this. Women are beginning to find put their mission^ 
They now make nurses, Sisters of Mercy, doctors (I think -their 
doctoring ought to be limited to women and childreuX telegraph 
clerks, members of school boards, mistresses of boaiSd schools, 
which many young ladies niight fihd pleasanter and more remu- 
nerative than governessing. It is only to be feared that there are 
fjlill many young ladies who do too little, who,' if they dfd not look 
so fiir afiela and only just looked at homo, might have reason to 
alter their complaint of the too little into that of the too mudi; 
!^hd thia also is to be noted as ft curious fact,-th8it many who com; 
plain of the tod much are, in po1ut of fact, among those who have 
the too little. Hy clerical friends oJtten tell me that thiey can find 
hard worked mothers of large families who will give them effective 
help, in their parishes, while childless mothers, or 'widows, or 
leisurely young ladies will plead a multiplicity of enjfagemeots. 
But this experience Is as old as the hills. Horace talk3 of his 
strenuous idleness, and Grotius confesses his habit of laboriously 
doing nothing. 

I am always very sorry for those who have too little to do, Th^ 
seem to me scarcely to have a fair chance in the world.. Their 
natures are not properly taxed and tested, trained and developed. 
They might have been among the great and wise and good and 
famous in the world : but they have fallen back into the ranks of 
the ignavum pecKS, Their liberation from the common cares and 
activities of life, oh which, perhaps, they prided and plumed them- 
selves, is their drawback and their bane. It is even possible ^t 
it mav help to kill them. A traveller who visited the pitdairo 
Islanaers in their lonely Pacific home found some of them dying of 
sheet old age T^hen between fifty and sixty. They had too little to 
do.^ The rough fibre of life, for Its due adjustment, needs a certam 
amouujb cf work and worry — of workhag against the collar, of 
straining against wind and tide 

Pnedayl wo strangers met at a little inn in Iho Isle of Wfgfct 
;One was a mfedic*il/nian ; the other was a man of letters, wli08e 
tifrocMiod^ gjtve h1ra[ incessant work &&d calied him into iiH iKWtj 



I 
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of jpXucpa. Ie:^ct that the same desire for repose bad brought 
ttH^ ttvfough different paths to this same quiet haven of rest.. In 
thfe morning the special correspondent — so we had better designate 
him — ^la^ languidly on the grass, plucking buttercups and dairies, 
and gazmg languidljr into the blue depths of the sky. Charles James 
Fox used to say that there was only one thing better than lying on 
the grass with a book/ and that was lying on the grass without a 
book. 

^^The^medleal man watched him. Those medical men often have 
a trick .of watching every one. Their fellow -creatures are their 
t^ks, wod they get into the habit of scanning such pages very 



.:;" Sir." said the medical man, ** 1 should think that you were 
^her lond of lying on the grass and gathering daisies." 
, ("Sir," was the answer. ** I have a passion for it. I should like 
ipthing better in life than to lie on the ground and pluck the 



isies/* 



^j V/Ahd yet^ sir/Vwas the rejoinder, "I have a strong idea that 

^Mare a man who goes about a great deal in the world, and takes 
• 1^1 Interest in a great many subjects." 
. 7 ** I gP abouta great deal too muchj and work a great deal more 

;^an I like. , If Ihad my choice in life, I should he all day long 

^joLlhe grass and pick daisies." 

,;,, *M)o you know, sir* what would be the probable result of your 
liaving too little to do ?** 

. : r W(i\l what would it be f ' 

/ '^It would; probably be an attack of paralysis. To shut op 
.^ork would probably be to close your existence. " 

^ And practically this is a kind of thing which does not happen 
^, 'infrequently as might be supposed. It is always u dangerous 
.jcriB^ for the professional man who retires from the full tide of 

business withotit having learned the art of cultivating and enjoy- 
'ing^ leisure. Men of the highest professional eminence have found 
-themselves absolutely stranded when they have passed from the 
.-coiidiljon of having too much to that of having too little to do. 

One might here teU tragic narratives of melancholy despair and 
/auicider . . . ; ' / ; ; 

;;:.Th^ are some: persons ,who appear to be absolutely insatiable >n 
'"their daeire l<or work. The more*lhey have, thelmore they w^inti^ Th^ 
, irj^ absoliite gluttons in the way of business;' They are a descrip- 

jtion of people who always carr^^ note-books and pocket-books wiUi 
*. theini and seem to have d positive delifi^ht in accumulating memo* 

randa, and, it is only fair to say, in industriously working throu^ 

jthem -when the proper time and opportunity arrive. Then they 
..check them off with great internal chuckling and delight, and 
loo^^nitti^co upon a. new aeries. Such peoplii up doubt, are vety 
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kind and w^ll-intentioned ; but they ar& often their own worst ene- 
mies. One day I asked my friend Jones to make an appointment 
with me. There were good reasons why we should spend an hour 
leather. Jones consulted his little book. There 'was no day, 
scarcely any hour in any day» that had not its engagement for toe 
next fortnight. It was a matter of the most elawrate calculiUioa 
before a time could be fixed. One day Jones met one of these 
intensely busy people — rather a distinguished man in his way- 
down at Webtminster. He spoke, and very truly, of the multiplic- 



ity of his engagements. "I will give you a bit of advice, my 
friend," said he. *' Go to Westminster Pier and take the penny 
steamer to Loudon Bridge and back." ** Yes," he answered, with 



a sigh, ''there are no doubt plenty of cheap amusements around 
us, only there is no time for tnem.^* Of course he did not take the 
penny steamer. Instead of taking penny steamers he got ill and 
died. 

The nervous system will not stand more than a certain amuunt 
If you do not treat it well it becomes paralyased, as our friend in 
the Isle of Wight explained. It appears to me that a man is almost 
as badly off as a convict-prisoner if he is tied up to the moral tri- 
angle eirery day of his life by those mems in his ^cketbook 
Wh|it time does he leave himself for reading and Ibinking^ for his 
own private tastes and pursuits ? 

There are some men who have not onlv the taste for hard work 
and the capacity for it, but are also unaer ihe necessity of it hy 
reason of their great position. They cannot escape from having 
too much to do. The Prime Minister, or the Attorney-General, or 
any professional man works in a way that would be disdained by 
his lowest menial. A great man becomes great by reason of the 
survival of the fittest. Look at our great men ! What broad 
chests and abdomina they have ! What hard heads inside and out- 
side ] Look at such a man aa Mr. Gladstone, who at one c^poch 
has the cares of empire upon his shoulders, and at another invests 
his little fortune in post-cards, and answers every inquiry as if he 
were the editor of Nbtea and Queries or of the Family ffercUd itself. 
He is like an elephant that can either crack a nut or prostrate an 
oak. Among the last letters of George Canning is one in which 
he mentions Pozzo Borgo's secret of getting through much work. 
It was run apree V autre. It was the keeping of things diathict^ 
the thoroughly doing one thing before you went on to the other. 
There is the fairy order Whose wand reduces the most heterogene- 
ous materials to comparative simplicity. For many people the 
work is simply impossible. I know a man who geta about three 
thousand letters every morning. He sends a cart (or tJiem eveiy 
morning to the General Post Oflice, and of course the govemmeBt 
is anxiQU0 to gi?e^ him every facility, H^ haa i^iBniU ans^af 
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clerks to attend to his letters. Only those which are private or 
yety special actually come before him. One is reminded of Napo- 
leon^ classification of business. Some is done, some does itself, 
and fiK>me is left undone. It is astonishing how much business 
does' itself. If you only leave your letters alone, as a rule they 
answer themselves. The man who has really too much to do finds 
thai his only way of living his life is to Work by time and not by 
piece. Hake up your mind to strike work at a certain definite 
time. It is a fine feeling to know that you have work to do, und 
that you are doing it ; that yon are domg it fairly well, and that 
year work tells. You are cutting down trees in the forest of difll- 
culty. You are hewing uut the steps by which you will climb to 
competence and distinction. Those are wise lines of Tennyson, who 
has so many wise lines : 

'* Unto liim who works, and feels be works, 
The same great year is ever at the door." 

Too much work of ten givts a feeling of bewilderment and dismay, 
and too much work will possibly end in no work at all. We have 
aU )R»rd of the celebrated housemaid who rose early in the morn- 
ing for the contemplation of her various duties. There was the 
clotfii to lay, the kitchen to get tidy, the beds to make, the carpets 
to Be swept; the door to be answered. The housemaid surveyed 
the situation, and came to the conclusion that she had too much to 
do, itmd accordingly went to bed again. A great many people act 
after the example of that philosophical housemaid. I know a 
matt who discovered one season that he had a great deal too much 
tp do. He had his profession to attend to, a hirge family to look 
after ; he was engaged in a lawsuit ; he was pledged to write 
articles in daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly periodicals. He was 
perfectly overwhelmed by the number and variety of his responsi- 
bilities. A desperate resolution seized him. He stowed away some 
surreptitious fivers, and gave positive orders that no letters or tele- 

Si^ms should he sent after him. Then he disappeared among the 
ke9 and mouijitains o f North Italy. For two months he never came 
near his work. He thought it rather odd when he found out that he 
had iiot been much missed, and that the world had ^ot on very 
well without him. However, he certainly cut the Gordian knot— 
what a man ought to do when he has got too much to do. 

He evidently thought that his great business was to ** get out of it 
all.*^ And if his work was real^ killing him, and he really came 
back recuperated for future work, who will say that that too was 
not a good morning's work when he put the ** silver streak" of the 
Ohannel between himself and his manifold perplexities ? 

I &ihk it IS Baron Bunsen Who somewhere says that life is a 
con^ct of duties. There is a preliminary stage to be settled. You 
must first get people to acknowledge the idea of dut^ at all before 
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^^r.c^ng^tth^m to 9^ tbe.Yajdet]r of dutie^^.aTftd to 

^f&r their ^waj amung them. There Vfe^,^ very aWe nmn'Ticht^ 
s^'tliathia ^md was absolutely pamlyzedwlien anything pre 
a<?tit«J^ itself ;to hif» in the. light of a duty, gobn^r or later, h6w- 
ei?oir.r^e beein to appreciate %e force of Bunse!a> j^elicitous phrase; 
QjQf^ set of duties drags us one wny,. and another set of duties drags 
Vif li^nother,, We are t^nscious both of a pentrlfngal and a oentrip- 
eMd^iprcfs. The result is that instead of travelling on either side 
ojt. a. pqiiare. we de^rihe a diagpnjBil, Perhaps, the diagonal 
is^ the best roa4 lor us. , Or we proceed . \\x curves instead of 
iflijiight; lilies ; ^ndthere.is a greater mystety and cpmpleirity and 
^.^bput tl^e cprve. , Thi? reflection jmay jperhaps be a' source of 
<)^spla<ipi9[ to some iiyorlhy people who luay Qnd' themselves 
Qhliged tQ ipediatebetween conflicting roads,, aua instead of spend- 
ing tl^eir strength li^^itha^ple result in one direclipii; fire obliged to 
iTJiove on liaies whjdi they would hardly have in^frkea pxtt for them- 
SjBlyea. , iBiit . tbough. their orbit may be egocentric, tlipugji Hhey inay 
waiatfer-beaie^h atr^ge stars ahd unfanuluff ski.es^yjttth^miw' be 
t^eirnSipastih^d patji^ deslghed^^f ^^ and ex^^lfetit tisey.' And tww 
i^ ^yde^icaJctlpauessoii, if Xklk feeTOon-fashipia. to he dc- 

Hvp4 from this consideration;, vvheh Wei thitik we bayefeomncli 
ip dp^weare all very intoIeranJ of' interrupt jion?. We grudge the 
4ha»qe visitoijJiiis five/luiuu^s. . It is astonishing/ by the way, 
%w ,.piuch ;Can be done ia tivemi'nuies^ I once ^alleid on a veiy 
|&(:UsyiaaOr wholield pui his w;atch ^nd told mfe that he cpuld give 
i^e exactly jive minutes. My! business was pyei" Jn two minutes, 
Hpd^J.iise to go, ^ But hp said that We had fetni'tbre^mih to- 
gether, Anji very excellent U)se Wp in^de Of theiti,' ^Kow it isJ Jus^ 
Dpsftible that the intei:ruptio,nmiiy prove of more Impprtknce than 
p)ij9 o^giual business. , The main actjioh of i piecti id, promoted by 
WV/ljy-pIay/ There js inahy a man whp prefers tp jgor„ like acrov, 
straight to ^is mark ; ]>ut most people Will t^ink that the tneander- 
Ihgs pfj a.river prove pf n^jre beauty aud use tbaa if it^ranin « 
^ij^aight jine, like ^ canal. \ Tl^e interruptions and deviations^ espe- 
glaUy if attended to with^^t hurry iind flunry, fbrm part pf the in 
jfegpil business of life. The Czar. Nicholas, m a flt of imperiaHsm, 

fejtf rmin6d that he would himiself lay down the line of rail ^nnn 
j^"Fetersbiirgr^ to/ JTc^ow^ V Fe!" made; it ds straight .^- W ruler, 
jioubtluss the plan Tnii^thave- 1ts";advaiiitage^^^^ /But^e madejta 
way )hrvjugh forest a^ iblght easily have 'been skirt- 

«d,«jad left big towns on the right hand and on the lef t uuprof^ 
with railway accommodation ; so that I think that^ Upon the whole, 
he might have done better if he had turned now to the right and 
itpw^ the left without pursuing that stem, tinpomprpmidng, nn- 
deviating line. Which things are an allegory. 
> -I^vw iUera is 9k certain amount of business wtdch we all hs^t to 
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and to leave it UDdoite is au effectual and probkbly a dkMStronflf 
wav 01 doing It. We all have to attend 16 matters of mind, bod;;^; 
aad estate. Eyerjr person} coniBciouBly or tinconscloasly, mapsbtrt 
a certain range of matters which really most be attended to. Ohly^ 
il is a curious fact. Illustrating the perversity of btrnian nature"; that 
many people, having acquired a notion of what they hare |i(0t %b 
do, put thein in a kind of reverse order, doing what is least neces- 
sary ahdf cbmparafiveiyuniniportant fltst, and leaving What is abso-. 
lutely essential to come last and tu take care of itself. As Macatilay 
says, there are persons Who gather the chaff into the barn and burn 
up Ihe wheat with unquencnable fire. Let us draw up a table of 
comparative duties, responsibilities, dnd avocations. Unless ire 
come to the opinion that a human being consists of a varie^ of 
chemicals and a couple of bucketfuls of water, we shall think that 
man has a souU and that this soul irdeserving of primarr attention^. 
Then the apostles of; culture.- Hr. Matthew Arnold ^ing the 
Choregus, all telt us that mental development is the one great duty 
df human nature. They may entirely ignore spiritual deveHojii- 
meats, but they account a man hardly worthy of life whtyisunsns- 
ceptibleof inteliectual expansion. At this point, indeed, I sliould 
like to spUl a friendly lance with the philosophers: Borne clever 
Qovelilt, Jaines Hannay, I think ■ andf a risafly clever novelist is 
necessarily something of a philosopher— says that a man hftd1)et:tei( 
worship a crocodile than worship nothing At all. I do not ^wofess 
to vindicate such a very extreme supposition, but thisr T sav, theii6 
are multitudes, nia,y the majority, of the human race whd have no 
chance of literary and intellectual culture, but ^ho nevertheless; 
through every hour Of their lives, may be carrying on a spiri^«al 
education. ''Then after this mental ecuicatiou— for which, in my 
humble way, X desire ta be a strenuous advocate— X put do'v^tt 
health as the thicd great point to be aimed at. I know that many 
sensible oeople would put down this as the chief point of all ; but 
I have not adopted this classification' without considering things 
all round. But I think that a epiritual and impiortal being— on 
(he hypothesis that we are spiritual and immortal bdngs^wouM 
deliberately prefer mental and spiritual health to mere phy8i<»l 
healthl . Some of the best work in the world has be^ done bype6^ 
pie who', on the Spartan system of exposing the weakest on Inotrnt 
Taygettis^ would simply be put to death as tiseless and unproduc- 
tive members of society. Then, after this comes Ihetiueslidnof 
ways aiiJd ineahs: We all want to make a little filthy lucte, Each 
man wanl^ to make his " little pile ;'* und the bigger that Tittle 
pile, BO riiuch the better. Diva recunia, iff I he opinion of mnn% 
oaght-to.comeinJhe very first of all. Wc all femembehihe 
words or't he Latin adftrlstr'^iMoaeyT honestly R tt is to be doae, 
bat anyhow — money*" 
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Tbeo^ advancing a further stage, we put down amu^ementt i U 
is iall yeiy wf>>ll for Sir George Cornewall Lewis to say that life 
would be tolerable without its amusements. I have no doubt that 
Sir George *' took it out" In the way of amusements as inu<^ as 
any (Of us. Recreation is related to work as shadow to sun^ine, 
or dow^a-hill to up-hill. Now you will observe these five essential 
points, - Count them up on your five fingers. The soul, the mind, 
t he: body, means, recreation. These things are all absolutely essen- 
tia], the only question being as regards the order of seniority. 
Whether we have too much to do or too little to do, something has 
to be done in resi)ect to these things. But the population of the 
British islands being mostly fools* most people reverse the order of 
things. So you will find people who will occupy themselves with 
anv ** petty" engHgement^ while they cannot be brought to con- 
sioer matters of the highest import. Now, in the case of the five 
pointa of our hunktin chaiter, people generally begin at the least 
and lowest,. The uppermost idea in the minds of people Is not 
duly, but pleasure, whatever the particular theory of pleasure may 
happen :to be. -Epicurus placed his idea of pleasure in a certain 
order: ^nd calm of life; and I suppfise that the name and memory 
of no philosopher w;as nu>re maligned and belied than luss. But just 
aceept this theory of pleasure as the ground- work of one's social 
philosophy, and every man seems tolerably free to attach his own 
mti^pretation. Then after this most men put down the making of 
m0>ne^ as '* the one thing needful/' this making of money also con- 
stituttug the special pleasure of a great niuuber of people. When 
the making of money involves an expenditure of time, strength, 
and thought beyond a certain point, then the making of it beyond 
what is necessary is a mistake. Money is not an end in itself, 
but ^ means to an end. You will find men giving up everything 
that makes life desirat»Ie dimply that they may accumulate money 
in I puUie securities, or have a large floating balance at their 
baf^kers'. They are like children pluying at some'childish game— 
lit^e bits of paper come in, and little bits of paper go out, «aid that 
is ii\. The notes of the Bank of England have no more real value 
thaft notes of the Bank of Elegance. A man is worth not what he 
has^JbutwhiU.he caQ get the use. of. I know sume people who 
are nominal^ worth .th&ir:hundr6d thousand a year, ^lU in really 
they have. not many hundreds. The property does. not belong to 
them, but. to their representatives. Frequently they have do ides 
who those representatives may be. 

But it might be thought that people would at least show wisdom 
in respect to health. No school of scepticism is possible on this 
point. No critic arises to tell people that care for one's henlth is 
altogether a baseless tradition. The laws of nature are, no doubt, 
very benign ; but if you manage to ruu your head against them so 
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much l&etrorde for yoti. Nature may be our mother, but she is 
also qiiite capable of showing herself h step-mother. The laws of 
health Work m the same calm, persistent, inexorable manner as the 
liiwis of the seasons and the orbits of tlie heavenly bodies. No ■ 
doubt the Conditions of health are better understood, and pe<^le 
are begitining to think, with the ex-Premier, salvias saimatum, 
mnia mnitas. Still there are people wha livB in the utmost defi- 
niice of all the laws of nature ; people who will gobble, though 
tiiey know that they are digging their graves with their teeth; 
who Mdll drink unwholesome beverages, though they might well 
fear gout and gravel ; who will work hard long after the tripod of 
life— brain, heart, Ittngs-r-has shown symptoms of weakness and 
distress in one direction or another. But men will nut abandon 
their darling pursuits, trusting to the chapter of accidents or the 
vi^^or of their constitutions. In matters of health there is no such 
thing as a chapter of accidents, except indeed of unfavorable aocU 
deuts ; and if men live long with a good Constitution under unfa- 
vorable ebsditiuias, they would live still longer under favorable 
conditions; It Is in vain that yon tell a man in the full tideof bmlj' - 
nesthathe is Wcnrking inordiuately/ and that he will break upi 
He eotttinues to work mordinately, and, as a matter of fact, he 
does break up. Generally speaking, a man has dense ignorance of ' 
liie laws6f nature ; and if he knows something al)0ut4hem be will 
m against his lights. Then as for his mind-r-or what he is plea$M 
fo call his mind — it appears to me that the average Engl ishmaU Is 
less and lesd given to mental effort. Reading occupies a larger area, 
but is much more shallow than it once was. It is taking the most 
<langerous kind of personal liberty to try and improve a man's 
iDiQd. To feed low and to think high is an exploded theory ; the 
practice is the very reverse. The*mind has little chance in the 
(^'ompetitioh with the love of amusement and with money-makliig. 
Aad when we come to that mysterious soul of ours, that royal 
truest is frequently so utterly disguised, that men take no note of 
its existejice. or hardly rise beyond the pour soldier's prayer on the 
f'^e o! battle : ** O God, if there be a God, have merer on niy 
:" ^aK if I have a soul !" Thus the first are last and the \b6% first; • 
The iiile of inverse proportion id maintained. In the main neees* • 
sary business of )ife(, men gite the highest degree of attttlttofl ttf 
matters of smaller importance, and a smaller degree oi attention to 
initters of the highest importance. Men, too; Often think that the 
meal is more than life ; and ladies that the raiment is more than 
the body. ^ 

Finally, there is an old distich which has been running in my 
Diind, and which is well worth the quoting : 

*' Dob Jaan Fernando 
Cnn't do more tMm h« can do." 
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5 And the happy fact is that Don Juan J*ernando id notieattfre- 

• quired to do more. "When the Don has done his " level hest," or 

his little *• possible," he may rest upon his oars and btj (liankful. 

■ We may not have time to waste ; but we have endugh In vhidi 
we may work. Our burdens were never meant to crush ua. 

It was one of the fine sayings of the first !Nf apoleon^ one of the views 
which redeemed the blackness of his character, when he saw a lady 
standing in the way of a poor soldier carrying a load, ."Hadmn, 
respect the burden. ' If we feel that we have too much to beat^a 
burden of sorrow, of sin, of care — we know the words set to Men- 
delssohn's immoilal music, where we may cast that burden. And 
fortU»>se generous souls whose regret ills that, disabled by sick- 
ness or circumstances, thev lead obscure, uncomprehended lives, 
afar from the fray, devoid of its honorably dust and toil, ^ere is 
: the consolation that from their ranks are drawn those who think 

and pray and sympathize. ^ 

••flforanlc '■'' 

U kingly ; fhoiiBaiids in bfspreMwi^ ctud^ • . , . 
4^d epood o'er, land and oce&a wilbmit r«4l» 
Those Also serve who only atand and wiilt.^ 

THE RAILROADS OP THE UOTP!ED STATES; 

THSIB SFFBCTS ON FARMTNO AND PRpDUCTION IK /T^M^T OOP' 

TBT ANP IN.GBSAT 9I^TAIN. 

In the r^rt of one of the recent speeches of Mr* GlacLBtooe, 
reference is made to information sent him hy an IBnglish coire 
jt>pondent in this country in regasd to the prices of certain f arm-lands 
. m Massachusetts, by which it appears that he has been misltidlo 
his inference that Western competition has depressed Eastern farm- 

■ ing in the United States ; his correspondent having formed a gen- 
eral conclusion upon very insufficient data. 

As H right understanding of the true effects and results. of West- 
. ern competition in the production of grain and meat may become 
of the greatest imi)ortance in the settlement of the grave questions 
in reference to land-tenure now pending in Great jBrit4un« it may 
not be unsuitable for an American to submit some considerations 
oh the great changes that have in fact been brought about \n tbe 
Eastern United States by the construction of railroads to the West, 
io which public attention has not been much directed jeven yet 
The- object of this paper is to prove : 

1* The vast saving of labor tliat has been effected m the eastern 
• portion of the United States by tbe extension of the railway sjatcm 
- to the West in procuring bread and meat at lesA and less cost. 
9. Untt the art of a^culture in th« EastenfStotes^asiir recent 



jreaF9^]])a4Q a great advi^nce in respect to melhod of work and in 
jafiety of products ; lu some sections uf tbo Bastera Stat^ there 
has a)sp t>eea cbuslderable increase in the value p( agricultural 
pr6(|uqt9> such progress haying been promoted and made possible 
by the ,c|binge(i relations of the two sections of the country grow- 
iag out of tlie railway system. 

^.,Tbat,. under the unrestricted action. of natural laws, like 
effects^will.he pvoduced in Gr«at Britain. 

. 4, Th^t, under the working of the new force represented by the 
modern irallway system and the steamship, the present relations of 
landlord and tenant peculiar to Great Britain must and will be so 
eatirely^icbaaged as to result practically in the almost entire disap- 
peiuance or abatement of the element of rent in respect to land 
de?oted to. purpoiaes of agriculture. 

5. 1?ha^,. ja place of the present diyision of agricultural produce 
or its Value among three classes— laborers, tenants, and landlords 
—in the proportion of the muMmum needed for subsistence to the 
first, an uncertaMriiaadjat present negatiye qiMtntity to the second, 
aad a maximuDa :to ^le thM^ a'n^w divtsionof an Isicreased, varied, 
and piore valuable product will Occur between two classes, labor- 
eri^!if#fimi(^ farmers. 

6. That, in this new division, the same facts will be observed 
thatafe^undjn oiheTi^eeupatri^as: to^^wju iha^ as ^e^iH^p^uct in- 
creas^ m variety and in value, a larger share and a better subsist- 
<liB6^ iKiehie =t6 ^axih of tho two classes, labor^s and einplojr^ib, 
wherever distribu^n i»^ uu^ected by restrioiive statutes. 

, Jii;puxsuaace of this subject, in respect to the eastern part pf 
tfie /United .States, Massachusetts, on the whole one of the most 
sterile Situtes, will be chosen as an example.* 

tt is admitted that there are many deserted farms in Massaehu- 
settt) ; that irhe rural population has not increased, but has in many 
placea decreased ; and that there is much land, .once under cultiva- 
tion^ that would not now bring the cost of the stone walls with 
whKiU it is inclosed. 

.But these farms are in the more sterile sections of the Stat<^, or 

are remote from railroads, and have been given up because im« 

"**■-"■•'-■-, ' ..—* . .. f 



* Maffi^^iisetts i« »Small state, only 7800 equare miles in area. Her typi- 
cal nat^inJ produf^ ar^ cominonly eaid to be granite ^nd ice. ller people, about 
One foatth of Vbom are loreign-born, are mainly engH4?ed in the mamifaeturibg 
and mfeckanlc litts of every Kind ; but in 1875 there were in tiie Staie ^4,649 tep- 
arate farms, of which only lOM were held under lease:*, 43,495 bein^r curried on 
^I Mc.oMrnera. They contained 9403.000 acres of land, valued, with buildings, 
u:|l82,^,()|[)0. at an average of $4100 each. Not quite one third of the land is 
Qfldcor Cttlthfttiiba. The totol amount of wa^ca paid for hired labor was $5,600,- 
000. The Tahie of the dotneetic and asricuTtural product of these farms m Ultlk 
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pruYement in agriculture compasses larger product on lea^ land 
With ]«8S labor elsewhere, even in the same State. 

There is another class of farms of an iDtermediate kind, that 
have been sold by their original Yani^ec owners because their de- 
scendants did not find ficope for their ability upon them : they 
needed a larger field and a greater opportunity. Tliese farms have 
been taken up in very many cases by Irish, many of whom have 
passed from the textile factories or other occupations to the owner- 
ship of land purchased with the savings which the universal cus- 
tom of depositing ii^ savings-banks (especially among the Irish in 
iN'ew England) has enabled them to accumulate. 
; Yet, despite all this giving up of farm-land formerly cfultivated, 
and this change of ownership, the more fertile lands of Massacbu- 
sctts are now worth more, because more productive, than they were 
when we were much more dependent upon our own labor for grain 
and meat of home production than we now ate. The aggregate 
value of the farm products of Massachusetts increased annually. 
Between 1885 and 1875 the cost of moving "Western farm products 
to Massachusetts was reduced in greater ratio than at any previous 
period, yet the value of the agricultural products of the Slate was 
nearly eight million dollars more in the latter than in the f6rmer 
year, notwithstanding the very great reduction in prices whidb ac- 
companied the appreciation of the paper dollar, from an average 
discount of thirty-six per cent in 1865 to only ten per cent in 187o. 
. Before the use of the railway, and even down to a later date— 
before the great railway systems of the country were consolidated 
and worked at the^^low rates thit now prevail — ^it was necessary for 
the people of New England to work arduously for bread atone. 
Brown bread made of Indian-corn constituted the staple food in 
many farmeirs* families ; white or wheat bread "was a luxury. 

There are, within twenty miles of Boston, hundreds of acres of 
land which, half a century since, would of necessity have been 
devoted to the production of grain and potatoes, of which the gross 
product per acre is now worth five hundred or a thousand dollais 
a year. Nothing strikes a New England man with more amaze- 
inent, on the first approach to London, than to see the proximity of 
the wheat-fields to the suburbs of the city, where he would exx)ect 
to find very small farms under high cultivation in market-garden- 
ing. 

Again : it is but a few years since a wood lot was as esBential to 
the farm as the corn-field or the pasture. New England possesses 
no available beds of coal, and the whole supply of fuel oame from 
the forest. It could not be moved long distances, and the fanner 
was obliged to go to the forest or to its proximity, since the forest 
could not come to him. 

The hillsides were cleared, and great temporaiy injuxy wasdoM ; 
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but al the pfissent time the enthracite coal of Pemusylvania fur^ 
nishes the cheapest fuel in vety remote parts of the New England 
States* The forest is being restored on the hills ; and many 
farms, whidi were only occupied because the supply of fuel was 
ample, may now be left for pasture, or even may be covered 
with wood on the arable land. In many cases this '* sprout-land/' 
so called^ retains ita value for the supply of railway-sleepers ax^d 
other purposes. 

The same rule of increased product and value applies to most of 
the farm-lands of Central Kew York in and around the Mohawk 
aad Genesee valleys, formerly the very centre of the best wheat cul<- 
tl?aiioii d the United States, but where but a moderate quantity of 
wheat IS now raised. These farms, temporarily' affected iu value 
by the competition of Western grain, are now iu many places more 
ruhialde than ever before ; and as the miode of cultivation and the 
character of the crope becuqie adjusted to the new conditions a 
higher degree of prosiperity ensues. 

There is stUl a considerable quantity of maize, or Indian-corn, 
produced in New England^ because the varieties grown on our soil 
and m our climate are harder, sweeter, and more nutritious than 
tiie kinds raised upon the prairies of the West ; but> on the whole, 
it may be said that maize and wheat are the pioneer crops of easiest 
CQltiyation in this country, and not — as wheat is in Great Britain— r 
the product of hish farmiug uader a system of cultivation carefully 
preBcribed in the lease of the land. 

Thus it happens that, although these crops have passed more and 
more to the West, their migration does not mark decay, but rather 
progress, in the art of agriculture in the East. Since we can get 
the staple elements of subsistence from what may be calTed the 
great mamtfa^torm of grain and meat in the West, our own farm- 
era are engaged in producing roots, hay, and fruits in great 
abundance, in raising poultry, or in dairy- farming. In witness of 
this statement, the data of the last national census (which were 
quite ioad^Miuate in respect to theproductsof agriculture of Massar 
chasetts) disclosed the fact that Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
stood oiily third among the county divisions of the whole country 
in the rialueof the products of agriculture. The first was Lan* 
caster County, Pennsylvania ; the second, the great dairy county 
of St. Lawrence, New York ; the fourth was Hartford County, 
Connecticut ; not until the fifth did we reach the corn country. La 
^le County, Illinois ; sixth, the wheat country, Oakland County, 
MidiigaB ; the i&eict we come back to Burlington Coimty, Kew 
Jersey. 

la 1870 1^ value of the products of agriculture of the five cou^- 
wes of Lancaster, Penn., St. Lawrence, N. Y., Worcester, Mass., 
mrffocd, Conn., and Burlington, Nt J[*—^ sitimied \x^ the far 
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East— was $38,80^,240. Yet the area pt improred laAd' ote'^lch 
tliia valwe waS produced was ouly 3058 square miles. - ^ - - 

The value of the farms of the five Eastern counties #«» In tSW 
$182,786,611. The value of all the Jmproved lands in the greiit 
cdrn State of Illinois was only five tim^ as great ; the viafae of all 
thie farms ill the great whet^t ^tate of Minnesota a little more than 
Che half as much ; and in the great cotton State of Midrissi^i less 
tUau one half. 

It is true that a great i>eriod of depression has occurred ^ucc 
1870, which has aflfected the East a little more than the Wester but 
\\ has passed by, and it cannot now be gainsaid that, although fre 
have not in the East any great workers^of hundreds a^d ^lousands 
of acres, who make corn or maize and wheat by machinery^ tibtere 
are yet more thrifty, prosperous farmers who own and cultivate 
moderate quantities of land in New England and the Middte'Btates 
than there are in the Western States ; the reason, of course, beixi^ 
ikiit the more dense population of the towns andipitiesof ^e%ist, 
eii^aged In commerce or in the manufacturing iaud mechanle arts, 
aflSras a quicker market for the variety of products Umtcttmot he 
moved over very long distances, but which constitute a far greater 
proportion of the cost and also of the comfort of household con- 
sumption than is represented by the mere consumption of bread. 
It is not intended to affirm that there are not many richer men 
engaged in agriculture in the West than in the East-^^nen who 
have grown rich both by. farming on a large sca^e aud by the riso 
in the value of their land ; but iu proportion ib numbers it iavery 
certain that there is a higher standard of comfort and thrift in 
many of the farming counties of New York, New Jcrsey^and 
Pennsylvania, and in portions of New England, than ^prevails si 
the present lime in the Western States. 

. Tne same changes in variety and value of products win occur, 
or have. doubtless occurred, in the tieighbothood of the gr^ West- 
ern towns aud cities which are so rapidly becoming the a^ntres e( 
various manufactures ; and they have also occurred m the vlelaity 
oi Southern seaboard cities— Charleston, Savannah, and Nbrfolk— 
where Uiousands of acres of land are devoted to niarket^gardeniDg 
If orthern supply, and are witnesses of the industry and ihrlf t <h 
the free colored laborers, by whom most of the work is done; ewa 
long distance being offset by the high prices obtained for early v^e- 
tables and fruits. ' 

The same rule seems to apply to these great staple and neeesftiry 
products of agriculture — corn and meat^hat applies' to fttaple 
textile fabrics and to other factory woik ; namely, that, aa they 
become more and more the product of machinery, empld^ifigrek^ 
.lively but few hands, they find their special place or district, and 
i\{<i yi'otii of that district isi concentrated i^pon tftew/ - 'Ah •^r* 
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JDcreti^imi projwrtioa of the populatioii elsewhere \a thus relieved. 
from arouuus drudgery ana Is enabled to spend more time and' 
vuck on rth^ comforts and luxuries of life, and in more varied 0CCTX« 
pationa.; ■- ... • 

Mac]xiQ«(ry hot only aggregates people In manufactories of fabrics, - 
and also in districts devotea to wheat and to grazing, but it segre- 
gates as well, by enabling great numbers of men to do other work, 
' requiring manual dexterity rather than machinery, for which there" 
would otherwise be no time or opportunity, and which may be car*' 
ried oii;W^rever men choose to live in communities of moderstte 

a«e. ;-, ;^ 

The application of machinery to the staple products of mai^e and. 
wheat is- prpduciog the same result — less human labor and more 
foo4 tolbe^coxisumed. In this essay maize and poric may be con- 
sidered synou^^mous terms, the "hog-products'* being the conver- 
iuoa of nsuUze into meat. 

The secret of these cliauj^es in the sources of our agricultural 
supplies j^ tliat the railroaiThas eliminated distance. A barrel of 
^uun and a barrel of pork or its equivalent, constitute the substance 
of Western farm products needea by each adult in the £^. The 
two barrela,are equal to 500 lbs., or a quarter of the net ton in 
whicli our railway traffic is computed. This quantity is now 
brought frboQL Cliicago to Boston, one thousand miles, at an arerage 
of ll^-HBometimes for less^— or at the rate of $5, or £1 sterling, 
pep ton of 2(j00lb». 
We piiight therefore state an economic equation in these terms : 
The movement Qf one year's subsistence of grain and meat for 
aa adult worVng-man a distance of one thousand miles is ^qual to 
|1.2S,or 5*^,, whicU sum is equal to one day's wages of a common 
workman,' or half the daily wages of a good carpenter or mason. 

Half of ona 4^y's wages^ one thousand miles, and the movement 
<rf ope year 'a. su&istenee, arc synonymous terras. One day's pay 
places the mechanic of Massachusetts next door to the Westerii 
prairies a thousand miles away. 

Ti^ same terms of the equation may soon be applied to the dis- 
tances Jt^yond Chicago, toward Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, KarTsas, 
and Nebra^lsa^ because grades are easier, fuel is more abundant; 
and, as population and traffic increase, two days' work of a com- 
XBoa ]ab^i:er in .Maaaachuscits will soon move a year's subsistence 
of corn and meat ^fteen hundred or two thousand miles from far 
Bakota iind from the plains of Nebraska ; one name still designat- 
ing a Territory, the other the last but one among the States ad- 
muied to the Union. At the present time the rates of freight west 
of Chicago are much lugher than between Chicago and the sea^ 

iJoarcL ^ . 

la I>«kota» on the Bed Biverof the Korth, wheat is man/ufadurea 
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-m some fields^ wheire each siogle furrow of the pl^cigh Is said to 
take a day to ruu without once turning ; and from these fields the 
wheat is now brought in millions of bushels, upon which there has 
been no manual labor; ej^cept to direct the machinery, from the 
time the seed was planted in the field until the bread is ciit upon 
the table of the factory operative in Lowell. 

As Baniel Webster once replied to the objection made to the im- 
portation of the product of pauper labor from abroad, '* We cannot 
afford to do for ourselves what foreign paupers can do so well for 
us,*' so we may now say in the East, that we cannot afford to work 
with our hands on crops which Westtirn farm-machinei^ can pro- 
duce so cheaply for us. This mechanism can only be applied 
with economy on a laree scale, and where the soil is in a ^ery 
comminuted condition, free from loose stones, boulders, ledges, or 
' stumps of trees. 

Stwsh is the character of the prairie soil — in fact, of the arable 
land extending east and west from Central Ohio to Colorado, and 
north and south from Manitoba to Mississippi ; this whole valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries now being assigned by some 
geologists to the loess formation. 

Such having been the changes that the railroad has worked in 
the East in enabling us to spare our labor from that which used to 
be our most arduous work, and apply it to occupations which give 
lis more comfort, more wealth, and more prosperity j and since 
the railroad can be worked profitably at much less than one cent. 
or a halfpenny a ton per mile, and on these bulky products of 
com and meat at half a cent, or one farthing, per ton per mile— it 
may now be asked, what is to be the permanent effect of the steam 
ship in enlarging the area of cheap transportation on the EngU»Ii 
-production of com and meat ? In Caliiomia the rains last only 
four months ; in that Slate and in Colorado, by irrigaiion, crops oi 
wheat are made exceeding the average English product per acre. 
Elsewhere our average crop per acre may not be over one half or 
three fifths ; but the area on which this production is possible h 
subject to no limit for many generations. 

An American observer may not pronounce dogmatically opoii 
the possible effect of the competition between those lands and tfae 
■wheat fields of Great Britain. But it may be asked, Can any sys 
tem of high farming under resttictions compete with these condi- 
tions ? Can any land, subject to any rent whatever, compete in 
the production of wheat and meat with these conditions of unlimit- 
ed areas of land at a cost of |2 to $3, or 8«. to 12«., an acre, and 
rates of transportation at half a cent a ton, or one farthing per 
ton, per mile of rail, when the steamship continues the transporta- 
tion at a less and less charge as improvements continue to bOUBKi^ 
in the constmction and running of the ships T 
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Can any rented land, subject as it must be to special ,cuBditic»;is 
in tbe leases as to the rotation of crops> the amount of stock ta be 
kept, and other restrictions necessary to maintain it in condition, 
compete with these vast areas free from all restriction t 

As time goes on, must not English farming adjust itself in ti^e 
same nuinner that Eastern farming has adjusted itself to these new 
conditions ? -that is, to the variety of products that will not bear 
long carriage, and that require more and more the individual 
ownership m small farms, w& from onerous rents^ and, from the 
more obnoxious conditions of leases and settlements. 

May nut thrae conditions tend in the long run, and after the set- 
tlement of the temporary difficulties of ]and>tenuro now pressing 
upon Gkeat Britain, as they have here, to greater general prosperity 
and abundance, and to far greater variety of food at less ianq less 
cost to the consumer ? Such having been the results without 
(laestion in the United States, especially in respect to the changes 
ia the older sections of the East, must not the same causes inevit- 
ably work the same results across theses? If these points are 
weU tf^en, we may now be witnessing not the decadence of the 
agriculture of Great Britain, but the very beginning of its true 
progress, and the opening of an upward movement among the 
agricultarad population to greater welfare and prosperity. 

If the competition of Western grain and meat renders the present 
system of letising and working laud in Great Britain absolutely and 
permanently unprofitable, and that system cannot be applied to the 
greater variety of methods of cultivation and of 'crops that have 
succeeded wheat culture in the East, then the interest of both land- 
owner and tenant will coincide m making the.chimgos required* no 
matter what the sacrifice of social position may be that is invdved 
in the change. The ownership of land without income will not 
give much distinction. When these changes are complete, tlife 
time may perhaps come when simple printed forms of deeds and 
rules of registration will enable the town clerks, justices of tiie 
peace, or other intelligent persons, to do all the work of the con- 
veyancer, as they now do in most of the country towns of £(ew 
England. 

In the first half -century, after the settlement of Plymouth 
Colony, the title to hmd passed by declaration before the governor 
or one of his assistants, duly recorded, without the execution of 
snjr written deed whatever, and without the signature of the vendor 
bemg reouired. Many of these deeds are in the simplest possible 
form of description, and are entirely free from legal technicalities. 
At the present time the written deed of land possesses little impor- 
tance after the record is made. 

It wjll be obvious that this adjustment to the new conditions 
"fought into force by the f ailroad could wA have beenniadt Wltlk- 
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aut yerygceat difficulty iu the eafitem part^ i^ the Uiutec^t^^ 
iiad there been any system of landlord and tencmt as to fatmlan^, 
Had not th<» purchase, sale, and div^ion of, lands been free, the 
exacQiiuation 01 tUleeasy and; cheap, and the registratioo^^ of deeds 
effective in every county, and had we not been>bsolutely free from 
the encumbrani^s pt entails and settlexnents, we should have been 
Subjected to as great difficulties as, are i^>w being met vk Gx^at 
firitain and Ireland. , 

, It inay. be broadly stated, tiiai th[e adjustment of ]g|ruductioQ to 
changing, conditluns, brought into action by science ajad inventiou 
In the United States, has beea,made possible by the free qpnditlons, 
not only in the sale, but In the |ise, of land throughout thecouD. 

- The modem cbeese^f^tpiy is an example of an invention requir- 
k^ absolute f r^edoin. in ^le usepf land. If it wece luade' incum- 
bent on the farmer to feed the refuse of Oheef>e-iiaakij^g;to stock 
upon l;he land on. whidi the stock fed, the ^^hee^-fat'^oiy would 
iiojl be p^raoticable^^ The^fanner must sell liiamilk aud restore hit 
laud in his ow n way ^ Absolute freedom in use is as neceasaqr 9i 

j&i^oi|a ini>iir<rfi8pj apd saje^^^^^ i 

In respect to wheat, it would be very desirable to be able U> tr^ 
the subject jof the actuid cost of production, in-order to state the 
exact ^ras of the competition between tt^is country aiid Great 
Britaiu,, ;3ieveral attempts have been^ made l£a ascertiaiQ tl^ exact 
cost of production on tbe^eld, but it is as difficult as ft is to ascer- 
taii^ t|ier%G0st-af iai»ug »«otton. Some of. the ele^Qents maybe 
stated witi^-giilllcknt accuracy for the purpose of the present inves- 
trigation* We thus consider an exu^emecaso^the wheat produced 
in the territory of Dakota, from which point it is how brought ia 
j^eryr laiKO quantity^ aud where some of the furrows are saia tobe 
a day's journey in length. The soil is Ju the finest condition, venr 
4eepi full of phosphate^ Unie, and potash, ^nd has been fertilized 
by myriads of bulTuio roaming over it for ages. Estimates of the 
cost of. raising wheat on these " bonanza farms," so called, vary 
fffiWL 87 to 50 cents a bushel-^r from 124l id. to 16«. 8d. per quar- 
tfer,-' ,- ,,-."■ ; ' ■• ■-•'.•' 

I Within the limits, of the land grant of the Northern Pacific Bail- 
road, in that section are wheat lands of the very best quality, far 
mpfe than equal to the area of all the land under cultivation in 
great Britain ajid Ireland. The bonds of the Northern Pacific 
IBailrpad (whicb road failed in 187^, but is now appearing to pru^ 
|>e^ again) are convertible into these lands, and can be purchased 
at suca prices that the land will not cost the buyer more than |2 or 
$3 per acre. The great farms now under cultivatton cost the 
owners but a. trifie, as they were bought with bonds purchased 
immedia|^y fl^ir the panic at a few cents oin the dofiat. Ths 



Tlre!JnttJnnedrafe«ecti<n»8 of goveiriimeiil; knd owj tie bdifctit tt 
fl.2^ W $13:50 per trci%,\apdurt opeii ^ actilal feetiteiti tmtlet tjti 
homesfejtd law without costv > " - ' ' " ' ^^ '^ 

The cultivation 16 all done by tiadhihety ;;and the gVa&bftid^^ 
inveritea afrd *ppKed within i^wo or threts ;^«tfis, haa d6tt6 awinr 
with the last element of manual labor. — - ' " -" ' / 

It does' ^ot' seem probable; t6 sajrihe le^^ that any pthe;r ilietMod 
0! tulljvationclkn possibly compete with ttls, although it is possii 
ble that t^h this section will bfe exceHed' in chcapnesjs of produ<ii^ 
tbn on the Irrigated wheat man'i^a4i6drie9 of Colorado; and in Call- 
fomia on lands that ^re rainless during the barvest season. - 

It is perfectly safe to assnme tlmt the prodnetion of whfeat in 
this section wiff iricrfea^p so long a9 it brings B«lf a dollar> or tW6 
Mlrngssteritng/perbusheli ■ - ^ - -'. -^-^ - ^^ >^^J 

How iehtfrfely undet^mined the-cOsI of transpotting wheat fftM 
the Ited BiVcJr df the Korth, in Dakota, t6 Livei^ool, noir is, #ill 
tfe seen l^lhB following sfetemeht^- • '^ - . ^u;.; 

The distance may be divided subs^nti&tliy 1»^f^ow^ ift r^tfd 
%uresr'"^- ^''' ''- ' *■■' --^ ' X"- ' -■■'^ ^■■■' •' - '- - ■■• ■■'•^•'^r- ■'■' 

"■■■>' :-\ '- ■;■-.• ' . '■■ ,■;.■,■-•. ? • ■ , ,- i -\ ,■■ . ,"■ ^vtvLum-. ■ t-- -i--". 

A;«niHil«>^t9i!mcMni.^ 1. . ,. ., ,* l^H^ - > 
FlrpiaObiciuratQK^wTork or Boston, • . wOtoJ.OOO ,, ., 
^8t6ii at N^W tbrjt to Llvferbool, aljtout , - . 8,000 ^ ' ' ' 

Witfiitt a year the rates^of freight between Chicago aiid the'sfeiii 
lK)ard have Varied ftom'fS to f)^ per ton of twt) thousand poiinds; 

From the seaboard tdLiverpoo? from M. td BJtfi per buShel, bi 
fejm|^to^.6^pettbn. / ■-■-' - - - ^ • -v^ ,1: .. 

The rate oh wheat from Biikota' tb^ Ne^ YoJ*k has beeh firbtn 
|1* to IJ6.60 per l;on. It will thtis appear «iJit the charge phiM 
railroad beyond Chicago for ana'Terftge of abont seven hnnd!N*4 
miles has been |9 to |I0 per toh;- therefore, if the traffic' thi^sid^ 
of Chicagp'can be earned on ait tlie priM of the last year ot^ ttroj 
tber^ is a margin for redtiction oh the distance beyond Chickgrt 16 
Palu>ta^ of ^4 to |6 per ton whenever the railway service in iUki 
directjidh Is cbnsolidated knd worked as effectivelytm that side of 
Chicago a9 it is on this'slde;' -; ' ' - ^ j^.-.^.i :: -wa 
' On the whole, it niay be said thkt the clilirge f oi* moving wheal 
from thd Red River of the Noi-th to Liverpool has varietr durit]te; 
the past sejujpn from flT \o )>22 i)er ton of two thousand iiiVund^ 
^nd that there is rea£(on to expect such improvemen that the hveH 
^Jgerate will b^ |16 to po, or 48 cents to 60 oents per bushel; "^ ;:^ 
'^Whatever the Vrheaf brings in Liverpopi- above thU' chargje ahd 
tp& ch^ai^efoT :cbmmissions^'insixranw iticidetital ex^""* 

iPoi|8titt^j»s 1^^ VemnnferafiojqL of the wbeiitt maimf atetrnTet^'^ 
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These figures' are sufficiently accurate for an ai>proximate «ii- 
mate, and the wheat cultivation of Dakota increases rapidly under 
these conditions. 

Land in Dakota will average three quarters or twenty-fotir 
bushels of wheat per acre in a fur season. The product of an acre 
can be landed in Liverpool or London at 50 cents or %8. per bushel 
BOW, and prospectively for less, or at £2 8«. for the cost of tnuiB- 
portation per acre. 

The average retarn per acre of Bngllsh wheat land la Dakota for it i. 

tbe last six yean appears to have been , .74 

Deduct cost of transportation from Dakota, . • . ., 8 8 

4 16 
Deduct for insurance and other charges, say about 6 per cent» • 

Remainder, . . . . . . « £4 10 

A trifle over 90 cents per bushel as the ample remuneration of the 
farmer in Dakota or elsewhere. 

Although all the elements of the problem are thus undetermined, 
one proposition may be stated dogmatically ; to wit, that there are 
many parts of this country where wheat will be raised in increas- 
ing quantities at and above 50 cents per bushel, and whence it can 
be carried to Liverpool at 50 cents per bushel, or less, and landed 
%t £1 149. per quarter. . . 

In respect to maize, it may be said that, upon the fat lands of 
Indiana and IlUndis, a bmr working a pair of horses can make one 
hundred tons in one hundred days in a good season. Upoa eon 
raised at this measure of labor, Western hogs are fed, ana the cat- 
tle from the plains of Texas and Colorado are fattened. 

Such being the conditions, it seems very certain that we shall 
continue to supply Great Britain and Western Europe with ever- 
increasing quantities of bread and meat. There will doubtless be 
a temporary check to our shipments when good seasons returu in 
Europe, which may bring on a commt^rcial temporary revulsion of 

greater or less severity here, unless our vicious legal-tender puper 
ebt currency is paid and withdrawn from circulation before the 
change. The change of conditions is, however, a permanent one ; 
and it seems probalHe, to say the least, that this country must here- 
after be the great source of the staple products of grain, meat, and 
cotton, for the use of the civilized world. It has been suggested, 
that, whenever Russia and Eastern Europe are in a normal or 
peaceful condition, their competition will again be felt, and thai 
the opening of the Suez Canal will bring mcreasing supplies of 
wheat from India. 

To this suggestion it may be answered, that cheap lahor. 
measured by low wages, does not always mean— in fact, seldom 
means— low cost of production* In the use of complex machinery 
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ifi the.lactpry pr oa the. farm, a few hands, at hi^ wag^ compass 
the largest product at the lowest cost. . . ,, 

One opeJ:ative in Lowell, working machinery ohe year on cottbn- 
difUls ^ China, pcoducos ei^ht thousand pounds of cloth, enough 
to clothe sixteen hundred Chmamen for a year at five pounds e?ach, 
or thirty-two hundred East Indians at two pounds and one half 
e^ch; Ko hand-spinning or weaving can long compete under 
these conditions ; neither can the farm laborers of India or. Bust- 
em Europe compete with the machine-made wheat of the United 
States. V 

. Our ports at present occupied may be Insufficient for the work, 
and harbors that are now deserted or unused may be connected 
with our"railways in order to provide sufficient room for the great 
commerce that is to come. 

May not the cheap food and other material thu& supplied to 
Qr^t Britain render her mills and works again prosperous, and 
the export of their products not only secure recompense for her 
own laborers, but also pay for our own import of tea, coSee, silks, 
spices, and other Eastern goods ? 

We sell England the food and the material ; England works the 
mills and sefls the product to the Far East. We buy the tea, 
OQ^e, and sugar ; in the London clearing-house the balance is 
settled. The exchange has worked beneiit to all, and has harmed 

^Jrf$ady( the increasing demand of our own countiy is absorhing 
the product of our own mills, mines, and ironwork, and even mere 
•than their ^oduct. Already our eii^ort of manufactured ootton 

goods is bemg aSected by the activity of the home demand, and 
undreds of looms are being turned from the export fabrics to those 
used at home. 

The independeiice of nations, and, most of all, (^ the English- 
speaking people, sbsserts itself in spite of ail the obstacles that man 
and nature can interpose ; and the Anglo-Saxon race will assert 
itself and its consanguinity on the two sides of the ocean in the 
way that must ultimately yield the greatest good to the greatest 
nuno^ber. 

Upon one fourteenth part of our whole soil, or upon one seventh 
part of Uiat which is fit for agriculture, we produce the hay and 
roots that we require, and all the grains and cotton that we need 
ourselves, so that even if we did not produce an ounce of gold or 
silver wjtthin our borders, we could conunand the treasures of the 
world. Yet, if we consider the average product per acre in respect 
to every one of these crops, we find that it does not exceed one half 
the quantity that even a reasonably good system of agriculture 
would bring forth. If we consider the conditions under which 
each and all of these great crops of grain, hay, and cotton are pro- 
t. 14. iv-xo 
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duced, we find that they represent, in the lesser degtee onl^, tbs 
art of agriculture. :J7. 

We number now nearly or quite fifty million peopte. A hun 
dred millions could be sustained, -without* increasing the area of a 
single farm or adding one to their number, by merely brtnglue 
our produc* up to the average standard of reasonably good agricul- 
ture ; and then there might remain for export twice the quantity 
we now send abroad, to feed the hungry in foreign lands* No 
longer divided by the curse of slavery, this nation is now united by 
bonds of mutual interest and of common speech, tied by the iron 
band of eighty-five thousand miles of railway, and is yet only be- 
ginning to feel the vital power and grandeur of a tru|y national 
existence. 

What may be the future of this land few can yet conceive. 

Texas alone comprises as much territory as the German Empire, 
England, and Wales combined. Texas has now about two million 
people within her boundaries ; the Empire of Germany, England, 
and Wales, about sixty-seven millions. The good land in Texas is 
equal in area to the good land in Germanv and Great Britain. 

Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa combined, more than equal France 
in area, and possess more fertile land. Only twenty -five years ago 
John Brown and his companions redeemed Kansas from slavety ; 
Nebraska was then indicated on our own maps as a part of ** tlie 
Great American Desert ;'* and Iowa had scarcely become a State. 
Their population may now be two million five hundred thousand. 
France has thirty-seven millions. 

The great middle section of Eastern Tennessee, Northern Geor- 
gia, Western Carolina, and Southern Virginia, has been hemmed 
in by the curse of slavery, and is 3'et almost a terra incogmta; but 
it is replete wiih wealth in minerals, in timber, and in feitile val- 
leys of almost unequalled climate for health and vigor. This sec- 
tion is equal to the Austrian Empire in its area, and more than 
equal in resources. It has a sparse population of only one or two 
millions. The Austrian Empire has over thirty-two millions. 

The healthy upland country of Georgia, Alabama, and the Caro- 
linas, contains vast areas of fertile woodland, which can be 
bought by the hundred thousand acres at half a dollar, or 2^., an 
acre, on which sheep and cotton thrive equally well. These sec- 
tions are being slowly occupied by white farmers, and wait for im- 
migrants who tan bring them to use. In a few short years, fhecp, 
fed mainly upon the kernel of the cotton-seed and upon the grarses 
that follow the cotton, will send to market from the same fi^da, 
alternately occupied, as much wool as cotton. 

This warm section is more than equal to Italy in area : it has 

(>erhaps two millions o| people. Italy contains twenty-seven mill- 
008. 
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Tlie fertiiti Jtands in the Shenandoah Yallevin Virginia, and along 
the Potomac, in Maryland, more than equal Belgium. They mar 
contain half a million of people. Belgium has more than five mill- 
ions. 

In the consideration of this problem of productive capacity, 
there are other factors of the greatest importance. What are the 
burdens to be borne by our people compared to others ? What Is 
the mortgage on this land that we possess ? 

It is but fourteen years since our national debt Was over $3,000,- 
000,000. Its full amount never appeared by the books of the 
treasury, because, after the accounts that were due and unpaid at 
the end of the war could be audited and entered 1350,000.000 had 
been paid. Since then it has been reduced $750,000,000 more, 
and we now owe but $2,000,000,000. 

Our army is but a border police of twenty-five thouf^and men. Be- 
fore the end of the century our debt may be all paid ; an(J, if jus> 
tice is done to the Indian tribes, we shall have less need of an army 
than now. 

Let Ufl, however, return to the main purpose of this paper. It 
\m been proved that cheap transportation has been accom- 
plished to a degree tliat the wildest advocate of a state or national 
railway system never dreamed of. In 1869 the average charge on 
a ton cd merchandise, all liinds included, from Chicago to the sea- 
board, was $24. In 1870 it was a little less than $8, and has been 
at times much lower. This is the ^ average on all mercjliandiso. 
Grain and tueat are carried at much lower rales ; at times as low 
99 $3.60 per ton to New York, and, I believe, $2.50 per ton to 
Baltimore. 

Within twenty years a revolution has been effected in construc- 
tion of oceaii steamers by the substitution of the screw for the 
paddle, and the adoption of the compound engine. . 

Y6t we have but entered upon the age of steel: no one yet 
knows the exact economy of the steel mil. The present locomo- 
tive-engine is barbarous in its waste of fuel ; not over three or four 
per cent of the power of the fuel is utilized by being converted into 
the actual motion of the train, while the deaci weight of the clumsy 
"Wooden car averages three to one of the load carried. Not over 
otie pound in a hundred of the fuel consumed is actually and abso- 
lutely applied to the movement of the load ; the rest is absorbed by 
Waste and friction. 

The absolute cost of grain and meat in the West and South west 
cannot, as before stated, now be defined with positive accuracy. 
Suffice it that the present cost and the present rates of transportation 
have caused asocial revolution in the East, and are causing a social 
revolution in Great Britain. But the future effect of the unknown 
factor cannot yet b6 conceived. The ultimate cost of moving grain 
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aad meat must be less, and can m^Fec be more. There wiH be 

greater eompeiitioa and greater economy. We are constructing 
lousands of miles of new railway, and hundreds of inventive 
bittins are at work upon the problem of diminishing the cost of 
construction and operation. 

If one per oent of the absolute power stored up In our cual-lbedis 
has sufficed to make the changes we are now witnessing, what will 
be the effect when we learn bow to utilize two per cent and de- 
crease the other elements of cost in the same proportion ? What 
are the tenns of the equation by .which we shaJl convert distance 
into dollars or pounds sterling a few years hence ? In that unknown 
quantity is not the margin n>r the rent of land in England to be 
sought, if any rent is to be paid ? and upon the solution of this 
problem in social mathematics does not the duration of tlxe present 
social order in Great Britain mainly depend ? 

In; conclusion, the extent of our present railway service maybe 
tsonsidered ; and for this purpose I avail myself of the carefully 
prepared tables of Mr. Henry V. Poor, editor of The Railway 
Manual qf the UmUd States, 

In the year 1879, 3750 miles were added to our total mileage, 
making 85,591 miles in operation January 1, 1880. It is estimated 
that 6000 miles will be constructed in 1880, if the rails can be ob- 
tained, making the prospective mileage of January 1, 1881, 91,591. 

The construction of railways from 1869 to 1878, at the high cost 
imposed' upon the country by the combination of an inflated paper 
icurreney and an excessive tariff, doubtless had more to do wim the 
panic of 1873 tlian any other single factor ; but it alread3' appears 
that the panic, so far as it was caused by railway conslruction, 
arose from the bad and speculative methods in Uiese undertakings 
more than from want of justification in the plans of many of them. 

It will -be observed^ however, that while the railway system as a 
whole may not have exceeded 2 per cent in the dividends paid, the 
New York Central Railroad and its connections, comprising a sys- 
tem of about one thousand miles, remained very prontable during 
the whole period of depression, as did many other lines. 

It will also be observed that, while thus profitable to its owners, 
the New York Central Railroad system, or consolidated line, does 
the largest amount of work at the least cost, probably carrying ten 
million tons in 1879, and that it is the controlling factor in the 
movement of meat and grain from West to East. 

It follows that the great cheapness that has been attdned is not 
temporary, but permanent ; and that increase of traffic, within 
certain limits not yet found, is marked by decrease of cost 

From the statistics of 1879, just compiled, it appears that the 
average charge on all merchandise over the New York Central 
Raikoad and its opnnections was ouly 0.81 cents per ton per mila 
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' Inhere Is much contention in this country in regard to theTftilroail 
torpomtion as a factor in our own politics, and much complaint is 
liiaae in respect to alleged monopolies i but it will be obsenred that 
the great lines against which this charge is made — ^to wH» the sys- 
tems consolidated and designated 'as the New York Central, the 
l!r!e, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio — ^may also be 
named and designated as comprising the spedfic miles of rail- 
road on which the largest service is done for the community at the 
least relative cost. . 

It would matter not if all these lines were consolidated, even 
under one man's guidance. The same rule would control him that 
now controls them all, and compels a constant abatement in the 
charge, constant improvement m method, and constant reduction 
in cost of operation. The rule is that it is not the competition of 
rail with rail that controls or limits the charge that may be made 
for their use, but the rumpetition of product with product in the 
great markets of the country and of the world. No man, and no 
combination of men, can permanently prevent this competition 
-working its just and beneficent results in the wider distribution of 
the elements of subsistence, in the abundant consumption of which 
material prosperity consists. 

Prior to the. discovery of gold in California and Australia, in 1849 
and 1850, there was no mine of either gold or silver of any impor- 
tance under the control of an Englidi-speaking state, or within 
reach of a railroad. 

In the first few years ufter these discoveries came ihe enormous 
supply of gold from placer-mining or washing under a rode sys- 
tem, and controlled by ** Lynch law.** 

In 1866 the opening of the Pacific Railroads altered all the con- 
ditions of the cost of production. The gold and silver bearing 
Stales and Territories of the United States are now penetrated by 
more than five Uiousand miles of railways, reaching the very 
mouths of the mines. Their branches are being constantly ex- 
tended ; and now Arizona and New Mexico, the regions from which 
the Spaniards derived the greatest supply of these metals, are being 

genetrated by tl^e railroad in several directions. Hydraulic mining 
as been perfected, and is conducted in the most complete and 
scientific manner. 

Within one or two years after each mining- camp is establishdd, 
if the work is profitable, a town or city grows up, law is enforced, 
and science is applied under safe conditions. 

On the fianks of the ridges in which the mines are opened lie the 
great plains stocked with cattle, and on which, by irrigation, tbe 
largest crops of wheat are now produced. Laborers are to be had 
at moderate wages, and all the conditions of low cost of production 
liave been brought in force, such as never existed before in the'bSB* 
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tqry.ol the woM In respect to precious metals. What the effect 
of these vast .changes may yet be is a question of geology. 
. .First came the surface-washings, next the imim^nse yields of the 
Comstock lode, and now the wonders of Leadville ; while the 
runotors from Arizona whisper of chances that may eclipse all these. 
Yet behind all these, attracting far less attention, hydraulic miiping 
id working steadily and surely over areas not yet measured. 

In this again the railroad has been the most potent factor. What 
19, to be the rtsult of this new force, applied to unknown quantities 
of gold and. silver, is a problem that the future only cau solve. * 

What is called the *' silver question," now agitating many na- 
tions, is but one phase of the effect of this new force applied to 
^Iver-miuing. The effect of the enormous production, especially 
of gold» since 1850,. is yet a question at issue among economists. 

It must be remarked here that since 1^2 there has been a singu- 
lar uniformity in the production of gold and silver combined, and 
this has been used as an argument for bi-metallism. . In Certuschl's 
last pamphlet a table is given of '* Money issued bv Mines, Moun- 
tains, and Rivers,** from 1849 to 1878 inclusive. The great annual 
production was reached m 1852. £26 550,000 of gold, £8. 120,^000 of 
silver ; total, £34.670.000. The variation since then has been. 
£4,500,000 over in 185r>, £3.000,000 less in 1862 ; the average of 
tWjBnty-seveu years having been £33,677,000. The total product 
of gold and silver for twenty-seven years, according to this State- 
ment, has been as follows : ^ 

.-Gold, . . • . JB617,fl0$,00Q |S,9e0k<MKKSeo 

SUver, . . . . 291,890,000 l,4ia,387/K)0 

£909,295,000 $4,400,967,800 

This Is rather a large sum; but it maybe remarked that tlie^ 
value of the American cotton crop of the last ten years has been 
$^,i00,000.000 to $3,000,000,000 in gold. We need more cotton 
than we do gold or silver. But who can tell when the second 
Cpinstock lode may be discovered ? 

It. may well be asked, ** Has this railroad scaled down the na- 
tional debts of the world V* If it is to become dangerous to lend 
money to nations for purposes of war, and pay as you Jight becomes 
the rule, the monument about to be erected to the great men by 
"Whose efforts the Union Pacific Railroad was ^constructed may 
perhaps bear a tribute to them as amon^ the peacemakers of tho 
world. But this carries us into the region ox visionary politics, 
l^e Pacific Railroad is but one line completed since the wur. 

Since April, 1865, "we have added fifiy thousand miles to our rail- 
w;ay service, and the addition in 1880 will be six thousand more. 
In the same period an industrial revolution has occuritsd in the Slates 
that :w*ere made, free Ji)y the war, such as has never before occurred. 
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On the' surface there has appeared to be xnisgorerDinent, fratid, 
political disturbance, and want of stabilHy — sometimes violence. ^ 
~ Bitf, underlying this surface apparently so deeply Agitated, gr^ 
industriar forces have been quietly and surely Working to the '^nd 
indicated by the great crops of cotton ; the last ten crops tharlceted 
exceeded the ten ante- war crops of slavery by nearly Rix and a btdf 
million bales, while the crop now being marketed will be f^.ihe 
largest ever grown. 

' It may well be remembered that the constitutions of the tBouthe^ 
States were remodelled after the war on the best methods, and that 
the great industiial forces now working must soon control their 
legislation. Violence and anarchy cannot have been the rule in a 
section that has produced greater crops for sale and has at the satne 
time been more self-sustaining than ever before in Its history. The 
political ebullition is but froth upon the surface ; the whole region 
IS provided witli new opportunities born of liberty, and the leaders 
of the future are those who are now working out the industrial 
problems of the present. Liberty protected by the ballot has in 
1^ than a single generation effaced one half the wrongs of more: 
than two centuries of slavery. Another decade may be needed to 
prov6 these assertions to those who only seethe froth upon the sur- 
face, and cannot observe the deep, strong currents underneath. 

In all these great achievements in human progress— -in the pro-; 
duction or leading forth of the wealth of the mines, the fori^sts* 
and the soil— it has been the railroad that has made an other inveii- 
tions worth applying; that has caused abundance to rute #here 
famine might have been, and that is now moulding the in^ittrtions 
of centuries to its imperative law. 

This article will not be considered by English readers complete 
without some reference to the tariff system Of the United States. 
The. writer's position in respect to the theory of protection is' suffl-, 
dently well known not to require a restatement. His explanation, 
df the apparent anomalies in our system may therefore be useful. 

The present tariflf was not passed as a protective measure, but as 
a War measure, and at a time when both tariff and excise taXea. 
were considered almost wholly with a view to obtaining the Utmbst 
revenue. Giude and unscientific as they may appear; they^ yet 
served their purpose well ; and in the years 1866 and 1867 they 
yielded a revenue of |1, 000, 000,000. 

After the war ended, an attempt was made to pass a yet higher 
tariff as a measure of greater protection, which was defeated ; but 
a lesser special bill upon wool and woollens was passed. 

An attempt was made to make the question of free trade a polit. 
ical issue ; but this culminated in the fiasco at Cincinnati, in 1872 
when Horace Greeley, the ablest and most honest advocate of pro' 
teetionwho ever attained great mfluence iu th^ country, was noia^' 
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x^BiJ^ for President bv a convention that had been promoted by the 
tiidv<;K^tes of free trade. 

It has since become evident to many vrho took part in that dis- 
cussion and convention, that the issue was prematurely raised. 
The panic of 1B78 and the disturbed condition of tlie Southern 
States n;iade it evident that there were questions at issue m the 
preEfence of which the tariff question sunk into relative insignifi- 
cance — such as the questions of good and bad money, and of peace^ 
order, imd reconstruction — involving the rights of the lately enfran- 
chised race, to whom the faith of the nation stood pledged. It will 
not be forgotten by English readers that we have no question con- 
nected with the tariff in any degree approaching the importance of 
^Q corn laws of Great Britain, and the events of the last six years 
of depression and difficulty must hav« proved to every one QaX 
there are factors in social science more potent than any tariff can 
be^tit li^ast in this country. 

'■' la 'demean time it may be said that a great intellectual change 
has occurred. The advocates of national isolation have disap- 
peared with the death of Horace Greeley and Henrv C. Carey. 
The interdependence of nations is recognized as fully by the hon- 
est and able advocates of what is called '* a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection/' as it is by the advocates of freer trade, who 
have in these later years been fighting with them for a sound cur- 
rencv and for the equal rights of all men before the law. 
; This intellectual change is so great, that to many advocates of 
freer trade it has seemed best to avoid the discussion of the theory, 
jest the coateutiun should retard rather than promote reform. 
The increase of our exports of manufactures and machinery, 
s^tl^ough they .are yet small in amount as compared to the exports 
of Oreat Britain, has vet been sufficient to prove to those who 
might fslse have doubtea, that the argument for sustaining ** infant 
manufactures*' had ceased to apply. It has become apparent to 
a great many representatives of branches of industry that were 
fortnerly urgent fur protection, that the extension of their own 
iqaarkjets would be greatly promoted by the removal of restrictions 
ifj^on commerce. 

Qu the other hand, there is a dread of legislative changes ; it is 
BaiQ-that we are now prospering, and should not be subjected to 
tlie agitation of questions which are not urgent, and that, even if 
f»^ systexn is not the be.^t, it is better to resdize the benefits that 
we. are now enjoying from the restoration of specie payment, an4 
not cause disturbance by tariff changes that would for the moment 
iSXj^te uncertainty, even if ultimately beneficial. 
'But the restoration of the specie standard itself, and our re- 
newed prosperity, have brought into permanent view some of tha 
provisions of our tari^ that are oboo^^ious to mQ<J^rate protection* 
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isis, as TVell as to the advocates of freer trade ; and, on the whble^ 
the modification of the prtisent tariff may be considered as only a 
question of time. It is to be hoped that it may be taken up and 
treated as thoro4ghlj as the tarij$ of Great Britain was in 1840 by 
the committee appointed at. the instance of Joseph Hume, whose 
report has become a historic docunient, and which servied as the 
basis of the ereat series of measures begun under the leadership df 
Sir Robert Peel, and concluded by Mr." Gladstone ; but it is to be 
hoped that our changes may not take so many years. 

It may therefore be said that there is in this matter tio question 
of political science pending or needing discussion, but the ques* 
lion of tariff reform is one of time and method. It may come in 
detail or bv a general measure carefully prepared to meet the 
necessity of the country. 

It may be hoped that the latter course will be pursued. One of 
the great evils of such an excessive tariff as that with which wd 
are now burdened is, that it so alters the direction and the cpndi* 
tion^ of great branches of industry as to make any change difficult ; 
and no man who is not a mere doctrinaire, however devoted he 
mi^ be to the principles of free trade, would hesitate to admit the 
ebum on the part of those whose capital and labor had been directed 
into a given channel under the working of a war tariff, that all 
changes should be fairly considered and gradually made. 

Great changes in the legislation of every country must be framed 
ta meet its own condition ; and however sound the principles of 
free trade may be (and no one could be more convinced on that 
XX>int than the writer), their adoption must depend in time and 
method upon the peculiar circumstances of each country and of 
each penod if the opposite policy has long prevailed. 

It should be remembered by those who are impatient, that the 
^eat reforms in Great Britain were not fairly begun until the dis- 
aster to which the protective system had brought all the agricultural^ 
manufacturing, and commercial interests, culminated in the period 
that preceded the first great reform measures of 1842. Even after 
that, it needed the Irish famine to force the repeal of the corn 
laws ; and the last of the series of changes begun in 1842 was not 
completed until 1856, when the registry duty on com was, I 
believe, finally rjsmoved, 

A very erroneous idea prevails to some extent in the United 
States as to the motive of these reforms ; and it is often asserted 
that they were begun when great prosperity had been achieved by 
the system of tariff taxation that preceded them. How utterly 
at variance with the facts this view is has been overlooked 
even by many in England. The true state of the case hAs been 
recorded in these words : 

*' It is impossible to convey, by mere statistics of our exporta^ 
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jBtaj; adequAt;e picture of tjie oonditioa of the nation wl^en Sir Rober^ 
peel look office in 1841. Every interest in the country wasatike 
.depressed ; in the manufacturing districts mills and workshops 
Vere closed, and property daily depreciated in value ; in the sea- 
pbjTts shippiog was laid up useless iu harbor ; agricultural laborers 
were eking out a miserable existence upon starvation wages and 
parocl^ial relief ; the revenue was insuffleient to meet the national 
jexpenditure ; the country was brought to the v^rge of national and 
umversal bankruptcy. 

?*' The protective system, which was supported with the view of 
rendering the country independent of foreign sources of supply, 
and thus. It was hoped, fostering the, growth of ^ home trade, had 
most effectually destroyed that trade by reducing the entire popix- 
lation to bieggary, destitution/ ahd want. The masses of the pop- 
fUji^tif^ft wereunal)le to. prp^^ure food^ and had consequently nothing 
toJ^pehd on British >nanuifactures."—Koble'9 ** Fiscal Legislation 
of,ateatB^^^^^ ' ' ; V 

,/^ In, conclusion, it may well be considered that the capital of the 
rictiest nation in the world never exceeds one« two, or at the iithiost 
thfee years* production. 

^ , In respect to that portion of the active capital which exists in the 
J*orm of food, the world is alwatvs within less than one year of star- 
vation, ' Yet, on the other hand, there is always enough. Mod.eni 
invention and modern appliances assure ample production. In 
quantity there may never be a failure ; but where is it ? 
, .The only .problem, that now, greatly affects the material veelfare 
;<it hujp[ianity is ihe problem af distribution. Had one been asked 
only fen years since, *' Can one hundred and fifty million bushefe 
tpfigram be moved from the prairies of the West five thousand 
iniles, in a single season, to feed the suffering millions of Europe^ 
imd prevent almost a famine among the nations?'* he who had. 
.aaswecedf ** Yes ; it is only necessary to apply the inventions 
lul^eafdy made to accomplish that," would have been deemed a 
[Wsiunaiy; 

; It has-been accomplished. 

i. Had. -Sir Henry Bessemer refused the title which he now bears, 
upon the ground that he himself had done more than any living 
man. tocforeak down the social system olwhlctthis title xhatli^s One 
of l&e bi'ders; who wbuld have adniilted that his reason was well 
grounded? 

Has he not accomplished this ? 

When Mr. Vanderbllt planned the consolidation of the corpora- 
tions that now constitute the New Vork Central Railroad system, 
and instituted the measures by which the cost of moving a barrel of 
flour' from Chicago to New York has been reduced from one doHaY - 
findSt lialf to half a dollar, and by such measures laid the toundlk 
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lloaof the largest fortune ever gained by rightful methods' in a 
single lifethue. what would have been the estimation in which he 
Vbuld hav^e been held, had he then said. ** I am laying plans to 
save England from great distress, from riots and bloodshed, per- 
haps ffom violent revolution" ? Have not he and others accom- 
plished all this, and more ? 

In presenting this subject I have endeavored to give the various 
aspects. In this world we can make nothing. All we can do Is to 
move something : we cannot create, but we can direct forces, 
prosperity dej)ends upon rapid distribution and ample consump- 
tion. Capital is worthless even to its owner unless it is worked to 
tHese'ehds ; and in the widest distribution of the products of labor 
is to be found the highest material welfare, both for laborers iemd 
for capiitalists. 

^/- Only when the legislation of a nation complies with this universal 
Taw'' can that nation teach its greatest "prosperity ;. and no legisla- 
tion can have any permanent existence that is not brought into 
iijirmoqy with it. The true test of modern. statesmanship lies;. in 
tHe removal of all obstructive statutes, and the adjustment of legis- 
lation to this higher law. :::->. 
"Stavery constituted the widest and also the rudest divergence 
from the true law of production and distribution. Its passive wair 
"oulminated in active war ; with its removal the chief obstruction 
t6 material wealth and welfare that legislators could create has 
been removed from this nation. 

V 'More Subtle but not more dangerous problems are still before 
'both branches of the English-speaking people. In Great Britain 
the land and church questions, and the influence of '* militarism,** 
must be met. In the United States the currency, the tariff, and 
the right government of great cities, will give us uttle rest during 
thepresent century. 

\^ When the time Shall come for the history of the last half of the 
nineteenth century to be written, it will be no true record if it 
omits from among the chief factors, more potent than almost, all 
beside, the American railroad and the English steamship; and, 
:f rum. among the greatest names, the names of iho&Q who organized 
And developed them. 

EpwABD ATsmsoK, in the FcrtrdgMy Beview, 



^ THE AUSTRIAN POWER. 

iKsoine of the many speeches which went before tlie late general 
election. Words like these were often heard : ''Austrian uatioa- 
afity,"'* Austrian national feeling,*' ** Austrian national interests," 
*"* Austrian national honor/^ ^' Austrian national independence/" 
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The exact words do not greatly matter ; the point U that the word' 
*' Austria'* and some of the derivatives of the word ** nation*' were 
coupled together in a way which implied that the ideas expressed 
by the word " Austria" and the word ** nation** had something in 
common. That any one of decent information should speak in 
this way, especially that any one in the position of a statesman 
should speak in ttiis way, suggests some curious subjects for thought. 
Such language might of course be used with the direct purpose of 
misleading those who heard it. It might be used out of simple 
ignorance of the plainest facts on the part of the speaker. But let 
us, as is becoming, put both these suppositions aside. There re- 
mains a remarkable instance of that process of confusion of thought 
which does quite as much as either sheer ignorance or direct decep- 
tion to lead men into mistakes, both of reasoning Hnd of practice. 
Forms of words with which we are familiar in cases to which they 
thoroughly apply are, not so much carelessly as in a certain way 
mechanically, transferred to other cases to which they dp not 
apply. Men are thereby led to think, to speak, and to act as if 
they did apply to those cases ; and not only endless mistakes ia 
thought ana expression, but much practical evil follows. Of 
course every one who insists on accuracy of thought and expres- 
sion must expect to be met with the charge of pedantry. But the 
charge of pedantry commonly means that he who brings it is angry 
with him against whom it is brought for knowing something which 
he is in his heart ashamed of himself for not knowing. Certain it 
is that a little more pedantry, that is, a little more care to make 
words answer to thoughts and thoughts answer to facta, would 
have saved not a little mischief during the last'five years. Not a 
little practical evil has come of the mere use of misleading, phrases 
hke " Turkey,** *' Turkish government'* — sometimes even "Turk- 
ish Christians'*— and the like. 6uch phrases disguise the real 
facts of the case, and thereby help to hinder such practical action 
as the facts of the case call for. People come to think that the 
names ** Turkey*' and " the Turks'* express things which answer 
to one another as ' • England'* and "the English," ** France** and 
" the French,*' answer to one another. They do not see that the 
Turks are to " Turkey" not what the English have teen to Eng- 
land iQ;any age, but rather what the.EOt^ish were to Ireland in the 
last age, 'They come to think ** the government*' of ** Turkey" is 
something which answers to the government of England or France. 
They do not see that, while the government of England or France 
exists, as its main object, to secure the common rights of human 
beings to the inhabitants of England or France, the sq-called 
"government** of ** Turkey'* exists for the exactly opposite object, 
that of hitidering the mass of the inhabitants of ** Turkey" from 
^njoyinj^ the ^mmon rights of human beings. Confusions of the 
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i^Q-lsind, eiqually .likely to lead to practical error^ are sure, te 
a^se if men allow themselves to use such phrases as ^'Austrian 
natlouality" and the like. In such phrases there is exactly the 
same transfer of words from cases to which they really apply to 
cases to which they do not apply. There are six great powers of 
Europe : England, France, Germany, Italy,- Bussla, Austria. 
There is, heyoud ^1 doubt, an English, a French, a German, an 
Italian, and a Russian nation. It is ve^ tempting to infer that 
there must be an Austrian nation also. We may, with, the strictest 
^tness,, apply phrases like "nationality," *' national feeling," 
''national mdependence," to England, France, Germany. Italy, or 
Russia. It is tempting to infer that phrases which are so 
thoroughly in their place when they are applied to five out of the 
six great powers, must be equally in their place when they are ap- 
plied to the sixth also. 

Kpw there doubtless are cases in which this way of talking is 
t6e result of sheer ignorance. We Iiave lately beard the story of 
the EhAcllshman who landed at a Dalmatian — that is, in one 
aenser au Austrian — port> and expected that Uie people of that port 
would apeak the Austrian language. His argument was as good 
as any of the other arguments. As there is an English/a French, 
a German, an Italian, and a Russian language, as people in those 
several countries speak those languages, so there must be ah Aus- 
trian language, and people in Austria must speak it. Most people, 
one would think, know better than this. Most people of any kind , 
of education surely have knowledge enough to keep them frbjm 
thinking that there is an ''Austrian'' language spoken throughout 
the whole of ** Austria.*' And if they have knowledge^npugh 
^ this, they really have knowledge enough to keep them right on 
the. whole matter. But this is one of the endless cases in which, 
people do not use their knowledge. Thev do, in a certaia sense, 
know a thing -, that is, if they were strictly examined they would 

give the right answer. But, unless so specially pressed, they 
link, speak, and act, exactly as if they did not know it. Crpwds 
of people who, if they were examined, would show that they 
really know that all ** Turkey'* is not Turkish, that all " Austria*' 
is luil Austrian, must yet be set down as practically thinking that 
t^Bvareso, because they" habitually speak as if tney thmight so. 
Aha not only is^speaking, whoever may be the speaker, really act- 
in^-<"for every man's speech helps to make up the mass of public 
opmion, and so leads toward public action — ^but thos:e whose niore 
direct business it is to act are of all men the most liable to be influ- 
enced by these inaccuracies of thought and expression. The diplo: 
matist, of whatever rank— he who ought to know, and who in a 
certain sense dpe^s know, more of foreign affairs than any private 
man can know ^i». of all men the must exposed tQ lofluencea which 
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QXi^ likely to. make him, in another sense, know less oi foreign 
affairs than a well-informed und thoughtful private man, I re- 
member some years ago reading an article, written by one who, I 
believe, was not strictly a diplomatist, but who had certaiolv passed 
his life in the thiqk of national business. He dealt with the polit- 
ical position of several of the European states, and among. others 
of the Austrian power. He was in no danger at all of believijig 
that there was a single Austi ian language spoken thtoughout aU 
"Austria." His facts could not be gainsaid ; but his way of put- 
ting them wfe remarkable. He explained to his readers that there 
was a considerable Slavonic element in '* Austria,** ** even in those 
provinces, likq Bohemia, which border on Germany.*' Hothlng 
ran be more undoubtedly true ; but the way of putting it showed 
the state of mind of a man who had never stopped to think of the 
real present relations among the lands of which he was speaking, 
still less of the past events which have caused those present rela- 
tions. He would seem never to have looked at any map earlier 
tTian 1815, perhaps at none earlier than 1866. His whole notion 
was that there was a power called Austria, quite distinct from Ger- 
many, that one province of Austria was called Bohemia, that both 
in that province and in others there was a considerable Slavonic 
element. The amusing and instructive thing is that the writer was 
clearly a little amazed that there should be a Slavonic element in 
" Austria** at all, and he was specially puzzled that there should 
be such an element in a province so near to Germany as Hohemia. 
In short, he was surprised at finding that Beamish ooys were Beam- 
ish boys.* He was m the same state as those who are surprised to 
rind Welsh spoken in Wales, and French spoken in the Channel 
Islands. 

The special danger of the diplomatist, that which causes his 
special knowledge to be balanced by a special kind of ignorance, is 
that his line of life leads him to deal with princes, ministers, courts, 
hardly ever with nations. He ifc-. tempted to forget that there are 
such things as nations, or at all events to assume that every nation 
is necessarily represented by its so-called ** government.' He is 
tempted to assume that the formal arrangements which are entered 
into hetween governments must necessarily take effect, as by a kind 
of physical law, and to forget that the arrangements of govern- 
ments need, after all, the praclical consent of the nations which aiv 
concerned in them. The climax of this kind of feeling was reached 
when an English statesman counselled the Christian subjects of 
the Turk not to listen to " foreign intriguers," but to lay thiaf 

; « T do not know whether the antfaor of "Alice in Wonderland," when he spoke 
of a *' Beami&h boy.'* knew that he was naming an ancient anil honorable oatiMi. 
Xet Berne was the Jiame by which onr foref^ithtTsknew the kinedoni of^tieiiua 
dt^^^*m«w, and Beftmish, which exists as tf fiarnarne, WVfiFrtnch and otWrt o» 
tUe kind, is its regularly formed gentile. 
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I^Uyimciss before ** their own government. '* He forgot that those 
whom he counselled looked on the so-called *' foreign intriguers" 
as their own countrymen, engaged in a common cause. He forgot 
that what he called ** their own government" was in their eyes noth- 
ing but a system of foreign brigandage, which hindered them from 
having any government of their own. He forgot that Ihe exist- 
ence of t^e *' government" before which he counselled them to lay 
their grievances was itself the greatest grievance of all, the root of 
all other grievances. Yet, if that English statesman had been 
minutely examined, it would most likely have been found that ho 
really knew the plain facts of the case. Only those facts were so 
utterly contrary to diplomatic formulsD and the assumptions. He 
knew the . facts, yet he thought, spoke, and acted exactly as if he 
liad not known tliem. Thus the very men who ought to go to the 
rppt of the matter are led by the habits pf their craft to ticoept 
aames for things, and thereby to act in a manner which is unreal. 
unpfaciicaj, sometimes even sentimental. The " Austrian Oovern- 
mcnt," even the "Turkish Government," must, as long a,s they 
exist and attiflcial diplomacy exists, be addressed according to Ihe 
cOnventioual phrases of artificial diplomacy. But it will be a very 
unreal and unpractical kind of action if any English slatesman is 
led by the habitual use pf conventional forms to forget Ihat those 
"g:pvemments" are not governments in the same sense as those of 
England, France, and Italy, as those of Germany and Russia, to 
forget tilat they are not, in the same way as. those five, entitled to 
speak on behaff of a nation. 

In thus saying, I hope I may not be thought by any one to b^ 
guilty of the injustice of placing the " Austrian Government" oft 
the-same level as the "Turkish Government" with regard Ip its 
general practical working* 1 i^^P^ ^V^o that I may not be thought 
to have overlooked the great differences which may be fouud in 
the several positions of the five governments with which J have 
contrasted tnem. This last distinction I shall presently have to 
draw. Bu|; from the point of view of the moment the " Austrian 
Government" and the " Turkish Government" may be looked' on 
as forming one class, and the other five governments—along with 
the governmeiits of those other European slates which do not rank 
a8_greHtpowers--as forming another class. Indeed of the two the 
"^Tiirkish Government" comes nearer to the position of a national 
^pvernm^nt than the " Austrian Government. " To speak of the 

* Turkish,"or more accurately " Ottoman" ** nation" is often mis- 
le^ing ; but the phrase may be justified in some lands and from 
some points of view. But there is no point of view from which 
we can look to any land in which an " Austrian nation" in any 
•esse Q»xk be discovered. 
T!)iere is really no better test than that which is implied in th« 
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stoty of the maii who expected to find tlie people of Bagnsa speak- 
in^ *' Austriafi. " As there is an English, a French, a Qerman.ftn 
Italian, aiKl a Russian language, so there is also a Turkish langoa^ge. 
But there is no Austrian language. That is to say, in the most 
marked outward sign of nationality the Turks themselves make a 
nearer approach to nationality than the so-called *' Austrians." 
Looking at Europe only, we sliould say that the Turks — it is better 
in «uch discussions to say the Ottomans — have no right to be called 
a nation. In Asia they undoubtedly have such a right. In 
IQurope, in large parts of Asia, they are simply foreign intruders in 
the lands of other nations ; but in other large parts of Asia they 
ate really the people of the land. I have said before now that, 
while we cannot put-up with a Sultan at Constantinople, we should 
have no quarrel wit^ a Sultan at Iconium. The actual rule of the 
ring at Constantinople, is quite as oppressive, though not quite in 
the same ^ay,. to the settled national Turk as it is to the Christian ; 
still to the one it is the oppression of a native sovereign ; to 
the other it is the oppression of a foreign invader. We may 
fairly say that there is an Ottoman nation. What we complain of 
is^ that a certain part of the Ottoman nation intrudes itself as a rul- 
ing order, caste, or gang, into the lands of other nations. Our 
traveller would, in any part of *' Turkey," have found some people 
who spoke the Turkish language ; in some parts of ** Turkey*' he 
would have found the Turkish language the only language spoken. 
But there is no part of ** Austria" in which he would find any 
Austrian language spoken at all. And if, armed with greater ac- 
curacy of speech, instead of going to " Austria" to seek for the 
Austrian language, he had gone into ** Austro-Hungary, " to seek 
for ^e Austro-Hungarian language, one can only guess that his 
fate might be the same as if he had gone forth in any age of Eng- 
llih history to seek for a live Semi-Saxon. 

Now it may here be objected that, if Austria or Austro-Hungary 
is not a national power, so neither are some at least of the other 
five powers. If the test of language be taken, it mav be said that, 
out of all the t'^e, Italy alone can stand the test. Those parts of 
the Kingdom of Italy which do not speak Italian are certainly so 
small that, in a general view of Europe, or even of Italy, it needs 
a str(Hig magnifier to see them. It may be said that everybody in 
England speaks English ; but if, for the somewhat inaccurate, or 
at least inadequate, name of England, we substitute t^e United 
Kingdom, or even Great Britain, or even Englnfnd and Wales, 
there are within any of these limits some people who do not speak 
English at all; there is a perfectly visible proportion to whom 
English is not their natural tongue. So in France there are per- 
fectly visible corners which speak other tongues tiian Frenoh. In 
th^ German Empire there are not only visible corners which speftk 



other tongdes tban German, but visible comers wbicli "WdtiM \m 
glad to be separated frum the German Empire. And if tUl pedpln 
in France do not speak French, if a)! people in Germany do not 
speak German, still less do all people in Russia speak Ru^trti. it 
is quite certain that none of the powers, not even Italy, exatctly 
answers to a nation as defined by language. But tbvf e, perba^js 
four, answer to nations as defined in other ways. The stvoiig^^ 
Home Huler in Ireland does not ask that Ireland shall be so sefMt- 
rated from Great Britain as that Great Britain and Ireland slkH 
cease to form one whole in the face of other powers. Up to ttie 
changes of 1860 and 1871, one might have said thait no one m 
France wished to be separated frum France, and that no one out Of 
l^ance wished to be jomed to France. ~ This can no longer be said 
with the same exclusive truth ; but. it is still perfectly ttue that 
those corners of France which speak some other tongue ttem Freneh 
have not the faintest wish to be separated from France. The Ger- 
nian Empire is far from containing all Germans, atfd it contains 
some who are not Germans ; still it contains so great a majority of 
the Gterman-speaking people eveiywhere, it contains so overwhelm- 
ing a majority of German-Speakmg people within its own borders, 
that not only is it essentially a German state, but it is the repre- 
sentative state of the German people everywhere. In the Russian 
Empire, even in European Russia, the non-Russian elements are 
far greater and more important, and one element, periiaps more, 
would gladly part asuuder from the others. Still the moving 
power of the Russian Empire is Russian, and thouglr there is, as 
we shall presently see, a Russian population outside the Rusi^an 
Empire, that population is not to be compared for a moment to the 
German population outside the German Empire. Thus, in all these 
cases, even in that where the political power is farthest from coin- 
ciding with a naiiou as defioea by language, there is one race, one 
language, which is manifestly dominant, and which gives its na- 
tional character to the power of which it is the head and centite. 
In " Austria** there is none such. In Hungary taken alone there 
is ; but in ** Austria** or '* Austro-Hungary" there is none. There 
is no one dominant race, no one dominant language. Two races, 
two languages, are dominant in the sense of beaiing rule over the 
others ; a third race, a third language, is dominant in the sense of 
forming the great majority of the whole. In the Kingdcto of Hun- 

faiy the Magyars form a ruling race among a ma^rity of non- 
[agyar races, Slavonic, Roumau, and German. In the whole 
Austro-Hungarian dominions, Magyars and Germains c^de %y Side 
form two dominant races among other races more nimiei^oas tbaan 
either. 

Kow it is well to learn from an enemy, and there is one enemy 
who gives us his teachini^ day by day. This is the Vienna com^ 
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spqnd^nt of the Tma, in whose letters we daily see y^haX the oAdal 
AUstrma spirit has become under Jewish and Magyar ascetideDCjri 
i^owhereao we see a more bitter and remorseless hatred toward 
the struggling nations of South-Eastern Europe, whether under 
Austrian or under Turkish rule. But no one better understands 
th<e. facts of the case. With him, if we ever find confusion of lan- 
guage^ it does not mark confusion of thought, but is a sign of the 
fact that confusion of language is sometimes expedient 3ome- 
tl^i&g may iu this way be learned almost every day from the Vienna 
correspondent's dispatches. But there was one dispatch which, 
tibougb now more than a month old—it appeared in the course of 
May-r-ia worth as long a life as we can give it. The correspondent 
id speakine of those who had ventured to hint that the Austrian 
power mtght possibly be thinking of an extension in the South-east- 
ern. lands beyond the limits of Bosnia and Herzegovina. For the 
benefit of; such pestilent persons the cbrresponde&l, In his moi% than 
T)fflQial^ his Bhuost imperial manner^ kindly explained the ethnolog- 
ical' pondttid^ of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy With a deahieflB 
which leh noting to wish for. . 

,. ^'. Those who make this insinuadon, if they are not actuated by 
Ul-wiii^ can have but an indifferent idea of the special character of 
the Auu^tro -Hungarian Empire, which, unlike the other great em- 
pires of the Oontinentt with their compact nationalities, is forAied 
pf au union of a number of kingdoms and lands inhabited by Vari- 
ous nationalities. This constitution alone seems a bar to extension, 
>vhlch would infallibly lead to a disturbance, if not to the over- 
throw, of the existing organization^ If, however, this spirit of 
aggression and extension seems to be altogether out of thl$ ques- 
tion,; the duty of self -preservation an^ self -defence does not iulow 
th9 empire to look with indifference at the feeling of insUrreClion 
which is rising in the neighboring Turkish Empire. All along 
the southern and south-eastern frontier of Austria-Hun'gary dwells 
a, kindred population/so that any changes which this process of 
fermentation may produce In the Balkan Peninsula must needs re- 
apt pn the Austro-Himgarian population oh the frontier, a large 
portion of which consists of refugees who came over in the last 
century and have settled there. Austria has no wish or interest to 
prevent the free deyebprnentof these neighboring |^pnlatiohfr,-eto." 
; i-The difference het^een * - Austria-Hungary" ^nd other European 
states is; here Bs clearly set fic^th as. ono could wish. But some 
questions arise. How is it that *'' this constitution" can be " a bar 
to extension," when the power so ''constituted" has always ex- 
tended itself whenever it has had a chance, down to the last filch- 
ing of poor little Spizza ? But let this pass. The instructive 
questions which arise out of this passage are these : What is the 

eiopire" spoken of in one place, and the ** Austria" spoken ot 
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in another ? The ** empire'' has " duties,** dutie? of " self-preaer- 
Tatio9 and self-defence ;'Mt has feelmgs tpo ; it /' cannot look 
with indifferi»nce,'* and the like. " Austria*' agtun has *' wishes*' 
md ** interests ;** at least she has " no wish or interest** in a p^r- 
tioalar way, which implies that she mav have wishes and Interests 
iq another way. So, further on in the same dispatch, we read 
how ** Austria-Hungary'* " cannot claim,'* ** cannot allow ;*' we 




who does all this which is attributed to '* the empire/ to '* Aua- 
tr^,'.' to *' Austria-Hungary" t If we read that '^France" did all 
thw^ we need ask no Questions. " France" would simply mean 
th<9 French nation, and tne French Government as acting on Ixhalf 
:Ofti^. French nation. There is a vast ranse of subjects, alLmiat* 
ten ^ ioreign policy among them, on which all France, from 
jSfiltany to Proyeoca J^as the same duties, mterests, Wishes, feel- 
ings, and so forth. We cannot conceive one part of the country 
h^Yilig di^i«^.4 iater(98ts, etc., diftereht from any other part. We 
qaanot conceive a French Government having Interests, wishes, 
e^-TTttt all events it cannot have duties — different from the interests 
and wishes of the whole French nationl ,If it has any such inter- 
est and wishes, it at once forfeits its right to exist as a French 
govemfl^ent. But when the same kind of language is a{)p1ied to 
"Austria" the meaning is less clear. What is Austria"^ It 
=oleiur^ does not mean simply the Gterman archduchy to which that 
juame properly belongs. It means something greater even than 
tiiQ German circle to which that name was afterward extended 
It eeems to.take in tlie whole mass of the ''kingdoms, and lands 
inhabited by various nationalities'* which have. come together 
under the rule of the ruler of Austria. But can we say anything 
for certain about those various nationalities as a whole ? . Can we 
4fty that they have any common interests, common duties, cominon 
feelinj^, and tlie like ? Ko cme supposes that there is aqv differr 
ence^in interests or wishes between itennes and Marseilles, between 
LiUe and Bayonne. But can we be sure that there is the same 
coinmunity of interest and feeling between Prag and Spizza, be- 
iw^n Trent and Tzernovitz ? Among the kingdoms and la&ds 
juih^ited by various nationalities^ can we be sure that all have the 
ream^ ideas evep on the subject of ** self-preservation and' self - 
4ef eeu^e" ? It is just possible that a course which to the German ot 
the Magyar might seeih a course of self.perservatioil might seem 
jbqc>arj|e of self-destruction to the Ilaliah or the Serb. The truth 
3(»[pie8.out in^tlie passage which follows the words about self-pres- 
•eryfttilop and self-defence. It is not i he self -preservation .and self- 
defence uf any of the nationalities within tlie so-called *''empii'e" 
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whicli is at staked bat onl^ the self-preservation anid the self-dtfence 
of the so-called *' empire" itself. That is to say, the interestti. the 
policy, thii wishes, and so forth, attributed to the personified Msg 
called *' Austria" or *' Austria-Hungary" mean Uie interests ana 
policy, not of the nations concerned, but simply of their common 
master. Tlie whole talk about interest, duty, policy, and *whBt 
not, turns out to mean simply that the master of all the klngdomB 
and lands spoken of wishes to keep them together if be can. From 
his point of view, this is doubtless a matter of self -preservation and 
self -defence. Whether the kingdoms and lands themselves, with 
their various nationalities, look on the matter in tbe 8ameli|^ht, ia 
auother question. While it is their ruler's interest and policy to 
keep them together, it is quite possible that it may be their interest 
add policy to part company. It certainly is not clear thai the people 
ol Bukovina or Transylvania lost anything wiien Milan and Yeaice 
wei^ restored to Italy. It is not clear that they woiil4 lo^e any- 
thing if Trent and Aquileia were restored also. It is aot-clear that 
the people of Bohemia or Galicia gained ^anything by thelUching 
(^Cattaro or of Spizza.", It is not clear that they would lose any- 
thing if Monten^ro won back her own at Spizza and at Cattaro 
too. Our teacher unwittingly tells us a great deal. He teaches us 
that when the words ** interest,'' " policy," " wishes, " nod the 
like, are coupled with the words '* Austria" or ** Austria^Hun- 
gkry," they have no reference wiiatever to the interests and wishes 
of the kingdoms and lands which are meant to be included under 
those names, but that they mean simply the inlereets, wishes, 
pdlicy, and so forth, of the prince and the dynasty under which 
thoSid lands have been so strangely brought together. "We mean 
something different from this when we speak of the interests or 
policy 6f England or France, 

'These unwitting revelations lead us at onee to the great differ- 
eliiCe of all between *' Austria" and the other five great powers, or 
rather between ** Austria*' and all the other European powers, great 
ahd small. It is the only one about which the question can be raised 
n^rhether it ought to be a power at all. ' England, France, Itt^y, Ger- 
maoy, Russia, must exist, must be powers. Men, within or without 
their territories^ may see much hi the internal conditlQii..or in the 
oiiiwArd position of any of those powers whioh they might w^sh to 
sei^ other wUe ; but no sane person: wishes thai; any of tho6t> powers 
should cease to exist. Frenchmen differ widely as to the foim of 
government which they wish to see prevail in Franoe ; bul-every 
Frenchman wishes that there should be some government of 
France, with a boundary at least not narrower than France has at 
this moment. External or internal enemies may wish that oortain 
lands should be detached from G^^many or Russia ; no saae 
person wishes that Germany or Russia should l7e bloUed w\t of thQ 
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ma{»:of Europe. But it is a perfectly intelligible doctripe, jon be^ 
half of which sober arguments might be brought, that it would be 
better for Europe ana for the nations concerned, if '' Austria" 
or " Austria-Hungary'' were blotted from the map of Europe. 
Such a doctrine might imply '* ill-will'' toward the dynasty which 
rules those nations ; it might be put forth iu the purest good-will 
toward the nations themselves. Look at the case in this way. 
'Hie worst that a reasonable enemy of Germany or Russia could 
:isk would be that those.powers should lose all their territory which 
is not German or Russian. Germany might undergo that loss with- 
out the slightest lessening of her real power and greatness. To 
Kussia such a loss wo|ild Ikb real and frightful ; but it would still 
leave a Russian nation, a Russian power. But try the same process 
on ** Austria." Cut off from ** Austria" whatever is not AustriiEin. 
If the word " Austrian" is here used in the strict sense, something 
wouM be left, namely, a single German duchy. But in the con- 
venUonal sense in which the word is commonly used, either every* 
thing would be left or else nothing ; for in that conventional sense 
the words " Austrian" and ^* Austro-Hungarian'' mean the whole 
extent of the possessions of the common ruler of Austria and I(un-. 
gary. They do not mean, one part more than another. In that 
sense there is no central '* Austria" from which the non- Austrian 
pans can be cut off. '* Austria," in that sense, might indeed be 
dissolved into its component elements. It could not, like the other 
}iower8, have its excrescences cut off from the ceptre, because 
there is no centre from wbidhi to cut the excrescences off. 

!Nk>w all this does not of itself prove that, it is for the good of 
Europe, that it is for the good of the ''kingdoms and lands" with 
their ** various nationalities,'^ that the existing Austrian dominion 
should be thus broken up, thus dissolved into its compon^t ele- 
mOiitsl It is a perfectly fair subject for argument whether such a 
change is to be wished for or not. There may be special reasons 
to show that it is right and expedient that a scrap of Germany, a 
scrap of Italy, a scrap of Poland, a scrap of Russia, a scrap of the 
Itouman and Servian lands, a few stray counties and lordships, here 
IV suppressed commonwealth, here a stolen haven, should be joined 
wiih the ^gdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, and Balmatia, 
to make up together an " Austro-Hungarian monarchy.'* Oh the 
other hand, there may be reasons to snow that ij; is right and ex- 
pedient that so strange a collection of atoms, should again be parted 
asunder. The burden of proof may be made to lie either way. 
It may be held that whatever is should be held to be right until it 
is proved' to be wrong. Or it may be held that a power so strange 
at first si^ht. so unlike iA\ other powers, should be held to be 
wrong till it is proved to be right. This is not our present ques- 
tioot. What is proved is that the Austrian power is something 
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wholly different in its nature from the other five powers. VHiat if 

I)ro7ed is that the kind of language which is applied with more or 
ess of truth to all the other powers, becomes misleading when it \i 
applied to Austria. Words like "interest/* /* policy/' "wishes," 
and the like, when applied to Austria, do not mean what they mean 
when they are applied to England or France. They do nut mean 
the interest, the policy, etc., uf a nation, but simply the interest or 
policy of the common ruler of a crowd of nations or scraps of 
nations. And to speak of ** national feelings." ** nationsd indepen- 
dence^'* " national honor,'* and the like, as applied to the Austrian 
power, is not merely misleading — it is simple nonsense. There 
cannot be *^' national feelings," and the like* where tliere is no 
common nationality, and there is no common Austiitui or' Austro- 
"Hungarian nationality. It may be deemed in Vienna a point of 
national honor to keep possession of Trent. Trent itself maj 
think otherwise. What the Magyar looks on as nation^ iiuiepen- 
dehce, the Serb and the Rouman. may look on^as natiuhal bondage. 
. The formation of the Austrian power is one of the oddest phe- 
nomena of history. It has something in common with th& formation 
of its neighbor and rival, Prussia. But it has poiats which are 
quite peculiar to ilself, as the. growth ot Prussia has other points 
which are no less {peculiar. In both cases a power has srown up, 
resting on no genuine national basis, but consisting of ^1 the pc«- 
sessions which liave by any means, fair or foul, peaceful or violent. 
come into the hands of a certain ruling house. Such bowers haye 
existed before, but they have seldom been so lasting. The An/^^ 
dominion in the twelfth century, the Burgundian dominion in the 
fifteenth, were essentially of the same kind ; but they lasted only 
for two or three reii;ns each. Prussia and Austria huive been far 
more long-lived. The characteristic of powers of this kind is that 
they mark simply the advance of a dynasty, not that of either a 
nation or a Q\i}\ But the difference between Prussia and Austria 
has been this, that Prussia has had a (^«/(X«/-national character about 
it, while the career of Austria has been purely dynastic* The 
rulers ot Prussia — I mean of course since the word Prussia beg&n 
to take its present meaning — ^have held, and still hold, both German 
and non-German territory. But the German elemeut has 'always 
been so predominant as to give its character to the whole, and to 
allow Prussia to grow in the end into the national head of Ger- 
many. Austria, on the other hand, starting from a more purely 
German origin than Prussia, has often tried to Germanise her non- 
German territories ; but in by far the greater part of these she has 
liever succeeded. Her last development has been the exact oppo- 
site to liitt German headship of Prussia. It has taken tlie form of 
the ** dual** slate of " Austria- Hungary," in which Ihp two dumi- 
Hant races, German and Magyar, have agreed to sit^slde b^rtlde si 
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doipiaant i:acQ8» among the various nationalities of the endless king^ 
4onai3,\^uchies» counties, and lurdships, which are held by thecom- 
Hic^.'l^oirej^eign of Austria and Hungary. 

The lilstOry of the mere name or Austria is remarkable. Th6 
German mark or fr^ontier-land on the Danube, the bulwark of the 
German realm agamst the Mat^var, took its name from Its geo- 
^aphical position. It was the Marca OrientaZis, the Eastern mark. 
It vras the Oe^terreicht a name which our forefathers cut short' into 
Ostrich^ biit Which we now call by the Latin form j^ustria^ a form 
which might e^ily suggest a wrong point of the compass. This 
Ausirid was not the only land so named. There was more than 
onefJAtistria in other parts of Europe ; the word had a kind of 
tecbbi^l Use wherever a land was divided into an eastern and a 
western portion. - Tfwj eastern part of Lcmbardy was Austria, a 
fact '♦^iqi rnay now be safely proclaimed : twenty years ago or 
lesSa. dangerous arguments ml^ht have been fouudcd on it. ^ the 
easteni'part of the old Frankish realm was Austria or Awtrasia, 
tWb XpTtns of the same word. And in both these cases the rest of 
the landi, that which w^as not Austria, was known by the negative 
name of 2^eugtrtd, We get the same division in the Osiro- or Moii- 
Ooths, though their western fellows did in this case gain a positive 
aiid not a negative name. Indeed one is sometimes tempted to 
wouder that there never was an Austria in our own island ; the 
name might have been just as well applied to East-Anglia and 
Essex as it wiEis to the lands which actually bore it. But it was 
only Ip, the Austria. on the Danube, the Oesterreich of the German 
Tealtti;;^hose princes had the duty of keeping the German realm 
aganist the 3^agyar, that the same permanently clave. The mark 
became a diichy ; it was raised to the unique rank of archduchy. 
And aioi archduchy the true Austria, Upper and Lower, still re- 
maitis : among $11 his endless titles, the king, duke, count, and 
lord or so many lands and cities, the self -styled emperor, has never 
dropped his style as Archduke of Austria*. The Duchy of Austria 
was united in the twelfth century with that of Steiermarh or Styria, 
The. two passed for a moment to the Bohemian King Ottocar ; 
under, lifm a power was formed which stretched from the Giant 
Mountains to the Hadriatic ; but its head was at Prag, not at 
Ylenna/ iut the liistory of Austria in the modern sense began 
with the grant of. Austria and Styria to Albert of Habsburg iu 
1282: Since then thij names " House of Austria** and ** House of 
Habsburg'* have had the same meaning. Austria was now united 
with the Swabian dominions of the Counts of Habsburg, and thus 
the dakes of Austria came to play a part in the affairs of the 
famous Confederation which arose on their borders in the West. 
From that time to our own the Austrian house has been ever ex- 
teudiiig |t9 dominions by every kind of means, and somethaea 
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losing them t)y every kind of means. A crowd of Germaa terri- 
tories, greater and smaller, were added one by one, the county of 
Tyrol Ming the most worthy of notice. And to these German te^ 
ritories the Austrian name was in some sort extended. The 
Swabian and Alsatian possessions were known as Fh^re-Auitria ; 
the Austrian circle took in the whole German dominion of the 
Austrian House. The kingdom of Bohemia, a vassal state of the 
empire, the kingdom of Hungary, lying altogether beyond the 
bounds of the empire, so of tea chose Austrian princes for their 
kings that their ci owns at last became hereditary in the Austrian 
house. Add to this the occasional possession of Italian kingdoms 
and duchies from the beginning of the last century to our own time 
— add the possession of the southern Kether lauds from the begin- 
ning of the last century to the French Revolution — add the share 
of Poland won at the nrst partition, and the shorter possessioa of 
the share won at the third — add Dalmatia, won and lost and woo 
^ain — add Kagusa and Cracow, b^ely seized in modem times, and 
Irieste, held for ages by the free commendation of itsown citizens : 
allow fur endless dlsmembermerits and annexations during the 
French revolutionary wars and the negotiations which followed them 
— all this gives us the picture of a power whose outward frontier has 
shifted as much as a frontier can shift, but which has always kept 
a solid mass of dominion in and near its original seat. We behold 
a power holding a very marked position, partly GermaOj partly 
non-German, and able to use at pleasure its German and its non- 
German elements, to influence each other. We behold a power 
the farthest reihoved of all powers from a really national charac- 
ter, a power made up of scraps of endless peoples, nations, and 
languages, each of which may be played off against the others, but 
which have no common tie of origin or of interest, which have 
nothing tu bind them together except that a series. of historical ac- 
cidents have placed them all under the rule of the same prince. 
The old phrase of " the House of Austria," now almost forgotten, 
but which used to be used where we now say ** Austria*' or ** Aus- 
tria-Hungary,'* exactly expressed the truth of the case. It marked 
the distinction between the land inhabited by a nation and the ter- 
ritory possessed by a dynastv. The territory under Austrian rule 
was, and is, neither the land inhabited by an Austrian nation nor 
the land conquered by an Austrian nation ; it is neither a free con- 
federation nor yet an assemblage of provinces dependent on a com- 
mon centre ; it is the dominion of the House of Austria and noth- 
ing else. It is made up of all those lands and cities which, having 
nothing else to bind diem together, are bound together by the arti- 
ficial and accidental tie that they all have, at sundry times and in 
divers manners, passed under the rule of the Austrian house. 
A power thus formed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms needed 
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above all others some kind of traditional majesty, some kind of 
ifapoidilg' ^Qe, to~ make up for the lack of national being, and to 
gire dignity to a dominion which mi&rht otherwise seem a gru 
tesQue' collection of odds and ends. Xnd that genius of happy 
accid^jit which seems, from the thirteenth century onward, to have 
ever watched over all things Austrian, did not fail to supply ex 
actly what was wanted in the way of title and tradition. The 
thing lacking was found in the long connection of the ducal and 
archducal House of Austria with the Roman Empire and the king- 
dom of Germany. The majesty of a long line of Csesars was 
gradually spread over the Austrian dukes and their motley terri- 
tones. The first Duke of Austria of the line of Habsburg was also 
the first ruler of Austria who added, not Indeed the imperial crown 
of Tiome, but the royal crown of Aachen, to the ducal coronet. In 
the person of the first Albert, a duke of Austria rose in 1298 to the 
rank , not indeed of Emperor, but of King of the Romans. No other 
Atistrian ditke was chosen to that rank till the second Albert (fifth 
of Aiistrla) in 1438; but from the second Albert onward eveiy 
kTa^ and etnperor was either a member of the Austrian house, a 
claitnaut of it^ dominions, or a husband or son of their female sov- 
ereign. Thus the ideas of emperor and of Austria easilj got con- 
fociBded in manv minds ; it seemed impossible to conceive ah em- 
peror who should not be Duke of Austria, or a Duke of Austria 
who should not be emperor. It has been said in verv respectable 
books that Duke Leopold at Morgarten commanded an imperial 
army. It was assumed that an Austrian army must have been tin 
imperial army, and that men at war with Austria must have been 
at war with the empire. Yet the records of the time show that 
Liewis, King of the Romans and afterward Emperor, rejoiced with 
Mb lof al men of the Three Lands on their victory over his Austrian 
(memy. Xp later times a clottd of impenetrable darkness seems to 
hanK over the position of Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary, and 
Archduchess of Austria in her own risht. Empress through the 
election of her husband to the imperial crown. We may well 
believe that Duke Francis of Lorraine would never have been 
chosen emperor if he had not been the husband of the queen and 
archduchess ; still it is in his imperial election that we have the 
\xj to "what seems to many people her mysterious title of Empress- 
Queen. It has been said in book after book that the succession to 
the empire was settled by that Pragmatic sanction by which Charles 
the Sixth secured his hereditary states to his daughter. ITot a few 
writers seeni puzz^led when they find the daughter of one emperor, 
the wife of another, the mother of two more, spoken of, as she 
necessarily was from the death of her father to the election of her 
husband, simply as Queen of Hungary. Confusion of course 
reached it& l^el^ht when, in 1804, the Emperor l^raocii? the Second 
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tQ.the titl^'of Roman Emperor-elect and King of Germany added 
tbat o£ "Hereditary Emperor of Austria" — when in IfiOif hie was 
8ty]ed in the Treaty of Pressburj? ** Emperor of Germany and 
Austria "—when in 1800 he laid aside his Boman and Gerzuan 
titles, and went on reigniin^ by the style of Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, and all the rest. 

We have now reached the duys of the " Austrian Empire,'' tie 
days of that title of '' Emperor of Austria/' which a BKHnent's 
thought shows to be so strange and anomalous, but which the 
usage of seventy-six years has made so familiar, that in modcra 
writings we -not uncommonly find, it carried back to ages in iKhid 
it was never heard. Not only the emperors of the last ceDturv, 
but emperors of far earlier times— emperors who had nothing to do 
with the Austrian duchy except to receive its homage — are not un- 
commonly made to suffer under this title of yesterday. .1 believe I 
have seen Frederick Barbarossa himself spoken of as an " fknperor 
of Austria." This amazing confusiua is the best cpmiuo&t on t])e 
way in which the special meaning which even iii ijde last ce&tuiy 
attached to the title of emperor has been wholly forgotten in our ovu 
day. Till 1804 the imperial title still carried witji it a claim to rep 
resent, in some way or other, by descent or by analogy, the powtr 
of Rome, Eastern or Western. We may even say that it was io 
that sense that the title was taken by the elder Bonaparta Bv 
calling himself emperor, he meant to challenge a position bejoad 
that of the local kings of France, the position, in short, of Charles 
the Gieat. What Francis the Second, already lioman Emperor- 
elect, meant by calling himself Heieditary Emperor of Austria, i> 
less easy to explain. One is tempted to think th^ he had forgotten 
who he was. But the new form was plainly designed to announce 
that the House of Austria, a^ the House of Austria, apart from any 
c lective Roman or German ciowns, was at least the equal vi the 
House of Ajaccio. 

One thing is certain, that,' with whatever motive it was that tb« 
last heir ot the Csesars called himself Erhkaiser tm OeMerreich, the 
thing has paid. It enabled him to keep on his imperial style and 
imperial pretensions after he had cast aside his character as heir of 
the Ceesars. He was emperor before ; he went on being emperor 
still ; he seemed simply to resign a position external to his own 
states, but to lose nothing of power or dignity within them. 
Whether names and titles ought to influence men's thoughts and 
actions or not, as a matter of fact they do influeiM^e them, pedantic 
as it may be to acknowledge the fact that they do. It » quite cer- 
tain that the ** Emperor of Austria'' has held a position in Europe 
which oould not have been held by a simple King of Hungary and 
Archdi^ke of Austria. The imperial title has dazzled men'9^miQ4^> 
it has lee] them to see a connection, which has neithier bistorlcal 
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not .practical existence, between the odd collection of territories 
in or out of JQermany Whitih have come io«rett)er in Austrian hands* 
and tilts aneknt majesty of Germany and of Home. It has thrown: 
a false air of antiquity and legitimacy over a very modem creation, 
made up largely of very modem pilfer ings. Many people, when- 
ever th% see a two-Iieaded eagle, cry out " Austria," forgetful^hat 
the bird of Cffisar is the lawf uT bearing of Cffisar and of none other, 
and that when Francis of Austria laid aside his Roman empire and 
German kingdom, he should, according to all the laws of heraldry, 
have been content with the lion of his archduchy. For an arcliduke 
of Austria to use the imperial arms because he is the descendant of 
an elective emperor, is really as absurd as it would be for a private 
Englishman to use the arms of an English see because he is the 
descendant of one of its former bishops. But all these seeming 
trifles yay ; they produce an effect of continuity, of antiquity, 
where' there is no continuity, no antiquity. The emperor wiih his 
eagle can bold himself niuch higher than the archduke could hold 
himself with his Hon. A power, essentially modem, upstart, revo* 
hitionary; which exists only by treading down every historic right 
and every national memory, has, by shifting from one character to 
another, by playing off one character against another, come to be 
loofced on as the venerable emlK>diment of legitimacy and couser* 
vatisra. The legltioiacy is a little doubtful : about the conserva* 
tiffln there is no question. The one Austrian rule~*arule, to be 
sure, not peculiar to Austria-^has ever been to get all that can be 
got, and when it is got, to keep it. 

Still the ^rase ** Empire of Austria" sug^^ests a geographical 
question. Where *is it ? What are its boundaries ? The ** Heredi* 
tonr Emperor of Austria'' did not lay aside his style of amhdii&e. 
What were the relations betlreen the '* Empire" and the arch- 
duchy ? Did the *' Empire" take in all the pcisses^Ons of the Aus- 
trian House, C^ermau, Hungaiian, Italian, Polish, or any other? 
Since 1867 the question has been a little easier to answer. Sinee 
the establffi&ment of the dual system, the empire of Austria and 
the kingdom of Hungary have been two states with a common sov- 
ereign. This seems to give us a means of making at least a nega^ 
tive definition of ^ the empire of Austria. It is that part of the 
dominions of the common ruler of Austria, Hungary, and severid 
other s^tes, which is not the kingdom of Hungary. Shall we say 
that the land which was once the Austria; the eastern martc, of 
Germany has become the Nemtria, the western mark, of Hungary ? 
Shall we go a step farther ? According to ancient precedent^ what 
was not Austria was Neus^a. One is tempted to turn the analogy 
about. The sovereign of Hungary is also sovereign of some other 
lands which can be defined only as not being Hungary. Their 
most descriptive name would seem to he Nunga/ria or ^ungwm. 
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Ther6 is feally no tijs but this negative one to unite the f^rchduchy 
of AnstTia ftnd the duchies immediately connected with it, witli 
Bpiiemia, Moravia, Austrian Silesia, Tyrol, Trent, Trieste; Aqui 
ieia, Istria, Dalmatia, Cattaro, Spizza, Galicia tmd Lodomena. 
Bukqrvimi, and any other land -where Francis Joseph may reign in 
any character other than that of King of Hungary. These lAnds 
muce vcp Nnngaria ; nothing more can be said of them. The odd 
thing is. that several of these lands can be claimed by their present 
mai^ter in no other character than that of King of Hungary. 
The feeble claim to Galicia put forth at the first partition ^f Poland 
was that it had, at two remote periods, been held by Hungarian 
kings. It had never been held by any Austrian duke. The 
equally feeble claim to Dalmatia was that several kings of Hun 
gary had also been kings of Dalmatia ; no Austrian duke ever had 
been so. Yet Galicia and Dalmatia count, not to Hungary but to 
Nun^ry. It is practically better that they should so -count ; bnt 
the historical confusion is remarkable. Yet again, the King of 
Hiingar^ could put forth at least as good a title to the old kingdom 
of Bosnia or Rama as he <;onld put forth to Galicia and Ddmatia. 
Yet he is content to '* administer" one of theicingdoms of his pre- 
decessors, not as duke, not as king, not as emperor, but a^ the vas 
sal of the Turk. Yet again, how many people remember that part 
of the territory which Austria wrung from Poland bad been iu 
earlier times wrung by Poland from Russia ? As a matter of fact, 
Alexander is not *^ Emperor of all the Russias,** while Francis 
Joseph holds the old Red Russia^ the so-callod Galloia and Lodo 
meria. 

The Austrian power is a fact-; while it exists as a powier, it is 
entitled to be treated in formal matters like any otherpower. But 
it is not wise to forget its real nature. While each of the other 
powers answers to a nation, or at least has a nation as its kernel, 
the Austrian power has no national basis whatever. A* Hungarian 
power would have a national basis in the Mag^^tur nation ; an Aus 
tro-Hungarian power has none. It is a mere accidental gatberini? 
of odds and ends, which must fall to pieces the moment tm several 
nations concerned feel at once the wish and the power to part 
asunder. When the German is drawn to his fellow-Germans, the 
Italian to his fellow-Italians, the Slave to his fellow-Siaves, tlie 
Rouman to his fellow-Roumans, what will be left of the"|reat 
constitutional power" of Lord Salisbury's admiration ? The mg- 
yar and nothing else. Some years back, before the eyents of 1875- 
1878, some observers of Sooth Eastern affairs— I must confess to 
having been myself one of them — cherished the hope that Hhe Hun- 
garian kingdom, as the most settled state of South-jSastem £arope, 
might, when freed from its artificial connection with Gerinan and 
Iliuiun yoke-fellows, have become, whether under the shape of • 
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eolifederfttlon or any other, the centre of the other nation* of 
South^Eastern Europe. Such a " solution/' to ude the cant phraae 
of diplomacy, was possible so lately as five years aj^*; it has be- 
come, for the present at least, impossible by the position taken up 
both by the Magyars as a people and by the Austro-Hungarian 
power as a power. The hope which I have just spoken of was 
kindled in many minds by the state of things which was to be seen 
in the lands east of the Hadriatic at the time when the war first 
began in Herzegovina in 1875. That war began very significantly 
immediately after the visit of Francis Joseph to his Dalmatian 
kingdom, a visit which was universally understood to be a visit of 
recon'ciliation to his Slavonic subjects. It was at that moment per- 
fectly open to him to have put himself at the head of the Slavonic 
movement, and to have done all, and more than all, that Russia did 
afterward, without awakening anything like the same Jealousy 
which was awakened by the action of Russia. Such a policy, 
boldly carried out, might have changed the prince who still cafid 
himself King of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia— to say nothing 
of Bohemia, Galicia, and Lodomeria — into the head of a Slavonic 
empire, like that which was striven for by the Serviati Stephen, 
ana in earlier times bf the Buls^arian Simeon and Samuel. That 
is to say, the Hungarian kingdom might have grown into a great 
Slavonic power. Such a change must, sooner or later, have led tp 
a separation between the Austrian and Hungarian realms, and to 
the restoration of Austria in some shape or other to its natural con- 
nection with Qermany. And toward the end of 1875 things realty 
looked as if the beginning of such a chain of events had actually 
taken place. . Austria was helpiog the people of Herzegovina in 
their struggle with the Turk in every way short of actually making 
war on the Turk. Presently all these hopes faded away, aiid Aus- 
tria, from the friend, became the enemy of the strugglitig nations. 
The change was not wonderful. The policy Which would have 
euahled Fmncis Joseph to carry out the dreams of Charles YI. was 
in itself a very bold one ; it was contrary to all Magyar int(jr^sts ; 
it was contrary to Austrian interests In the narrower sease. But 
since that change in Austrian policy — of which the kidnapping of 
Ljubibratich on foreign ground may be taken as the iidost marked 
outward sign— everything has to be looked at in another way. 
From that time every advance of Austria in the S^tb-Ba^t^rn 
lands has meant, not the possible growth of a great Slavonic pow^r, 
but the further sacrifice of the Slavonic nations to the narrowest 
dynastic interests. The power which miglit have entered Bbsnia 
and Herzegovina as a deliverer at last entered those lands as a con- 
queror. They are at this ihomcnt held as a cunquered laud. Uiid^ 
Austrian ** administration,'* the old grievances haVe not bee^i 1^ 
drened, and some new grievjuicea have been created. Christtlaiii 
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and MucBsulmanfl Aft banning to fonnit thi^ir old qoarrols iaeoai' 
moQ loathing of the foreign yoke. The dealings of Austria with 
Montenegro at the Berlin Treaty were all id the same spirit. TUo 
princi()ality was forbidden to anneic the kindred lands which were 
eager to be annexed, but was allowed to annex alien lands whicb 
hai no wish to be annexed, but whose annexation was necessary 
for Montenegro tp win her way to the sea. All this shows that the 
Austrian power is the most immediate and most dangerous enemy uf 
Boutli-Eastern freedom. . Nowhere did the accession to power of 
the English friends of Soiith-Eastern freedom awaken a stninger 
feeling of fear and loathing than it awakened in Austria, if hj 
** Austria" We understand the official circles of Vienna and Pesth ; 
nowhere was it welcomed with more enthusiastic delight than in 
Austria, if bv that word we understand the vast majority of the 
nations which are still under the rule of Vienna and Pesth. To 
the Slavonic and Rouman subjects of the Austrian and Hungarian 
crownsr— the people who. of aU the people of Europe bave^ the 
feeblest means of making their voice heard in other lands — no less 
than to all the nations which Jire still xmder the Turk, Mr. Glad- 
stone's triumph was indeed glad tidings of great joy. His acces- 
sion to power was at once followed tw a formal denial on the part 
of the representative of Austria in England of schemes which, as 
eyery one knew* were the mpst cherished schemes of ^Austrian 
policy. The real meaning of what passed between Mr. Gladstoi^ 
and Count Karolyi was understood at once in Austrian official cir- 
cles.; after a certain amount of puzzledom at some expressious 
which might well have been Otherwise worded, it was soon under- 
stood by the nations whom it specially concerned^ To know what 
is really going on in those parts we must go a little deeper than the 
dispatches which fl^ daUy from one great qapltal to another. 
Vienna and Oonstantmople may tell London the mind ojf Ylenoa 
and Constantinople, or of some classes in Vienna and Constanti- 
nople. But better light may be had from more obscure **.proviii- 
ciar' sources, say from Manchester and Philippopolis. How the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina feel under Austrian " adminis- 
tration** may be seen, not uncommonly, in the letters which pass 
from Hagusa to the Manchester Guardian, How such *' admiu- 
istration looks in the eyes of a people who have gained what 
turns out to be the better boon of '* administrative autonomy,*' may 
be seen in the press of Southern Bulgaria. * The Maritza of Philip- 
popols, which has always a page or two of French, has lately been 
very instructive reading. It was plain-spoken enough while the 
Kussians were in the land. Then the nominal restoration of 
Southern Bulgaria to Turkish rule brought with it a singular fit of 
respectful language toward his Majesty the Sultan. Now that ex- 
perience has shown that Turkish rule in Southern Bulgaria is purely 
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nominal, iftbove al), now that England isnolon^er toWreckotii^ 
among th^ enemies of Bulgarian freedom, the Soutb-BnTj^arran priiM; 
\M taken heart again. Turkish oppression in Macedomar Austrian 
oppression in Bosnia and Herzegovina, are f reel V spoken of and' are 
bracketed together. When an Austrian minister speaks of **, re^ 
generatin;g Turkey"*— whatever that may mean— the llfffn<l?« hop^ 
vaaX the regeneration wit! at least not be done after the Austrian 
pattern. These are certainly signs of the times. It' does not be.r 
conie any of us to foretell what may happen ; but In carefuUv 
looldng at things as they do happen, it will make them clearer if 
we bear in mind that ** Austrian interests," and the like, as those 
words are understood in official language, mean something wholly 
different from the interests of the people of Bosnia and Heh^egovina^ 
and further, that they mean something wholly different from the 
interests of the arowed Slavonic and Bouman Subjects of the Aus- 
trian and JBungarian crowns. 

^ Sdwahd a. Freeman, in Fraur'9 Magaxim. 
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801CB months since I ventured to lay before the readers 0! the 
ComMU Magazine certain reflections upon the Philosophy of 
Drawing-rooms, wherein I endeavored, so far as my humble lights 
permitted me, to accommodate the transcendental Platonic archetype 
of a rational drawing-room to the practical necessities of a n^iodern 
eight-roomed cottage. Thereupon I was immediately attacked 
and put to utter rout by a lively writer in one of oar weekly 
journals. Into the main facts of our controversy ('* si rixa et ubi 
tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum''} I cannot ente*:^ here'. Doubtless, 
as in all controversies, there was a great deal to be said on b<Ah 
stdefl. But there was one little side issue which set me thinking 
seriously. My opponent urged, among other ohjections, thai a 
room such as that which I aescribed would cost a few thousand 
pounds to furnish and decorate, instead of the modest hundred 
which had formed my original estimate. Now, ad it happened 
that my figures were founded on personal experience, 1 felt 
naturally anxious to discover the origin of this slight difference 
of opinion between us. It soon appeared that my critic's difflcalty 
really consisted in the fact that his r61e was that of an artist and 
collector, while mine was the humbler one of a decorative up- 
holsterer. When I spoke of Venetian glass, he did not suppose I 
could mean Dr. Salvlati's or tbe San Murano Company Vbut nrmly 
though politely took his stand in the Venice of the Doges— the 
oftly^ •Venice whose anietfo 'existence be ^xHd bripijf himself in 
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l^)Y way io recognize. The pretty bawthom pattern porcelain he 
only knew in ita priceless old Oriental form, aoid he refused even 
to acknowledge tUe solid reality, far less the beauty in shape and 
color, of the lovely and daintily figured jar yrhich now meets uij 
eyes when I raise them from the sheet of foolscap on which I am 
at this moment writing the present paper. Yet I somehow^ cannot 
shake off my primitive belief that the jar in question actually does 
exist;, and is just as exquisite in form and hue as If it could show a 
most undoubted pedigree from the venerable days of the Ming 
dynasty itself. As to v allaurjs vases^ those audacious attempts to 
debase the beautiful by offering it to the ignoble vulgar at a 
moderate diarge of one shilling, my censor frankly confessed that 
he knew nothing at all about 'them. JSsthetic pleasure, he re- 
marked quite clearly between his lines (if I read him aright), is 
and ought always to reuiain the special ^d. peculiar prerogative 
of the class which can afford to buy Italian great maaters and 
antique briC'a:brac at unreasonable prices. x 

I will candidly admit that I am not careful to answer hhn in 
this matter. It seems to me an obvious truism that the beautiful 
is equally beautiful however much or however little it may cost, 
and that the lilies of the field, though every village child maj 
pluck them, are yet arrayed in purer loveliness than King Solomon 
in all his glory. I was anxious to show how peppl^ pf slender 
means might make their homes bright and pretty at a smal) ex- 
pense, not to show how they might pick up old china at fabulouslj 
cheap prices. But the criticism raised some reflections in. mj 
u^ind, cl^efly connected with Cimabue and coal-scuttles, which I 
thought might prove not wholly unprofitable to the, readers of 
this magazine. The scope and the don^ain of art are at the present 
Qiomen^ undergoing a revolutionary widening under our verjr 
eyes, apd it is worth while to trace the previous history which has 
^ade this revolution possible or even inevitable. To put it briefly, 
we live in an age when the aesthetic interest is deserting Cimabue 
and. fixing itself upon coal-scuttles. 

Walking down an unlovely English street, in a mannfacturing 
town, with its crumbling, flat-fropted, dirty brick cottages, its 
ragged unkempt children playing in the dusty, grimy gutter, its 
slatternly hard-faced women, its hulking, ill-clad men, its thick 
atmosphere of smoke and fog— one . turns awav in spirit to a 
village of Central African or Malayan savages, such as one sees it 
in the illustrations to Dr. Schweinfu^'th's or Mr. Wallace's books, 
with its neat, octagonal wattled huts, its, large-leaved tropical 
plants, its breadth of air and roominess, its people fantastically 
decked out with bright blossoms, red ocl^re^ quaintly tattooed 
decorations, and necklets of teeth or shells, all of which, however 
U(l^« tbe7 x^j l^^ppeR to ftc^rd with our own 9oUQas of ^8tf> 
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show at leant a decided love of esthetic ornament on the part of 
their creators. When we coutrast these two opposite poles of 
human life, we cannot help asking ourselves, Why has. the pro^- 
re^8 of our European civilization, such as it is, killed out in the 
mass of our population that native taste for the beautiful which is 
so conspicuous in the merest savages ? How is it that in a country 
which spends hundreds of thousands upon Fra Angelicoa and 
. Botticellis, upon Corots and Millets, xugon Qainsboroughs and 
Burne Joneses, upon Assyrian bulls and Egyptian Paehts, upon 
South Kensington Museums and Albert Memorial monstrosities, 
nine tenths of the people should still live perpetually in a state 
of aesthetic darkness and degradation far below that of the lowest 
existing savages, or even of the wild black-skinned hunters who 
chipped flints and carved mammoth ivory a hundred years ago 
among the pre-glacial jforests of the Somme and the Thames? Is 
it not extraordinary that side by side with our Salons and our 
Royal Academies, our Louvres and our Schools of Design, there 
shQoId exist a vast squalid mass of humanity, leading unlovely 
lives in the midst of i:^ly and shapeless accessories which would 
aroase the contempt ora naked Naga or Bushman, and more care* 
less of cleanliness or .personal adornment than the flerce-jawed 
pr^-historio savages of the palaeolithic period ? 

I know most readers will imagine at the first blush that I.aia 
rhetoricilly exaggerating the contrast between the sBsthetic bar- 
bjarian and our own utilitarian poor. But a little definite compaii« 
son will soon show that this language, strong as it is, does no moro 
than represent the truth. Look, for example, at the most primary 
element in the love for beanty — ^I mean personal adornment. The 
women and children of the Seven Dials Imve uncombed and tangled 
hair» twisted perhaps into a rude knot at the back of the head with 
a few rusty hairpins. But the Fijians decorate themselves with 
the most elaborate and careful caijfurea, in a variety of styles, from 
the plain but well-combed frizzy poll of the men to the infinite tiny 
plaits and curls of the native bielles. About the beauty to Euro- 
pean eyes of these head-dresses we need say nothing. Some will 
find them becoxTiing, while others will merely think them bizarre ; 
but in any case they show at least the pains which the Fijians take 
to satisfy their own standard of fashion and of aesthetic taste. 
Some of the coiffures require several days for their arrangement ; 
and when they have been successfully completed, the proud pos- 
sessor sleeps with his neck on a sort of notched wooden pillow, his 
head being quite unsupported, so as to avoid disarranging the lofty 
artistic structure. In Tahiti and in the Hawaiian Islands, again, 
flowers in the hair, in wreaths, in garlands to hang about the body, 
and in every other conceivable shape, form the common ornament 
of men, women, and childreur Every one who has read the 
L. M. Jv~XJ 
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'dellghtfal ftocounts of life in the arcbipelftgos of th« Pftcifi^'j|fl^^ 
hr Mi08 Bird, Mrs. Braesry, or Lord Pembroke, must liayei tiotlc^ 
4ne air of refinement and flestbetic cnlture thrown oT'er ih6 ;wboTe 
ttmoi^faere of life among these half-reclaimed savages l>y tb^ 
oonstuit presence of crimson hibiscus, and scarlet poinsettia^ and 
parple bougainvillea as inseparable adjan<^t8 of even the mosiprer. 
fli^ acts* Bat oar own grown-up cottagers think an attent^otif to 
wild flowers worthy only of children. Tattooing, oncje more, is 
not & practice in complete harmony with our old-world notions, 
and ** society " in England was convulsed with a nine^ays' horror 
when a flying rumor reached it some months since that two yonng 
royal personages had been decorated with a broad arrow across 
their faces after the primitive fashion of the South Seas; but very 
fftw people at home have ever noticed liow ebcquisitely beautifhl, 
when viewed by themselves, are most of the carved or symmetrical 
patterns nsed by the Maories for decorating their cheeks. Mr^ Her- 
bert Spencer has shown most conclusively that tattooing was 
originally adopted, not as an ornament, bnt as a mntilation or diis- 
figorement, marking subjection to a conquering race ; and the way 
In which it has been gradually Modified, so as to become at ""U^ 
purely sesthetie in purpose, is in itself a striking piroof of hig^b 
artistic feeling among the people who employ it; Ef we want 
further proof of such artistic feeling we have onlyixii looli «t tbe 
exactly similar curves and patterns with which the Maories so 
exquisitely carve their war canoes and their paddles, thWr ^ooea- 
fittt drinking^cu|>s, and th^ir graceful clubts or batons, the Pdy- 
nerian counterparts of the Homeric sceptres; - 

We might even go a ^tep farther back, perhaps, and draw a 
natural inference from the respective personal appearance c^ ibe 
South Sea Islanders and the East End Londoners themselves. - Hr: 
Barwih believes that the general beauty of the English upper class; 
and e^ecially of the titled aristocracy — a beauty which even a 
hardened Radical like tlie present writer must frankly admit that 
they possess in an unusual degree — ^is probably due to th^t con- 
sCant selection of the most beautifnl women of all classed (peer* 
eEtoes, actresses, or wealthy bourgeoisie) as wives through an 
immense number of generations. The resrular features and fine 
complexions of the mothers are imturally handed down by heredity 
to tliieir descendants. Similarly i t would seem that we must account 
ftfTthe high average of personal beauty among the ancient Greeks 
and the modem Italians by tbe high average of general tasfe, tbs 
ftfong love for tbe beautiful, diffused among all classes in botb 
tln>se races. The prettier women and the handsomer men would 
thus stand a better cbance of marrying, other things equal, and of 
handing down tbeir own refined type of face and figure to their 
children. If this be so—and evolutionists at leftfit ciua haidl^ doubt 
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itr^^flA we sliottld ^^peoi everywhere to find the general ley^dl ol 
peraonal heautj higliest where there waa the widest diShsibn of 
aathetic taste. Now our own squalid poor are noticeahle.aa a 
role, for their absolute and repulsiTe uglineeB^ even when oani^ 
Dared with those of other European countries. '* La laideur/' aaja 
M. Taine with truth, in hxA*'Noie9 sur VAngUterre" " est plus laide 
qu0 che% nous." Gaunt, hard-faced women, low-browed, buUrdog^ 
looking: men, sickly, shapeless children people the back slums of 
our manufacturing towns. Their painful ugliness cannot aU be due 
to their physical circumstances alone; for the lazzaroni who hang 
about the streets of Naples must lead lives of about equal hardship 
and discomfort ; yet many of them, both men and women, are beau- 
tiful enough to sit as models for a Lionardo. On the other haAd« 
every, traveller speaks in high admiration of the beauty and grace- 
fulness displayed by young and old among the aesthetic Polyne» 
nans ; while in many like cases I note that Europeans who have 
onpe becoqae accustomed to the local type find decidedly pretty f^ces 
extremely -common in several savage races whose primitive works 
of 9J[t ahow them in other ways to possess considerable SBsthetie 
taste, la India, where artistic feeling is universal, almost every 
man or. woman is handsome. On the whole, it seema to me fairly 
proved that the average personal beauty everywhere roughly oorre^ 
*spond^ to thea.verage general love for beauty in the abstract. 
Be this as it n^iy, it is at least certain that most (if not all)esist« 
lag or pre-historic savages take and have taken far more pains with 
theic personal decoration than the vast mass of our own poor. The 
people of Bethnal Qreen, of the lilaek Country, and of the 01aa« 
gow or Liverpool hovels wear clothes or rags for warmth alone, 
and apparently without any care for their appearance, even on Sun« 
days. But all savages paint themselves rea with ochre, and blue 
with indigo or woad ; they tattoo themselves with intricate pat- 
temsr which it takes days to trace out ; they cover themselves with 
flowers and fern leaves; they gather ostrich plumes or otheir 
feathers for their head-dresses; they weave girdles, belts, and neck- 
laces of feathers, cowries, wampum, or seeds ; they manufacture 
cloth with bright dyes and pretty patterns ; and they trade with 
European or Arab merchants for Turkey-red cotton, brilliant Vene- 
tian beads, and scarfs or sashes of pure and delicate colors. I 
have waded through whole reams of literature on this subject, in 
print or manuscript, and I find missionaries and travellers almost 
universally, from Mr. Gifford Palgrave in the Philippine Islands to 
Mr. Whitmee in 3ftmoa (in opposition to the general European 
idea)rSpeak highly of savage taste in matters of dress. . And when 
we go back even to the earliest wild men of the Stone Age, we 
learn from Professor Boyd Dawkins that they painted themselvea 
red wiUi oxide of ijpon^ that they made themselves necklets of shells^ 
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tidtl^s/ ftc^d ibBBils; and'that tlie^ stHclied tojgfethdr niantl^s' <]ffi^(Dir 
.featliers with a Tude thread made from the einews tidi^i.-^'^L ■''- 
^ tf'We cbmpare th^ savag« htit and its ciontenta' wlt& tb«» iED6derB 
worfman's. cottage, the cbxitrast becomes e^en ihofe BtifMnJ. 
'Heo'd oiir itidgment 5)3 not disturbed bjr tfaos wide fluctuattona <>f 
fashion wlxich make it difficalt for lis to appredn^^ the SBSthetlc 
intent of a tattoed New Zealand nose or ft partt-eolored bjlhiray 
forehead. The more a man studies savage art» the more 1b m 
struck by the almost universal good taste which it displays. Every 
chair/ stool, or bench is prettily shaped and netitly ciirv^d. Every 
club, paddlei, or staff is covered with intricate tracery which puts 
to sh&me our European handicraft. Every calabasli or gouivd is 
richly wrought with geometrical patterns or ConVetitionaliz^fl^TRl 
and animal designs. The most primitive pottery is graceful in 
form and Irreproachable in its simple ornament of eftringweotmieto 
6r bead- work. Central African bowls and drinklng-^pB almost 
rivalEtruscaii or fiellcnic shapes. Prehistoric vases f roln th^ bar- 
t^^B or lake-dwellings ar^ not less lovely than the l^rojan or My- 
(^nsdah models Which are now teaching our modem potters a l^ng- 
forgottem itecret of taste. Even the stone hieitcbets and arrow- 
heads of the Very earliest age show a decided striving after 
Viestbetic effect. And when we remember that these exquisite carv- 
ings and these polished jade implements are produced With miser- 
ably inefficient tools and appliances — when we recoll^et the is- 
stances Quoted bv Sir John Luobock where whole years are^s^Dt in 
this perfecting of a single art-product, in grinding smooith a Jasper 
liatchet or ixSishfng a crystaf ear-drop— we cannot fail to wonder 
kt the testhetic fervor of these unsopbisticated artists. There is 
potiiiiVely no object, however insignificant, in the ordiiiary savaiffe 
hut, on which immense pains have hot been expended for pfioely 
ornamental purposes. 

lipok, by way of contrast, at our English laborer's cottage. A 
few painted deal chairs, a square white table, an Iron beoBtead, 

', tiali! ^ ' dozen plain Delft cups and saucers, a little toaise table 
lin^b, find a ^ile of bedclothes— these constitute almost the whole 
furniture of nine out of ten English households. We mtist not be 
l^d away by thinking of a stray cottage or so in the country, or a 
lew model workmen^ houses in the outskirts of our towns, where 
gay flowers and bits of ornamental pottery add a touch of grace 
to tbe little home. Such homes are really quite exceptional, and 
by far the larger number of our people seem wholly destitute of 
aesthetic surroundings in any shape. We must* never forget that 
the vast* majority of Englislmien live and die either in the stifling 

' dens of oiir great towns or in the cheerless little stone-Hoored cot* 
fjages of Our country, whose thatched eaves look so picturesque 
Without, iatd-Whone bare walls chill the eye with thefr 6old rectp- 



;^<»^!«[^lthi^i Why is it that civilization has done bo little to ta^e, 
or rather bo muoh to lower, their esthetic sensibilities ? , 

J rr^ro xefi^n)» most be given in answer to this qaestion. The ^rst 
i^Bd,9ipBt obvious one has doubtless already occurred to every thln^- 
J?hgf pejrsp^j Civilised life so heightens the struggle for existence 
:ih^t the mass pif men are compelled ceaselessly to devote their 
whole labpr to the bare task of earning their daily bread. In spite 
jof CMXUi^oniQ hardship and periodical starvation, the savage gener> 
aUyrfinds his life admit of considerable leisure, which he can em. 
ploy: in lasthetic occupations. Duriog the intervals of huntih|^, 
jBahipgy flatting) planting maize, abd gathering yam or breadfruit, 
he can find t|me not only for grinding stone weapons or weavinjgf 
baskeits, but also for building artistic head-dresses, tattooing liis 
chest and arms, drilling shells or fossils to string as wampum, and 
staining his roughly- woven fibres with green, yellow, blue, and 
scarlet dyes. , He can lie on his back in the sun to carve his cala- 
bash or. polish his cocoanut cup. The modem Eskimos, like the 
caye-men of the Dordogne, have leisure in their snow huts for 
sketching spirited representations of their hunting parties, 
scratched on the mammoth tusks which they take from the frozen 
carcasses imbedded in the ice of the glacial period. But our 
EngliE^ laborers and artisans must toil the live-long day to procure 
bare food and drink, with such minimum of clothing and furniture 
as tlie habits of the race imperatively demand, w hat political 
econom^, with its. customary grim facetiousness, calls the '' stand- 
ard.of comfort" among our lower classes does not embrace more 
than the scantiest necessities of warmth and sustenance. It leaves 
nopiargin for decoration, either in personal dress or household fur- 
niture ; far less for distinctive works of art such as those which so 
,;Commo^ly adorn even the poorest savage huts. 

But the second reason, to which, as it seems. to me, sufficient im- 
portaqioe has h&i^ly P^^^ heen attributed, is this. The rapid 
grpwth of civiiizatioh has itself entailed so great an advance in 
art- workmanship that the highest art-products have utterly out- 
grown thp means of all but the wealthiest classes ; and th6 lower 
branches . have thus been left to lag behind and fall out of the 
. artistic cat^ory altogether. We have paid so much attention to 
our Cimabues that we have till, quite lately utterly neglected our 
. coal-scuttles. It is not so among unsophisticated savages. With 
theija, whatever is worth making is worth making well. Moreover, 
the dilEerence between their highest and their lowest handicraft is 
60 slight that almost every article is equally well made. But with 
lis it would long have been thought absurd to ask Mr. Millais or 
Sir Frederick Leighton to turn from portraying their Jersey Lilies 
. or their Kausicaas to design our soup-plates and our Turkey car- 
p!a»tiB« Painting, sculpture, and architecture have thus outrun all our 
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leiMr arts, &Bd bave finally brought about a condition of thingpi in 
whicb till yesterday they alone were thought worthy the senboa 
attetttton of artists. 

The growth of this divorce between art and common life let easy 
etioiigh to trace. In aJ] ageS; art has specially devoted ita^^ to^ 
royalty^or religion—- to the political or the ecclesiastical gpTexn^ 
nietilt. Temples and palaces are its chief homes. Whetfaiec we 
lo0k at Egypt, with its endless colonnades of Eamak and Us gran^ 
ite images of Memnon and Sesostris ; or at Assyria, with its wiogped 
bulls and its regal bas-reliefs ; or at Hellas, with its Parthanalis 
and its l^^heseinms ; or at Rome, with its Colosseum and its. CajH- 
tol ; or at thoderu Burope, with lis Louvre and its Escurial, its «fc. 
Pet^r'S'and its Lincoln Minster, its Vatican and its Winter Palace, 
vt^e'Se^ everywhere that kings and deities gather round their dwelU^ 
ing-pltioes all the grandest works of the hic^hest national art. We 
may tu^a aprain to India, and there we find the same tale in Ihe 
mo8qu<»B and mausoleums of Agra and Delhi, in the exquisite tem> 
pl«S of Benares, in thei rock-hewn caves of Elephanta, in the gor< 
gjeous Courtyards of modern Lucknow. Turn once more to Mezicd^ 
to Peru, td China, and the same fact everywhere forces itself upon 
ovLt attention. Among ourselves, we find painting, sculpture, 
architeetare, the thousand minor arts of wood-carvixig, mosaic^ 
j^elry^, intaglio, fresco, ivory- work, metallurgy, and upholstery, 
an p^^^d iuto the special service of royalty. Oiir cathedrals 
^v^^s th^ same arts in addition to music, glass-staining, eiabroid^ 
city, and fifty other decorative devices. From east to west, from 
China to Peru, we see every kind of aesthetic handicraft laTiahed 
w^h Abbot eqoalliand upon the country's king and the country's 
gwte; • 

Natuirally, as the savage chief developed into the barbaric «r 
clvili&Eed mofiarch, and as the arts grew up side by side with this 
sJ^yw evbiutiou of the governmental agency, the highest artistic 
products were specially prepared for Toyal nse. In the great Ori- 
etit&t despotisms, where hardly any ranks existed between the 
king and the slavish subject, the king himself absorbed ahnost all 
the spare labor of tlie community, and the gods absorl^ed the rest. 
Thus, even in the barbaric stage, the gap between the higher art 
which ministered to the gjeat, and the lower arts which ministered 
to the people, must have been very great. But with the rajdd ad<- 
Vance macie' in mediaeval and modern times, that gap has became 
immensely widened. All through the Middle Ages, especially !h 
Italy, the higher art was developing with extraordinary rapidxiy* 
Frbiii the Renaissance, however, we must date^ the beginning of 
the modem and complete separation between the two types of art, 
the industrial and the aesthetic. The separation was consummated 
by the successors of Michael Angelo, ana it remained unchalkmged 
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till %'iNmp\^jot dozen .yescini ftf^o; The dlfSojenee be|iiR«exi i^Qyfsi 

landi^cEor&Liiea della Robbia, and an .ordiaarjr Wle&tsc^xAe gold* 

0mitli, was a mere question of material and parpoae:;:tbA4i£N9i>»'. 

eBeebfitw'een a Sir Joflhua and a dCDntemporarjr Londonjei^lj^r 

was ! total and absolute. In the first case both were artistCL. ol:f 

sliff^^^r ▼^^^^ST merits ; in the second case the one was:an.atti^t^ 

aad tiie oihiei a respectable tradesman. It is only within the last 

twso or :thi«e decades that the gulf has once more begun "tofbel 

bridgied over in northern Europe. : : .:; 

Bven if other causes had not interfered, the mere spontaneousi 

deyelopment of the highest art must necessarily bATO producede 

Bonie such separation.- Painting, for e;sample, had become , $q: 

highly evolved, that it required a long special trainiiig in^rawlng: 

and Coring, in perspective and chiaroscuro, in ' anaiUmijf. aitid in a 

doKen other connected sciences. The painter must dpemdl i|iiujb.< 

ttoie beforehand in acquiring his art, and. he must also spend mueh; 

time over each particular canvas in conception and; oompositJiottiT 

in cK>pying the features of bis models and working out tb^ det^ilB^ 

of bia drapery, in rendering a single finger or a refractory, foot api 

as to. satisfy the highly Critical connoisseurs who bad deyeloped; 

side* by side with the developing teebni<nie of the artists. : The. 

Bpeeaal public which can fully appreciate fine paintings is-only tpi 

berfonnd; as a rule, among the wealthy classes who can afford t^, 

bay them. Thus the front rank of art naturally gets fair lihead qC 

all the Jesser ranks, and produces a race of artists whose w^k Ifl^ 

ndknlonsly advanced in comparison with the averftge appreciation; 

ofthemasses; .; i j ) 

'-'\But this mevitable tendency was mudi strengthened andiaotfiLv 

erated at the Renaissance by two special causes. In the first pli(^«»i 

the spirit of the classical revival (especially in its liter, de^s) 

teaided toward the unduly essdusive cultivation of the tbrse itftMn> 

visaal arts^ painting, sculpture, and aTcUitecture.^ It tended^ aluQv; 

towiid their cultivation in a very cold and isolated; form* Tlxeii 

remains of ancient art which have come down to us are mere frag'^ 

ihents, and they are fragments whose real relation to their sni^ 

roimdings was much misunderstood by the Florentine, revivalists*: 

and ridiculoasly caricatured during the eighteenth centoryj whtilil 

the: word ** classical ''became almost synonymous with cold^ idokdv 

1^88, and insipid. The chief relics of Hellenic and Roman art are 

laecBS of sculpture. Now Mr. Pater has lately pointed oat in Jbwo 

of his exquisite and subtly- woven essays that Greek scnlptiucct 

ought never to be divorced from the manyrcolored background of 

dunpr arts which formed its native atmosphere. We sbonld- all 

ways see in fancy the chryselephantine Zeus or the tinted marbli^ 

Apisodite projected npon a mental Held of mosalcof me^lrWork, 

#'/f|Wco^ i^.staified ivpry carving;,Qf a thottsa«d bJUttofij^lMies 
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wUch bave aU di8api>eared from the disenliumed HellHS of our mn- 
seums. But it was this latter pale and faded Hellas alone that the 
ewwf Michael Angelo saw m the freshlj^recovered torsos of the 
vatiean; The gold and ivory wdre gone, the general background of 
varied arts had disappeared, the gilding and tinting on the marhle 
itinif had been worn away by time or exposure, and only the cold 
and weather-stained stone remained as an isolated relic of 'Uiat warm 
and maoy-hned Hellenic world, whose picture is preserved for U0 
in the minute descriptions of Pausanias. Accordingly the ** cla^i- 
cal*' school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the false 
belis of the Renaissance, began to restore the Greek ideal as they 
found it in its few surviving fragments. They had not even :the 
wall paintings of Pompeii by which to correct the erroneous con« 
caption derived from the torsos. Thus they reduced all art in the 
end to something so chilly and lifeless, that the world hailed with 
Mi^fht tfa« ^so-called Qothic revival about the middle of the pres- 
ent <;entury aa a grateful restoration of warmth and color to the 
dn^bonea .of a mummified art. 

.^Tho aecond and still more potent cause fortheaeparationbetwemi 
artistic and industrial work was the rapid growth of the manufac- 
turing system ija northern Europe. During the Middle Ages, the 
painter, the sculptor, and the wood^carver were all h>glier handi- 
ciahsmen, whose, handicraft merged insensibly into ihat of the 
decorator,' the joiner, the jeweller, and the potter. These lower 
tiades still gave an opportunity for the display of individual taste, 
of a-TtisUc £mcy, of that capricious quaintness vehich forms, per- 
haps, the greatest charm of mediieval workmanship. But with the 
employment of machinery the separation became broad and pro- 
nounced. Steam-woven patterns and calico prints have superseded . 
the band4nade embroidery and rich brocades of earlier times, 
Chaap moulded crockerv and stamp designs have taken the place 
of jam turned upon the wheel and painted decorations. Wall 
pilpers hang where . tapestiy hung before, and chintzes cover the 
chain- that were once covered by delicate needlework. Electro- 
plate teapots, machine-made jewelry, and ungainly porcelidn 
vases replace the handicraft of humbler Cellinis» unknown 6bi- 
bdrCls, or inglorious Palissys. Under the influence of this cause 
indwtrialism became frankly cheap and ugly, while sestheticism 
retreated into the lofty upper region of the three recognized &ae 
arta* 

In pfOpjprtion act the industrial system was more or less developed 
in eai^h European country did the divorce become absolute. In 
Italy fuid: the South, where the manufacturing spirit never gained % 
fimi footing, Individual workmanship survived and atijl sorvivM, 
Florentine mosaics, Roman cameos, Genoese filigree work, VeoetlaA 
(llHiB, are all of tbeq) relief of the old airthsti^ l^ndicrf^f^wji^ich ]iftO 
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lived on unmoved among the qaiet Italian towns. In FiAnee, !moK»< 
manuiaetucinff than Italy, but less so (at^least daring tlie eigUtaentb; 
ceatuiy) than England, we find a sort <^ intermediate atage ill 
Sevres porcelain and Qobelins tapestrjr, in Louis Quliixem arqulali^ 
and Dieppe ivory carving. But in Eoglaud the gap was tridy au 
great ^iXl» Between the Koyal Academy and the Bixmiogham. or 
Manchester workshops there was np common term. Moat.ol our- 
manufactures were simply and unpretentiously utititikrian. They 
had no affectation of beauty in any way. Whatever art*funutnre ; 
existed in the country — mosaic tables or buhl: cabinets In a few' 
noble houaeS'-'was brought from those southern lands where in<* 
dnatriallsm had not yet killed out the native art-faculties of the 
people^ A piece or two of Chinese por^]ain» a stniv bit of Indian 
carving, an Oriental rug, or embroiclered cushion hese «od there 
carried tke mmd away to Dastern countries where steam and^ac* 
tories were yet wholly unknown. But at home the stereotyped unK 
formity of manufacturing ugliness bore undivided sway, andif a 
solitary We%wood at rare intervals had originality enoni^ toaet 
up some attMopt atar list ic industrial work, his aspiratioaii naturally 
cast themselves in the prevailing classical mould. 

From these tendencies two evil results inevitably £bwed. Iii.tha ^ 
first place, art came to be looked upon by the mass, even of the' 
middle classes, as something wholly apart from everyday life. ,T)n ' 
ce^thetic faculty waaa sense to be gratl^ed by an annual Visit to the 
Academy, an occaaional perambulation of the National Gall.evyi \ 
and perhaps a single pilgrimage during a lifetime to Home ^na- 
Florence. . For the lower classes art ceased to exist at all. Their 
few sticks of furniture,-their bits of glass and crockery, were all- 
turned out on. the -Strictly manufacturing pattern, with the least 
possible expenditure of time and money* Only the extreme upper 
cl,ass> the landed aristocracy and very wealthy merchants, could 
afford to live in an atmosphere of pictures and statues, of ItaJj^an 
art-furniture and Oriental porcelain, 

The second evil hangs on to the first. As the only beautifi^l -ob** 
ject& with which the rich were acquainted (save in the three great 
arts) were antique or foreign productions* the notion of rarity .^Ot 
inextricably and fatallv mixed up with that of beauty, or even b^ 
gan to supersede it. The age of virtuoH set in. '* That is a very ■ 
pretty plate,'' you may say to a confirmed china maniac, as voti 
look over his collection ; and he will answer you unconcernedly, 
" Ah, yes»it is pretty, to be sure>'* as if that were quite an accidents 
al and secondary consideration about it. He is surprised thaX you. 
should admire the pretty plate, rather than this hideously i^gly but 
very rare pipkiui which is one of the costliest and mo^t vulgar 
apecimens of old Worcester now extant. This spirit in a less ex- 
aggerated form is widely prevalent among all connoisseurs and 
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. collfectdwr. ThiBjr want a paHloala? *• sang d« boeuf " or old tuf- 

qu'oise Mtxe Chioese Tase not merely beeause it is b^aoiUiil* bat 

a^d becaase It is old and rare. Tlie aelf-same turquoise blue turned 

I out by a tnodem Japanese or European workman tbey will not 

'look at: Hence there has arisen, or arose till very Ifttaly, a certain 

prbfonnd hopelessness in industrial Ehirope-^a general belief tiuit 

the age of art-production was past, and tliat we were fatally boaod 

,db^ tb make ugly things to all eternity. *^ We can iserec rival 

't!id past/' was the tinspoken thought of almost every Westem 

, manufacturer, 

i^hese considerations bring us back at last to CSmabne. I do not 

|wi9h in anyway to underrate the importance of the medisTal 

great masters ; but it does seem to me that under tfaa influenee 

. .partly , of the collecting spirit and partly of the sesilielie revival , 

'their feal/value and interest have been overlooked^ while frlse 

^'Knd exagigerated claims have been made on their behalf. Tbe 

fxtyjs fmptprtance of Cimabue, for example; is historical «nd:evelu- 

ftiduai^, tather than strictly artistic. He, like, evwy oiJier-eaflj 

^t^eat painter, Ifke the Egyptian, Assy ri an, and Etruscan ecttlptors, 

Tonns a moment in tlie development of art. As iliuati«tlbg tliat 

^ 'm^inent, as carrying on the unbroken 8tti%e#sion betweoi the ooiii- 

' )iaratiye woodenness of his predecessors and the eomparatire 

' freedom of GFiotto, he possesses the deepest interest for tire«tudeDt 

^ of artistic evolution. He is, in fact; a critical point in thederel* 

1^ o^nlent ; ^e attracts our attention just as the Aseidian or the lepi- 

'dosAreh attracts the attention of the genealogieal biola^iBt. Gims- 

))iie painted eyes to look ll^e eyes, while his Byaaintine masten 

^.painted them to look like glass beads; he created etiff hnrntn 

^. belhgs in the place of still stiffer model saints ; he made kis drapery 

'liang something like real clothes instead <oi -hanging likesiaraied 

^ buckram. Cfiotto discovered that the sky was blue and not gilded, 

/ that human limbs were made of flesh and bone not of woMt^avd 

.tlmt inen andwomen lived -their lives instead of acting, perpetual 

"^ tabUdux vivakts m unnatural attitudes. Masaccio lurther found 

■ tint thfit you coWd move your body freely on its joints, and need 
',iiot' always hold it in the nwet angular of abstract positimsL The 
^.gr^at Renaissance painters finally introduced accnrate^atomical 

■ Ktipwiedg^, power of drawings and free individualiiy of conception 
aiid composition. It is interest! eg to follow the development, jast 
as it is interedting^to watch Egyptian art touchingon Ajuyiiaa^and 
Assyrian again merging into Phoenician, Syrian, Ionian, and 
Athenian. AYe like to ^serve Cimabue as the transitional term 
between Byzantine and early Italian painting, just as we like to 
know what Professor Bayce tells us of the Hittites as the miwing 
link between Oriental and Hellenic art. But too many modern sn- 
ihuliasts are accustomed accordingly to speak of mediiavml artiiti 
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In tdlrms wMcb would be extravagant if applied to the moat de- 
>elo^d »8thettc works. They wearj us witli over-appreciation of 
•Lipi^ and Perugino ; they annoy us by dragging doubtful. Memmie 
out of the dark recesses of Italian churclies, and finding in t})em 'a 
thotnand admirable qualities which are wholly in visible, to the 
ocAd and matter-of-fact eye of the historical critic. Yet, curiously 
«nou^h, it is these very peofde who are generally least ready to 
admit that there can be any. merit or interest in the still iuore in- 
fantile art of Memphis and, Nineveh. Let us praise Giotto by all 
means for his admirable coloring, for his emancipated grouping, 
for his comparatively natural figures; but do not. let us pretend 
that aU his tints are as fine as Titian's, that all his legs and arms 
aie alMolutely perfect, or that all his attitudes 'are really. those 
which human beings actually adopt in their every-day existence^ 

S^ow the general position brought about in England \)y all 
these Combined causes was something like this. The poorer people 
had no art at all. The richer imagined art to be mainly coniiu^ 
to paintiagt and perhaps, sculpture, while they confused a love of 
beauty wiQia taste for making collections. The middle class ppuld 
not afibrd the only kind of art which it knew^and therefbrieii con- 
tented itself with bad imitations in the shape of cheap family por- 
traits In oils and similar monstrosities. Lpok into the 3albi Palace 
at Genoa, the . big white house nearly opposite the Annunzlata 
Choreh, and you have a good specimen of the Italian style fully 
caf riedr out in all its details. Wide marble staircases lead you into 
the great reception rooms, Vandycks, Quidos, and Titiaos hang 
upon the walls. The ceilings are painted in fresco ; the floors in- 
ItAd with parti-colored marble. Every table, cabinet, or chimney- 
piece is a triumph of decorative art. This is what the rich mieiU's 
house can be made, after its fashion, and a fine and stately fashion 
it is. But all these things are impossible for the man. of moderate 
means in our industrial England ; and having no model bChis own 
on which to adorn his house, he takes the most unattainable of all 
the' rich man's luxuries, the great painting, as his aim, aad gets 
himself copied in oils, with a heavy gilt frame included; for ten 
guiuCTA. All the rest of his house is on the manufacturing 'pat- 
tern. He covers his wall with a tasteless paper, and his floor 
with a tasteless carpet ; but he hangs the picture and frame over 
his dining-room sideboard, and thinks complacently to himself 
that he has performed the whole duty of man as a munificent 
patron of art 

For A great many years the British middle classes contentedly 
slumbered on in this Philistine repose. The Exhibition of 1351 
suddenly woke them up with an unexpected start They had set 
On foot that Exhibitioo with a decided idea that they were about to 
Astoniiskthe worldhy displaying their cheap caUcoes^ their excellent 
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steel I>la4e8| and their patent revolving corkscrews, to t!fe admira- 
tion of all outsiders. Well, in tliese things they nndoixbtedly and 
deservedly carried away the palm from all competitors, evfen from 
their own industrial kinsmen across the Atlantic But when they 
put their own goods side by side with goods from France and Italy, 
from Bohemia aud Spain, from India and Japan, it began to strike 
the Birmingliam and Manchester manufacturers that their native 
productions were perhaps just a trifle ngly. Long before the 
" classical *• school had given way to tho ** Gothic'* revivaj. and the 
n^inds of the architects and ecclesiastical decorators had been car- 
ried back (partly through the High Church reaction) to mediaeval 
models. But the great Exhibition was the first hint received by 
the mass of our^manufacturing classes of their own shortcomings. 
EverylH>dy knows the history of the aesthetic movement whidi set 
in . from that critical date. England recognized its new need. Schools' 
of, art, and design began to inundate Xondon and fhe provinces. - 
South . Kensington Museums, needlework exhibitions,' Artistic pot- 
teries, and decorative upholsteries sprang tip on every" side.- 
^theticism became first a fashion, and at last alniost a mze. 
In its earlier phases the new movement aJBected only the upper 
classes. Art- workmanship was introduced into the luxuries of the 
rich — the silver caskets, tlie ornamental plaques, the carved oaken 
furniture of wealthy halls. But side by side with the practice of 
tlie great manufacturers went the preaching of men like Mr. Iftnts- 
kin and Mr. Morris. The attention of truly artistic minds was 
being turned aside, in part at least, from Cimabue ancl~'Li6narcfo to 
coal-scuttles and arm-cnairs. Buring the last five years' the move- 
ment has spread rapidly downward through society. It has 
passed beyond the aristocracy and the upper middle class, and now 
it has reached the stratum of tlie small shopkeepers and clerks. 
In the course of time it may perhaps reach the laboring man, and 
brighten up his cheerless, unlovely home with a few fairer gleams 
of artistic beauty. Already it has sestlieticized our wall-papers 
and our carpets, our vases and our tea-trays, our curtains and our 
chimney-pieces ; perhaps it may before long do soinething to 
sestheticize the poor man's chairs and tables, cups and saucers, 
clothing and surroundings. Those who have lived in homes, first 
of the old and then of the new type, know with what an unwonted 
grace their whole life has been suddenly invested by a few simple 
changes in its artistic environment. Tney seem to live and move 
in a purer atmosphere ; all existence seems sweetly set to a higher 
kev. 

Naturally, when first the manufacturing interest awoke to its 
own exceeding ugiiness, it began to look about for some model 
upon which it should improve Its personal appearance. A great 
many causes led It in the beginning toward medisevalism. Tht 
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clqa^oeixiVMtion between the Hl^h Churcli aqd th<^> Gothlp jrevivals. 
the strong 8 uare borne by ecclesiastical art in the new movement, 
coupled with the coqiplete gap in that art between the Reforma.. 
tiaa and.oor own time, inevitably brought about such a tendency. 
Already, even in the higher arts, a change of taste in the same 
direction was visible. People had j;riven up admiring Quido and 
the Caracci in favor of Francia and Filippino Lippi. It was the 
age, of the Pre-Haphaelite Brotherhood and the church restora- 
t^n mania. Pore medi«9valism, well or ill understood, Was all the 
rage, ,. MetaU work and wood-carving, in what was called Gothic 
styles, inundated our houses. Sir Charles Kastlake became tjie 
oracle, of domestic taste. A tendency to pcdnted atches,in seaspn 
and but of season, ran through all .our struggling decorative art. 
The cathedrals were the ^reat existing monuments of medlasval 
workmansliipj and, owing m part to this fact, the whole niediseval 
lei^val took a certain undeuned ecclesiastical and iircliitectura) 
turn." 'The architects and the clerjg^y, indeed, had been, its^rime 
a^tliors, and they impressed upon it too distinctly their own habits 
of. thought. We sat down to dinner on 9 sort ojt carved-oak bish- 
op^ throne, and we hung up our hats on a domestic variety of pin- 
niped sedilia. Byen the coal-scuttles assunied the air of church 
furniture. It was a little ridiculous, perhaps, but it was a step, 
t^^ard decorative improvement. Like Cimaoue hiuiself, it formed! 
apfMsing moment in our aesthetic evolution. The bad in it lias 
n^O^tly passed away, but the good has remained and will doul^tless 
rjsinain forever. 

.Alter the medioival stage came the Henaissance, which did not 
supersede the other, but, so to speak, was superposed upon it. We 
began ta. admire Henri Deux ware and to read Mr. Pater's adniira. 
ble^ssays. Moreover, people felt gradually more or less conscious 
that tlie mediffivaJ school had gone a little too far. The knobs on 
the Gothic chairs hurt their backs, and the absurdity of carved 
wooden arches supporting nothing hurt their rational sensibilities. 
Bo we had next, in due hiatoricarorder, the Queen Anne school, of 
which &e Miss Garrets, with their pleasant dogmatic style of 
" Thou shalt do this." and " Thou shalt not buy that," ¥^ere the 
chief prophetesses. Chippendale furniture replaced the pointed 
aircl^ea,of the. previous decade. The Queen Anne school w^ a great 
ancl 'solid improvement, and its work will abide anLongnsfbr man/ 
a long day. It introduced us to many good things, and above all 
it set to work devising* decorations which would acootd with the 
ordinary style of briclTuouse common among the well-tb-do middle 
classes of England It gave us pretty waTl .papers, designed on 
good decorative principles ; and gentle colors, and nice patterns in 
chintz or tapestry, and sensible chairs, and comfortable fireplaces, 
fU)d. cosey sofas, y nder a thin disguise of archaism it re^ly re cog- 
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nized the needs of modern comfort. Moreovet, It penetrated the 
serried plialaux of British Philistinism, and induced it to dfscoYer 
its own hldeousness. All this is good and commendable. No donbt, 
like all other schools, the Queen Anne school has too much man. 
nerlsm ; but we shall learn lu time to reject the mannerism and 
cleave to the spirit. The new red brick houses are apt to be a lit- 
tle tedious and monotonous in their interior decorations when one 
sees a dozen or so of them at a time ; the hand of tlie master is 
everywhere too conspicuous; but, after all, how infinitely prefera- 
ble tliej are to the old-&«hioned Philistine houses with no decora- 
tion at all I 

Concurrently with the Queen Anne revival came the Japanese 
invasion. It was natural that when we began to look out for deco- 
rative art in cheap forms we should turn our eyes to those Oriental 
countries where such art has formed a part of the popular life for 
all ages. In Japan, painting and sculpture never rose high enough 
to kul off the lower arts ; machinery never destroyed the native 
taste and ingenuity of the people. The Jsipanese product-s had ex- 
quisite color, curious quaintuess. and a certain national flavor 
which gave them some ethnographical interest. We were glad to 
welcome their paper fans and umbrellas, their lacquered fire- 
screens, their papiermach6 trays, their bamboo whatnots, their 
daintily-colored porcelain and coarser pottery ware. At the same 
time with Japan we welcomed China and India as well. **In 
Tiberim Syrus defluxit Orontes "-^the Gauges and the Hoang-Ho 
overflowed the banks of the Thames. Benares metal -work and Luck- 
jnow jars, Indian durries and Chinese bronzes, jostled one another 
in half tlie windows in Regent Street. Everything Oriental 1>b- 
came equally fashionable. Persian tiles. Turkey carpets, and 
Cashmere rugs found their way into every family. Most of these 
new introductions, again, are also good, each after its kind. 
Above all. they are for the most part cheap as well as beautiful, 
and they enable the comparatively poor to obtain really pretty 
decorations for prices far lower than those of almost any similar 
European manufactures. 

The general conclusion which we may draw from these varying 
freaks of fashion is a comfortable one. The mass of the well-to-do 
classes are in search of an aesthetic style which will suit their 

Surses. A little while ago we heard Mr. Poynter assertii^ that 
[r. Buskin had *'uo feeling for the beautiful in art." That is 
the. sort of language which is common among the higher art- 
critics. But tliose who believe tlint every savage and every child 
has a feeling for the beautiful in art, do not trouble themselves 
about these liigh questions They look for a simpler and more 
comprehensive kind of beauty. We are istill groping alxnit, but 
we are on the right path. Cast upou our own resources, vre trero 
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epmpelled, at fisit to take the best we could get. Now we are 
8trlki^^^ out new lines for ourselves. Day b^ day the love for 
D'eauty ia small surroundings, for art at home, is spreading down- 
"waird Into successively lower strata of our people. What we need 
is' >hat the feeliug for beauty as beauty should be encouraged. 
"We.must not let ourselves be led away by the apostles of higher 
aeatheticisni or the mere bric-a-brac collectors. A pretty thing is 
pretty whatever it may cost, and, other things equal, is all the 
t)€^tter for being cheap. From the old curiosity-shop point of view*, 
a ^iece of VejQetian glass is valuable only because it is old ; from 
tlie decorative point of view it is valuable because it is beautiful 
Ai^td effectjive, and it will be quite as I^eautiful and effective if it 
ivas made yesterday as if it was made for Dandolo himself. Juat 
at present there is a good deal of extravagance, a good deal of 
ariCUGeological puritanism, a good deal of dogmatic assertion. Biit 
all these are common accoinpauiments of every revolution. In the 
^end^no/doubt, we sliall invent more original types for ourselves. 
TJi^re will be less of medhevalism, less of Queen Anne, less of the 
.Japanesque, less even of eclecticism, and more Individuality. Al- 
riba^yoae can find dozens of. homes, even among comparative lay- 
men, where the prevailing style is neither Mr. Morris's, nor E)r. 
^^i^sser'fi, nor any other authority's, but the owner's own. There 
Jaxe^ thousands of people who feel that they cannot criticise, per- 
,^ap8 ^annot even appreciate, Corot and Millet with the intense 
^i^ryor and subtle penetration of Mr. Comyns Carr, but who can 
nevertheless enjoy the beauty of a daintily -shaped and delicately - 
colored earthenware vase, or a simple and decorative textile fabric. 
31iey firmly believe in their own right to admire Doulton ware, 
rjB^en. though they may be profoundly ignorant of majolica or Oliel- 
. sea. Jt is worth while to aim at supplying this large class of peo- 
jpiewith iajtistic products which they can understand, and in tlie 
sojdstr.pf whidi they can pass their lives. England is now essen- 
tiajjiy a limited democracy, and its art must become more democratic 
. evejy day. Painting and sculpture can minister mainly to the fcAv 
ialone ; decorative art must minister to the many. Nor is this any 
degradation to its office, but rather the contrary. ** Art," says a 
/great critic, ''is never more supreme than when it fashions from 
. fhLe commonest naaterials obj ects of the greatest beauty; " 
'" ^Professor Huxley once expressed a wish that a race t)f palseoh- 
tblpgists might some day come into existence who knew nothing 
of geology. So one might also wisli that a race of decorative 
artists might come injbo existence wlio knew nothing of museunis 
i^nd connoisseurs. They would then set to work to invent beautiful 
and effective decorations on rational principles, not according to 
pre-established models. Those two turquoise-blue vases on the 
Biantelpieoe are modern Chinese, and no one but a collector could 
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:tdl them from the ancient specimens. They do the work thej^are 
intended to diE>— that is to say,thejr decorate the room. Bat tfa« 
collector would despise them because they hare not ffot the proper 
mark. That. piece of Worcester in the cabinet beliind me^bn the 
other hand, is ffenaine and valuable ; but it is so fright^ ally ugly 
that it retains Its place only out of consideration for the feelings 
of the friend who added it to the scratch collection of odds and 
eftds.in the little cabinet. A museum is one thing, and a dwelling- 
house another. It has been too much the fashion among oar 
.most artisUac classes to confuse the two. Let us Teligiously pre- 
serve curiosities by all means, just as we preserve Qmabues, or 
tumnli, or Kjgyptian mummies ; but don't let us imagine that be- 
jsause .they are curious or ancient they arenecestorily decorative. 
Above jail, d&n!t let. us assent to the converse proposition, that be- 
cause pretty things are. cheap and modem they are necessarily un- 
worthy of artistic consideration, Q. A.yin QarnML 
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A LtrfiUART AND BIO0RAPQIOAL STtJDT. 

It has been remarked by a Jewish writer that Semitic modes 
of thcmght and expression still remain much mure remote from 
weistem comprehendon than those of Aryan races. The reason 
Whieh hegiV)e8 fur this is one- not altogether creditable to stildents 

'^f the Bible. No doubt the study of classical antiquity aoconnts 
i^artly for bur sympathy with the Aryan type of culture ; but con- 

^Sidehng the large space still occupied by the Bible in our thoughts 
and in ' our system ^f education, it seems not unreasonable to 

'demand that almost equ^ sympathy should be accorded td the 

-S^iltic; It is not so, however, and we are only awaking to the 
truth that the Old. Testament at least is worth studying as a litera- 
ture^ and that the Christian interpretation of it is <jhly. admissible 
as a Btrperstruoture reared upon (though by no means a mere deriv- 
ative of) the literary and philological. Hence in order to bring tbe 
Book of Job nearer to the modem western mind, it is necessary to 
compare it, on the literary side, with the loftiest modem west^n 
poems of a moral and religious import ; only then shall we dis- 
cover the. points in which it is distinctively ancient, Oriental, and 
Semitic. Our great Puritan poet, himself attracted at one time 
ehie%^/to olassteal and Renaissance art and literature, seems to 
ha^e had a special fondness among the Biblical writings for the 

^ Book of Job, which be calls '* a brief qooder' of " that epic fonii. 
whereof the two poenisof Homer, ax^ those other two of Yil^ 
and Tasso^'atis » difftuM 0uodel)," aiidm thejudgmetit'ofd. T. 
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Coletfdge^ the poetic dialogue of Job wtis Miltozi'spattem for the 

-^^enecal sclieme of his *' Paradise Regained." ** F&radise Lost/' 

however, has in virtue of its subject a greater affinity to the Book 

oi^ Job than " Paradise Regained." Like *' Job," it is a theodicy, 

though of a more complex character, and aims 

" . . . . (lo) assert eternal Providence, 
And justify tlie ways of God to man.^' 

jLBd the author of *' Paradise Lost," though not to be equalled 
^with the founders of Biblical religion, is still distinguished from all 
modem poets (except Dante and Bunyan) by his singularly intense 
faith in the operations of the Divine Spirit. That prayer of his, 
b«$^nning *;* And chiefly Thou, O Spirit," and a well-known par- 
allel passage in his *^ Reason of Church Government," pro^e con- 
eki8tv€»ly that he held no contracted views as to the limits of inspi- 
mtioiii This, in addition to his natural gifts, explains the over- 
pow^Hnig impression of realitv produced by the visions of MUton, 
and in a still greater degree by those of our Puritan prose poet, 
^iTohn Bunyan. A similar faith in the Divine Spirit, but more 
original and less affected by logical theories, was one great charac- 
teristic of the author of ^*Job." Ho felt, like all the religious 
*' wise men" (of whom more presently), that true wisdom was 
t)eyond mortal ken, and could only be obtained by an influence 
r f ram; above. In the strength of this confidence he ventured, IQse 
Jdilton^ cxL untrodden paths^ and presumed to chronicle, in sym- 
bolie. f omi, transactions of the spiritual world. Have we not — that 
Jfty-Mligioas people in general-treason to bumble ourselves for our 
Jovr thoughts of . the mighty gift of the Spiiit, when we see what a 
*' tried money-changer" this ancient Israelite was with the com- 
I parativelysmalL talent committed to him ? Without going so far as 
■.the author of ** Ecee C^ristianus," who adserts that '* tbe Chur^ 
of (Christ for the last eighteen oenturies has held a false notion as 
to the:j;>oweff and range of faith in Christ" (p. 86), we may and 
m^ht io^dmit that the bracing intellectual effects of the indwell- 
idg of the Holy Spirit are not generally felt as they ought to be, 
-simply because they are hot looked for. " According unto your 
faith,* be it imto you"— this law of the spiritual world is enforced 
alike by the prophets and poets of the Old Testament, by the 
Apostles of the Kew, and by the two Puritan poets of our own 
land. 

..'* Faust" has in some respects a better right to be compared with 
•VJ(rit)" than ''Pturadise Lost." Not so much» however, in the 
proSojpe, where the superficial resemblance is the Qtrongest ; f pr 
JjKEephistopheles, the personification of critical irony, has none Of 
tiifi characteristic features of his professed ancestor. But in the 
:i»dy df the poem there is Ibis marked similarity to the Book of 
Jobr-^that. tl» problem treated of is apurdy moral and Jll»iritual 



o»p i .the l]kero first loseB and tlicii recpv:er9.his peace of mind) Uii 
Ui^ . coujQterimri in. pautUeistic humanism of what St. Paul termd 
'*' ^(n'king. oiit. one's owa salvulion,'' But there are great and 
nip6t Instructive divergences between the two writers^ Observe, 
first, the complete want of iiympathy with positive religionr— With 
the religioci from which Faust wanders^-ron the part of thelnodern 
poet. jSText^ a striking diftenence la the cli^acterlstlcs of Job and 
!p^u^t respectively, Faust succumbs to his .boundless loye of 
]fuowledge» alternating with an unbridled sensual lust ; Job is on 
the verge of spiritual ruin through l^is demand for such aa absolute 
f^prresppHdence of drcumstances to character as can only be realr 
ized in another world. I'he greatness of Faust lies in bis intellect ; 
that of Job (who in Chap. ^S directly discourages speculation) 
.1 ft ilia virtue. Hence, finally, Faust requires (even frona a p»anthe- 
isticppintof view) to be pardoned, whUe, Job atan^ssp iiigh ia the 
Ijlviue favor that others are pardoned on his account, 
J A third great po^na wl^ich deserves j^o be ctnapared^ ^^^^ ^*,Job" 
)ilJ[ie J^na Commedm Dante ^as tlie isame purpose of edifiear 
tif^n as the author of ,** JpbV and even of "Faust,* * though heTias 
upt t^eeauble to fusethe didactic and JExarrative el^ents with 'such 
complete success as ^pethe. ■ Nor is he so intenselj^ autobiographi- 
cal as eitlier (ioethe pr tlie authpr, of ** Job VV "is pwiL stoj'y is 
^almost iuextricably interlaced with the fictions which he frames as 
the representative of the liuman xace. He &)lp^$ us to see that he 
Kas had doubU \Par<3td, iv. ;129), and that thtj^^ have yielded to the 
,<ionvinciug power of Christianity (/*ttr^a^, ui.^4-39), bOyt it was 
.^iot a. pwirt^^ t^^^^ cUscIpsei Uko ^ author 6i *' jQb,*^the 

A>icissi,tude.a;6f hi^ ment^ history. In two ppihts, hdwever-^the 
iwidth of his religious sympatliies and the iiforiung freshness of his 
'descriptip'is' of nature --he comes nearer to the autikor of '* Job" 
jt^ah ubethe or even liitiUon^ whilO; in the absoluten^ and fervor 
;X>fhif faith his only modern rival is Kilton. , v 
r So much for the general Jlterary affinities of the Book of Job. 
Jt i^ an^alogous to thq three great moral and xeli^ipus efforts of the 
western imagiuation^ from which it differs mainly in tlie greater 
Vimplicity of the mbral. problem discussed, in the ^eater original- 
ity of theljpdet, and h^ye^ afl in'his fuller conscjibusnea* ^of Ihspira- 
twn.' Fpr^he irteriry^^f^ 

TOsternjpafallelV Bishop ^^^L^^ him PelitzscHim^- 

tain thai it ^i| a draina, not indeed in the Siirppean style (for the 
Israelite^ had np theatre), but in its vivid presentation of aevetal 
distihct characters in a tragic situation. The view that it is an 
epic has been rarely held, but found favor, as we have seen, with 
one no less than John Milton. Something is to be said fortbis 
opinion, if Hilton's two great works are specimens of epic poeti;^. 
But consid<i^ing the preponderance of dialg^tte over ncff rati ve in 
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tiie former wid shall do best <io consider it a germfhal drkmktie 
t^oem, a stage of two "behind the passion-plays of Persia, Tyrol^ 
tind i^painv though indeed a closer paralieliirin be fotind inthe 
siiigular MaMtnas or **SesfflOns" of Hariri, translated by Iffit. 
Chienery, late Lord Almoner's Professor at Oxford. 
' The next important point to lie determined is the circle from 
which the Book of Job proceeded. ' The author erldently belonged 
to the so-balled "wise men," or moral teachers, to whom so ini* 
portant a part was allotted by Ptovidehce in the religious educa- 
tion of their peoplci and Who were as distinctively Jewish' as the 
philosophers were characteriBtically Greek. It was the eustoni of 
the "wise men'* to sit in the gate or ** broad place," and there to 
give advioe to,the men and women who consulted them on pdiiits 
of tnoral practice-^to individuals, be it observed, ^nd not, like the 
prophet,' to ti whole assembly, Tftere appears to hate been t wo 
Qlasses of "wise men," just as there were i wo classes of^prophets-; 
ahd as Jeremiah calls his oppouents (and could not but ci^l them, 
^- his own sptiltual experiences were well-founded) '* prophets that 
prophesy lies" (Jer; 83 ;Sf6), so there was a class of " wise men" 
Who received the opprobrious title of liie " mockers," which not 
improbably includes the notion of free-thinking. It is easyto un- 
derstand how this came to pass. One characteristic of Hebrew 
** ivisdom*' is its tendency to attach but little weight to religious 
forms in <5^parison wim mond practice. To a really religious 
than this tendency might be barnuess, and even positively bene- 
fix^tal ; W*i see Iww even the prophets were com^ll^ lo accuse 
their countrymen of emoty formalism. ' But to a worldly-minded 
man it mlgbt be extremely dangerous ; who has not seen how thie 
omission la special forms of wor^ip speedily revenges itself on 
the average moral character? Even now we are told that an Arab 
who pretends to philosophy (or what the Hebrews would call 
" wisdom") is generally three parts a free4hinker. Islam is of as 
little impoi'tance to him asHosaism was to these "mockers" in the 
HgeOf the Book of Proverbs. Both classes of Israelltish 'Vwise 
men'* agreed, however, in this, ths^t they platited their moriil 
teaching on the Arm basis of experience ; but, whereas ther **:sc6ft- 
ers" either ignored or denied the Jehovah of the true prophets, 
the true " wise men*' (if the phrase may be used) were always re- 
sp^tfnl, and sometimes warm and hearty adherents of true re- 
ligion* . A great part of the Book of Proverbs may with Justice Ife 
described as simply respectful to religion, but that glorious Httle 
treatise (Prov. 1-0), which now introduces the work, is colored 
bya religious emotion which the great prophets would not have 
'disowned. '- The author of Prov. 1-0 adopts a more free and fiow- 
in^ i^yle-than was-customairy amongr the "wise men," who 
^dc^ Mtr^noti generally i^)eaktng> literati. • He Addresses by 
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prelema0B :J(h9<vea]lH)!^ cli^9» to^ ^bi(;h he;ffeem$ himself to baT^ 
IxdOQged ; aA(^ Ms favorite imf^eis are ^rawnfroni tlie life of tlie 
menol^tl Eyi(}eiiitly be lived in a prosperous age, '^hea it was 
nQbdimcUlt tQieceive the4octriDe that outward prospenty attends 
tb& ri^teoua^ Tbe exhprtalions to follpw after wisdom are eu- 
tiHdyJ>ased upQU tbe assumpiion ibat the wise (arid piousltnan 
mosttdso be pi^sperou^. Arid yet tbere is evidence even ir\ Proy. 
1-^Mt tiie ingress of sceptiuisrn, caused probably by some recent 
e\1jnt« in Israelitish bistor^. Jn words which remind us of '!PMms 
stand 73 the writer exclaimsr- 



^* flfiTy thon not the man of violeaod; 
: ^nd have tboii pleasure in. none of . 

The curse of JonoN-aU is in the house of the unc:ddl' 



And have thou pleasure in iioue of l^ifi ways 

moN-ah is in the house of the ungbdiy, 
But the habitation of the righteoUs He blesdeth*' (6t 1)14)9$ 



andloc^uig back from his invfio-oiieetou the «tom8 whlieb^.li^^d 
takj^ the: Jewish sUiterr l 

"^-' -^^iTiiily, Whom Jehotah lovcth/H« cofrectefh - ^- - ' '-- '- 

- ' A'rid^a a father the son in whom He d6l^lxieih**:(ftrlfl)k. ■■!. .;- ..... 

^ere: are such manifest resemblances of thought, of genen^ 
style,.;^ and of phraseology between the ''Book of Job" and the 
intrpductJoni^t proverbs, ttiat we can hardly be wrong in isuppoar 
ingthat^l^ey proceeded from the same circle/ A comparison of 
the two.wpyks seemfc^t9 Eiie Jo i^rarran^ the Gonjeclure that th^ 
lalifirria.thje older. /Th^ writer of ** Job" hiis read and Jadmirwd 
thj[» ;|]}trodiK<tipu to Proverbs, and this noble work Is the ch^^inQl 
thV/>ll^; which the inspidng; impulsi^ xeacbed his own axlnd. ' Ba 
beart^ accept^ ^ prove^rb-writer's doctrine of the Divine od^iiL 
of:tirtte wisdom (see chap. 28) ; but Gpd has revealed to him 
a deeper yiew of the problem of evil. The earlier writer had said 
that Irduble is to be a^epted th^kfuUy as a paternal discipline. 
Bad experience, undt^ a lugher guidance* has taught the author of 
"Job" thai this is^ not to be ta)ien as uncouditipnally correct — ^that 
it is* In fact, but a fragment of the truth ; and htince he puts the 
statement of Pro^. 3 : 11, 12 into the mouth of one of Job*a friends 
(i(lipha»>v ^^^> though piojLis and intehsp^ was certainly harrow- 
miq^ed in a degree, ^rhaps, proportionate to his admirable \nten- 
slty/ A doctrine, which at one time had dpnegood servlqp iv& an 
eKpre$3ion of rdigious moral philosophy had now become an oh-, 
stacle to f^th, £^nd needed widenijag. This widening was com- 
mitted, inGtid's educative . providence, to the author of *' Job/' 
Hia talent was not that of a prophet, but partly that of a n^ioraiist 
or '* wise man," and partly that of a poet. Hence he makes the 
problem of the unmerited suffering of the righteous the subjept of 
a rejlegtlve poem, with a slight dramatic tinge. He e2(changes the 
Vf^ue ^eatment i^t Uie consulting moral physician |or an^yiii^ijaa- 
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live reproduction of conbrete fftcts. There s^mft ttf baVe been an 
ancient tradition alluded to by Ezekiel (14 : 14. 20), of a righteous 
and much-tried man, whose name, like that of Priam among the 
Qifeeks, had become the symbol of immensurabie Wioe. I'hSour 
pd^t adopted as the framework of a comprehensive dlBCusdiQiK^ 
his; problem/ at the same thne imbuing it with a new and higher 
significance, Aod be it remarked in passing, that the trealment 
of this ancient tradition by the author of ** Job- ^ is a suffioient 
w&tranttor the illustrative use which Christian t>reach'erg make of 
the Old Testament narratives, infusing into them an even bii^hef 
meaning than was possible to the author pf '* Job." The (question 
which arose before the mlud of the tatter was this : How eould it 
be that an innocent num, like Job was overtaken. by such an awful 
c;^amity ; and more than this, how can there be so large a class of 
indd^e^t^iutf ominate onea eouBistently wiih the Divine rittl^teouiH 
ness? For Job, like Dante in his pilgrimage, imdiik^jSoet^^iF 
Faust, has a twofold character, individual and typical. .As an in- 
dividual, he is^ne^of the most striking figures of the Old Testa* 
nuent. He is not merely a patriarch in the already remote vouth 
fif/tliei World, but the idealized portrait of the a;titho!f himfiell' Ih 
the rhythmic swell of Jub*s passionate conq)laint4^, there is an 
e^o of the heart-beats of a great poet and a ^reiit sufferer. Thd 
crjr;.*' t*erish thedayin which I was born" (3 : 3), is ^ trueexpreak 
siph'ot the first effects of some unrecorded sorrow. In the life- 
like description beginning ** Oh that I were 9s in months of ^Id" 
(29 :'^),,tiie writer is thinking probably of his own hapfpier dayt, 
before misfortune overtook huh. Like Job (^ : 7, 2t-^; he had 
satin the "broad place" by the gat(S, and solved the do(ubts of ■ 
|)erpiexed clients. Like Job, he had maintained Ms positioii tri- 
umphantly against other wise men. He had a fellow-Rjeling iwith 
Job in the distressful passage through doubt to faith: Like Job 
(2i : 16), he had resisted the suggestion of practical atheism; and 
with the confession of his eri-or (42 : 2-6), had recovered spiritual 
peace. But there is yet another asijiect to the personality of the 
siitthpr of ** Job'*~his open eye and ear for the sights and lessohti 
i^f external nature. He might have said with a better rigtlt than 
Goethe, ** What I have not gained by leamihg I have by trft^M." 
tfeis such a one as Sirach describes (Ecclus. 89 : 4), **He will 
t rayel' through strange countries, for he hath tried the ^odiind 
the evil among men." From a wide Observation Of nature he 
derived the magnificent scenery — scenery, however, which is mudi 
more than scenery, for it furnishes important elements of his 
sacred philosophy. Not that the imagination is allowed to be 
inactive ; indeed, one may ask. Where in the Bible is the imagina- 
tion allowed to be dormant, and would the Bible have conquered 
Its place iu th« world's respect ImA it been othwwiaet Ko ; our 
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poet devoted his Imagination, as his next precious offering/on^^e 
.service of religion. For the full and free consideration or hfe sub- 
ject, he felt that he required an absolutely clear medium; di^n- 
gaged from the fissociations even of the true, the revealed religion. 
And is he not in this point also a warrant for the **tipologetic" 
treatment to which we, like the author of ** Job/* though in other 
forms,, are obliged to subject our religion ? With a poet's tact, 
and with a true sympathy for doubters, he created an ideal me- 
dium in which hardly anything Israelitish is visible. The elements 
which he fused together came from the three countries with which 
he Seems to have been best acquainted- Arabia, Judah, Egyjpt. 
From Arabia he takes the position which he assign to Job. or. a 
great agriculturist-chieftain. The stars of the Arabian sky must 
h^ve deepened his unmistakable interest in astronomy- (9^0; 
38 : 31-33). Personal knowledge of caravan -life seelns to ha^e 
suggested that most touching figure which , our owu Oowper {las 
iso finely though so inaccurately paraphrased (6 : 15-$0V And l^e 
same desert regions doubtless inspired those splendid descrip^ons 
of the "wild goat, the wild ass, and the horse (chap. 89), which 
extorted a tribute of admiration from the traveller Humbol(ftl- But 
neither agricultural life alone nor the phehuinentt of the^^esbrt 
have furnished him with sufficient poetical material. He who 
would rise *' to the height of this great arguu^ent*' must have 
gained his experience of life on a more exlensiye and changeful 
theatre. Frum Judali, then, the poet ixirrows his picture of city- 
life, which presupposes a complex social organtem, with kin^, 
prit^ts. jiidges, physicians, authors, and wise men. This descrip- 
tion of the sessions of Job in the gate (chap. 29) is distinctly Judiean 
in character. It' was the Nile valley, however, which supplied the 
most vivid colors to his palette. Ue is acquainted with the Nile 
and its papyrus-boats (0 : 26), with the plants which grow on its 
banks (8 : 11 ; 40 : 2l), and with the habits of the two wonderful 
animals ("Behemoth,** or the hippopotamus, and " th^ Levia- 
than,*' or the crocodile *), which frequent its banks (40 : 15 ; 41 : 34). 
He is no less familiar with mining operations (28 : 1-11), such as 
were practised since the earliest times by the E^ptians. But the 
author of " Job*' is no mere observer or details. Phenomena are 
in his eyea but manifestations of the perfect and all-ruUng but in- 
comprehensible wisdom of God (chaps. 28, 38-41). ** From us," 
a great preacher has said, *' the wonder of these things [in. too 
nmny.of our, moods] is gone. . . . We have ^entered the 

. * Such at least is the prevalent view of these animals. To M..Chabaa, the 
Egyptoiogist, however, the de^crlptiona seem to have a fabuloiia^ ttnge, trhich 
contrasts wfth the accurate pictures of the desert anfmais; He alPO renmrkB 
tliat the BgypttaBs ofren represented animais, which can tievelr iiavd jexfsted mtt 
nt wonderland. {Siwies sur i*antiquiU historiquet prem. Id., pp. 891-8.) 
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va^- wheceji^ht dwelleth/ and €an name the incandescent chemi* 

cals.frbm wliicU it cx)mea. The * wild ass.* and the * unicorn/— 

ace ihey not stuffed in our museums ? and in Ihe nearest Zoological 

Of^rdeasvmay you not see Behemoth in his reeds, ' moving hij? tail 

tU^eA C^r * ? But the author of ' Job ' looked at the unicorn 

with an eye quickened by the thought of God. Oripn and the 

j*Ieiadfis above, the forests and the torrents below, . , . . the 

Bec^ pf the war-horse, the scales of Leviatlxan, are marvels in his 

.^jea— the speaking fragments of an almighty life behind. From 

.uaihe wonider of these things is gone." But the more we live 

oursdv^into the Bible, and not least into the inspired and insptr- 

,i!ii poem of "Job," the more the wonder comes back to us. 

']. "Jtty father made them all."' It is still the calming thought of a 

higher ^than humaa strength and wisdom— especially wisdooi^in 

wEich \h» racked brains of both the ancient and the modem 

^tlii^ker e^n alone iind repose. Certainly an intellectual solution 

r of i^U^e problem of iFroviaence was withheld as much from the 

.^^el)rew.ppet as from any of his successors. 

'lBut< the author x)f '* Job** tends constantly to' rise above the 

/■sphere <xf: individual life. H^ has an eye for political changes, 

il^icli OQC^r in the East with such startling rapidity : 

'T '^^\ ; "Htleadeth c<ran«aBow a\v»y stripped, 
.7.'.^ '' ' ' ABdiB^kethjodgegfooUiBh; 

;,,'rv. ,. Ho Iposeth the belt of kiiiM, 

Atid bindcth ft cord upon their loins ; 
-■^- :.> ': '•. . - -Be teftdetb priests BWAy Btripp«d, 
b :-., :: i li f. <: . : . .Aad hrJingWk th^ firmly rooted to a f lUr ' (W ; 17-19), 

^^ still deeper Impression has been made upon him by the hafd lot 
/oxlhe^poor, and {he prosperity of the wicked rich : 
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A land is given into the hand of a Dvicked man ; 
...-', The face of its !udges he covereth ; 

K not (He), who then is it ? " (9 : 24). 

And agoiahe'pfi^siunately asks, 

•• Why do the wick0d live on. 
Become otkli yea, mighty in power ? " (21 : 7). 

Itniust be clear to all that in such passages the hero has become a 
^^pB. of the righteous man suffering undeservedly. And this is 
confirmed by th^ numerous passages which are quite unsuitable for 
an individual, even when a sufferer like Job. His complaints are 
often really hyperbolical, and lower one's estimate both of himself 
and of his poet, unless we recognize the fact that he is a type of a 
class (hence those strange lapses, by which Job is made to use ex- 
pressions suggestive of a plurality of persons, 17 : 1 ; 18 : 2, 8 ; 
19 : Jl ; 37 : 11, 12), and—inasmuch as every righteous sufferer is 
a ^rpe of the ideal sufferer, and Job is a " representative man*' 
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f OT^sli&dowlnfi^ of the life and sufferings of the world's Sftfionr. 
Who oan fail to have been struck by the repeated jFeaemblanees be- 
tween the complaints of Job and those put into the mouth of 'pious 
sufferers by the P8alini9t*s ? I have sought to show elsewhere tlmt 
even a literary exegesis is not satisfied by the theory th«M; these 
vehemcmt complaints in the Psalms are the issue of pe)^nal 
troubles ; and I may now state my conviction that the only wajr 
to rescue the credit of Job (his only EhrenreUurigt 9& our GJennaii 
friends would say) is to regard him as an unconscious prophet of 
Christ. 

The truth is that the author was moved by a tyrpf old impulse** 
a didactic one as well as a poetic. It mav please lum to iissuine 
the personality of Job, but he is supremely disregardful eC what 
western critics call the unities of time and plac^ It 4s^ no men 
Atabian emir who addresses us, nor are we expect^ to thfow mut* 
selves back in Iniagination Into an age of intellectual sknplieAl^. 
Relatively to us, indeed* the problem of ** Job'' may be « bjsb^^ 
one : but relatively . to the patiiarchal age» it is highly subtle and 
cbmpUcated. From a purely literary point of view, the authsif ei 
this wonderful work stands foremost among ** psychological poeta." 
He has drawn. an unrivalled picture of a great ohan^eter tested 
and refined hy a vast calamily. He has ■■ also not indeed solviid, 
nor 0ven tried theoreticaU}"^ to solve, the problem of humaa Buffe^ 
ing ; but at least concentrated into a focus the data for ito diseus- 
sion,.8o far as they could be derived from the experience: ol his 
day. . And since he has done this for the first time, and h^s thrown, 
his thoughts into a peculiar and striking artistic form« his woik k 
not. otkiy material for the literajy historian, but a classic for all 
timies... . T^ K. VBSiY^mr in JP)^<iuer*s Moffcmttc, 
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If the science of comparative mythology had no other use, it would 
still b^ valiiable as a means of overthrowing prejudice and dispers- 
ing the dark clouds of an antiquated bigotry. In this sense it m^j, 
ev^tl in otir so-called enlightened ajore, not be out of place to show 
how the tale of the ** Wandering Jew," with whose image so* many 
ideas of religions odiousness are connected, has, after all, mainly 
arfi^i^ from the gradual transfiguration of a heathen divine form, 
not lacking m grandeur of conception, which originally and pro|»« 
erly behmgt to the creed of our own Germanic forefathers. 
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Of rimilar curious transfigurations for tl^e wo|!89^ Qipre. tlian one 
< -h be proved. I need only refer to thi popular custom, fttilt pre- 
vatlitig in seyeral parts of Germany and the Scandinavian Korth, 
of the* so-called "Burning of Judas*' about Easter-time. It ia 
ihsirucfive to - trace out tli^ upgrowth of this much-relished cere- 
mony, ^which seems to have naturally originated irom Christianity/ 
while 1b truth it can be clearly fathered l^k to a perversion of an 
early hea;theB idea, in which undoubtedly some crude philosophl-' 
ca2 views of cosmogony had once been embodied, A few in£ca? 
tlons will render this apparent. 

Ainong the pagan Teutonic tribes, as among most ancient 
nations,, the universe was thought to have been 'slowly and grad- 
iM^Iy evolved ftom an aboriginal state of chaos, out of which there 
came first a race of giants, called Jatun in the Gern^aniO Korth ; . 
and l&eo only a race of gods. The gods had to wage ytdiX against 
the giants, and ' finally vanquished them. In all liXeUhocd the I 
TitAQB represented torpid, barren nature ; the gods, the powefdof 
life which struggle into shapely form. It is an idea of evolution^ 
only: in anthrs6pomorphic symbolism, such as mankind every whej» ' 
has been fond of in its littempts at guessing the great riddle of t^ ; 
woiild. * ' 

Nofw a custom once existed, without doubt, in a^cordaoce; vdiE 
th^ Send-dramatie bent of all early religions, of celebTating 'thiji ! 
divij^e tietoiry over the uncouth Jdtun by a festival, wlietl Hi gilint ' 
dotl Was carried round in Guy Fawkes manner, to be ^ally burned. 
To4hi»day there are traces of this heathen rite, but unfortunately ^ 
milted up -now with a great deal of religious acrimony, owlhg to ' 
that mlsunderstandinfi^ of obsolete words which plays pfx teige & 1 
part iia the metamorphods of myths. The rite is still performelt as 
It unquestionably ^as of yore, in Spring— about Easter, which fs 
nam^ after the German goddess of Spring, Eostre, or Ostara — that 
is to say, at a time of the year- when' torpid nature awakes into 
shapely forms. The doll is stUl burned ; only, it is called J' Judas^"_, 
ThfBf ![ fT^j^i^i-triee^ evjidftntly have tlieir ohg^n In ^heVorWfs^ or" 
giant-burning. The transition ftcm o^e.word to the other was an 
easy one. In some places the people, misled by a further trans- 
mogrification of ideas and words, run about, wildly shouting : 
" Burn the old Jew I Burn the old Jew l" , ■ - ■ : 

The Jotun^ in fact, has been converted into a Judas, and then 
into a Jew. And so a pagan superstition serves, in what is called 
a Christian age of the religion ox love, for .the maintenance of an 
unjust prej udice against an inoffensive class of fellow-cltizens. 

Simiiar pranks oi religious animosity havie been played with the 
name of a Germanic elf-spirit, who seems to be a dimlQished dwarf 
form of Wodan, or Odin, the.Great God with the Broad Hjftt. ~ His 
brcfctf kat symboli?5es the canopy of Jieivven^ TU^^^f-§^i^it Is 
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thewfote naturally called by a dimintttfre ©iproifiloh, 'MlcJIwt; '^ 
Little^ Hat, or Hattikin. At the same time a|^eneral name for ser- 
viceable elfin spirits is in Germany G^ci^, Cf6ody-one8*-*a ixaiie 
which originally may also have arisen from that of Wodan, wtb in 
a Longobardic form is called Gwodan, In a Franklsh iform 0Odaa; 
whence the Godesberg, near Bonn. ? . :;. 

The MtcUen, or OUtel, are supposed in the folk-tales to be fond 
of playing wUli children. For this reason playthings are Te!ft-a!boilt 
the house for the elfin visitors, so that they may amuse themselves; 
and be less constantly about the children ; the parents not quite 
liking a constant, intercourse. This seems all very harmless so far 
as it goes, though not in accordance with common-sensel - But, 
unfortunately, when mothers or nurses found that children's sleep 
was often disturbed, they began to bear a grudge to the spirits ; 
and then a slight change in the name of the elfin took place. ' t>^r0m 
SPHtchen, Oatehen, or GHltel, they were cbnyerted into JMdheh luad 
e/ilrfe^little Jews ! Then stories arose of the ** little- Jews* vex- 
ing the helpless children, of inflicting red pustules upon t^ieir rbsy 
faces, even of burning them. Frolicsome honse-gnorties' of the 
heathen Teutonic religion suddenly became demoniacal spfiftd of 
lUi "accursed race," and the fiame of fanaticism was lustily fed*' 

We all know, alas! what deeds such fanaticism is capable of 
doing. The history of the Middle Ages bears feartulwitness to 
the inhuman character of this religious animosity. A single' quo- 
tation may suffice. It is taken from Mktthaeus Parisienisiis, a Mrriter, 
who also records for the first time the story of the " Wandering 
Jew." 

Many people in Englani--the author in question writes in his 
** Historia Nlajor " — who were about (in the reign of Richard I., in 
1190) to make the voyage to Jerusalem, resolved first to ri^e agatiiist 
the Jews. All Jews* that were found in their houses at Nbi'wjeii 
were massacred by the Crusaders. So, also, thdse at Stamford and 
at St. Edmunds.^ At York, five hundred Jews, hot counting the 
little children and the women, locked themselves up in the Tower 
with the consent of the governor and the castellan, from fear of an 
intended rising of the populace. On the Jews offering a sura of 
money as a ransom for safety, the people rejected the propositiow. 
Then one of the Israelites, learned in the law, advised'his co-reli?- 
ibnists that it would be better to die for their law than to fail 
into the hands of the enemy. Upon this, each Jew in the Tower 
provided himself with a sharp knife to cut the neck of his wife, of 
his sons and daughters : then, throwing down the blood^ri|^ing 
heads upon the Christians, the survivors set fire to ther dtadel. 
burning themselves and the remnant of the corpses togetheririth 
the Kifig'i? Palace. Oi^ their part, the inhfkbitants mid the Boldiers 
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burned down all 3the lioases of the Jews, dividing their txeMiiuro • 
ainxmg tliemselyes. 

. 8a HjattlmeaB Parisiensis, who also mentions the tale of the 
Wandering Jew--^ tale illustrated in our time by Gustave Dorl in 
a xnanner calculated to leave no doubt upon the beholder Ihat, 
AliasveruB expiates the cruelty he is said to have shown to Jesus 
wbeii the latter was bearing his cross to Golgotba. Tet, like the 
Juda8"fires and the JfideiiATe, the story of the restless Ahasverus 
is also moulded upon a figure of the heathen Germanic creed. 

'.'■■ ' II. 

^Cliis pcnnt has been made out by eminent authorities in Teutonic 
mytlkology. In. the following pages I intend supplementing and 
groaping together the scattered evidence, adding here and there 
some fresh points and suggestions. 

B7 way of Comparison^ it will be useful first to bring to recollect 
tioUvthat legends about men living on forever are to be found 
anong varioua nations of the Ea^t. Biblical personages, like 
Ei»oc1i and Elias, have thus been used in Oriental folk-lore for the 
purpose of a myth symbolizing eternal existence. Similar ideas 
are personified in fabulous accounts founded on the epic ** Schah- 
naiDfiih'' of the Persian poet Flrdusi, as well as in legends of 
Mohaxxun^an Arabs* 

It is not to be denied that these Oriental fictions may, in some 
caseiSy have served to influence European folk-tales. The Crusades, 
indeedi brovght about a great intermixture of thought between the 
iSast and the West. At the same time, we find on western soil 
Budb strongly marked typical figures of Teutonic fancy — ^bearing 
so thoroughly, in their dbiaractenstics and their attributes, a like- 
ness to tl]^ forms of the decayed creed of the Germanic heathens— 
that wo cannot but believe them to be entirely of native growth, 
amd to have served even as moulds in which some legends of appar- 
ently Christian origin were cast. 

likJiB, in Germany, there is the tale of the '* Eternal Huntisman," 
in some parts of the country called Hakelbernd, or Hakelberg— : 
evidently a mythic creation dating from the time of the Asa relig- 
ion of our forefathers. There is the tale of the ** Eternal Wag- 
oner," Hotemann, chiefly to be met with among the descendants 
of the Nether Saxons, who, among all the tribes of Germany 
proper, held out longest in thpir Wodan worship against the con- 
^u^ng and Christianizing policy of the Frankish Emperor Karl 
the Great; There is, further, the curious tale of a ** Flying Sea- 
faxvr," which Richard Wagner, who has treated so many subjects 
of national mythology, has used for a well-known operatic text. 
To the jMume cycle of myths is attributed the tale of the Bmge Jud€\ 
or " Sternal Jew." 
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TkefW^iB i8, t^at the Wandering Jew haB bee&^vciftTvd^AS 
i«)g»iite I3i« ttHiiA e<»nponent parts oi nid Isdividinlkir.iii^ijbeBmBay, 
^<^ fk» figure of th« WiM Hostattto, wiio biios^f i^probiAflj ft 
Met^lamMr )9f t^d diiiee Teiitoaie deity rWx)daii, orO^a, «ft^ t^ 
latter bad been deposed from liis kigh statiui through tk» B{»read 
^f C^i^iaBl^. Iti proof of this thesis it can oertainly be^diowu— 

4. That thiere. are German tales of the Wild HkatMnaay.ac- 
eoiiiitiiig' for his foiced peregrinations, in wMck no Jew wbaUtfr.jt 
WsnUXf^^i though an alleged insult offered to Christ forms a part 
Of the myth. 

% ^hit th^sevame tales repose on an sBsentially heathen biksiB ; 
somueh'SO^ thftt the WiM Huntsman, -who restlessly mmdersabeiit 
as an expiation for some insult committed against Christi i^act»- 
$My id&ntified VfUh a 7u>r9efiesIi'eaMng race, as the aadent Oenfom 
and ScaadinaYians are known to have been. 

a That in various German tales the "Eternal HtrntsmaB'' and 
the» ^* Etera^ Jew*' are said to be ike eam&pereon* 

4. That several chief attributes of the Wild HuntsmaBi«nd) the 
Wandering Jew are the. same, and that, to^ all appearance^ there 
has been even a similar word«trahsmutation^.^ in the ease of 
«^uA into Judas, and of ^^iZ^oAtfTi into Jik2(S^^en« 

III 

' Before nwroaching the German myth of the. Wanderisif Jew, it 
idll be wcHi to cast a glanoe at the character of the god npon 
whom kis figure is now assumed to have been modellflcL 

Odin or Wodan, the Spirit of the Univexse, was, concaved by 
our forefathers as a great wanderer. His very name descsribes him 

" as 4he All^per vadlng. Watan in Old High rGeraiaai^ wmdar^r m Old 
Saxon> and 4Km2^^ in Old Norse, are of tho same root as the Lstin 
md&re and (with the introduction ef a nasal sound) the GermaD 
voandefn — ^to go, to penneate, to wander about. Wodan is the 
Breath of the World ; his voice is in the rushing wind. Restlessly 
he travels through all lands. The Sanskrit lo^a, whidi etymo- 
logical ly belongs to the same root, signifies the wind ; and the wind, 
fn that early Aryan tongue, is also called *'1^e Ever Travelltiig/' 
' Hence several of the many names under which Odin was known 
represent him as being forever on the move. In the poetic -Eddft 
he is Milled Gangradr ; GUngleri (still preserved in the SoetUsli 
*' gangi^"^-^hat is, a strol&r); aud Wegtam — all meaning the 
Wayfarer. In one^f the Eddie songs, in which he appears inosr- 
natod as Grimnir, he wears a blue mantle^— a symbolic remresei^^' 
tion of the sky,' of which he is the lord, and along whtch he i&oes- 
isantiy travels. In the prose Edda, where his image is reflected, in 

- the '*« Incantation of Gylfi," under the guise of a man.vrho mi^ 



amiiiitt»&.iiame;m6aiuxig *^i^he Wajfivror." GEd 1^919 mJ^^hf^^^P 
f'Xt^fiaea ::&(Mii a -patbleess distance," and aslcs '.' fior ^ |ii|^lu»!9 Jl9^g» 
Ij&g'^'r^fexactlyLas, in later timofl^ we find the Wandering J^vf JiayiQg, 
'UutiBBlQ.iii^ ftKr/tlie Mtnie^ ':' ':.'' ./ + .'..''''.■ '^ '"'. ■:';. '.'^y.j'.i 

In i^& Iceiandie Heitt6kHngla(ibe^' World Cirde">1^«rff9^^ 
blstonoBi; rsemi ^mTtliioll Ojdi&> wlioae: r^m la^^ wwr ^erBlssick 
tSea, and who ruled ixl eompany with tweivd tenlid0rpfi4»8t8, .o«jfM 
.Hu^tiiat ii^^ :gods, or .diTine8)«\agadn appean aa a ja^reat'm^lnatGffy 
warrior. He was " often away for years, wandering thiroogh: znati^y 
lafads. ** ' The story of ^ this powcrfnl^ captain ; in -war, who fed the 
0e«manie hosts Irotn Asia or Asa*land,tiirongh Oardariki (Bnflsjia) 
and Saxon-land (Germany) to the Scandinavian Norths 10 inextrlc- 
aMy-mixed up with the story of the Odinof mythology.: Bntjt! is 
noteworthy that a restless, peregpriaatory spirH— that spirit whieh, 
:lateton,inade the Temonio tribes; overrun all Eoroiie,' and fltVen 
thie North of Afriea-^is adso the tshamcteztetio of thli ifmtUik^ leader 
€S the'ieelandtc.h^rO'^hTonicIe. ^ 

: r Saxo caHs Odin the viat&r indefesmsy^iSie Indefatigaihle Wandeo^. 
: Th» Northern Sagas ar6 f uU of : th# records of ' hia mttuy jootneytf . 
In the Kagi^ir Lodhrog; Bi^t,him^e^ty wo: se^ OdidO: aJreidy 
changed into a gray-headed pilgrim, with long beard, broad hat, 
and nail-clad shoes, pointing out the paths to Rome. The broad hat, 
everywhere characterizes me great god in Teutonic lands. It sig- 
nifies the- doud region-Miho head-dress; as : it w0rei of the earth*^ 1 In 
2Hany^rmiuiiio tiues, theonce powerful juler of the^ world W^ars 
a motley mantlb of many rcolbrs^ l»eeed togetlmr; This aejeminj^y 
undignified garment is but andither^ symbolic r<inderJing d ;the 
spotted sky: • :• ^ --'^ ■■' '^ '-v;- - j , 

Now tiie motley, many-colored m«ntlo> as well as the enorqioiis 
bioad hat and the heavy shoes n^ the Waiidering Wodan, reeur, on 
the one htod, in the curious shirt of St. i^hristophoras, andi on t;^e 
other, in tw6 of the chief attributes of the Wandering Jew.^ Tho 
coin^ence is so striking, thiit Ootthard Heidegger tflve^y ,^- 
dared, at a time when the science of mythology waS; lltUe-4ev0l- 
oped yet, that "the great Ohristophorus and tbe Wandering-Jew 
ffb together." At present; little doubt is entertai-aed thiyt^so 
Hur as the Church legend is concerned in Germanic f»ountries, Okris- 
tophorus carrying the Saviour over the water has replaeed^the 
older heathen tale of the giant Wate carrying Wieland over the 
water. Curiously enough; this tale has its prototype in a^ Krishna 
legend in India. Wate, as even his name shows, was only a Ti- 
tanio counterpart of Wodan, who: himself appears in :the iiiMi 
religion also under the form of a wator-god, or Neptuue. . 

But before going into ft comparison between^ the s^^abollcii^ jwtti^. 
i bntw of tiie.:«rrant Ahasverus and those of 6hen&ani:<i dftilles^ ^he 
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U4iB Qf #^ Wild Hnnt^mw^ )mu» to be looked 9X, for Ue i« tjk&e. liitk 
between vWodaB and tie Waj^derlng Jew., .f'^--\^-: 

•■•-■ .-:'■ •'. . : ,■, ■- ' ; ■ ■ ^^ ; .,■■■'■ :v - ■. ^ v .- ■ a.. .- 
" ■; •■■■■■ '■■' •'., ' ' . " '. .. •- • ' ' •• ■ .^\., -• - -,,• i •• -.- 
This tale of the Wild HuntsmaQ is found all over Cbrmany, lu^d 
in neighbori^g epuntries where the German ra(» has penetrated 
diMring the fni£rratt0Q9» in an endless, variety of forms. Wodan- 
Oilin; w&s the PsfoliopoiniKMi, vthe leader pf, the depsjrtedinto Wal- 
kalla. The Wild Huntsmai^>:l'<^ho has taken his place^ careers slon^. 
the.sky with.his ghostly retinae. In tl^e same way Freia, who in 
heathen times rec^yed a number of . Uxe dead, in her heavenly 
^bode^;, is converted. ; into a Wild IpLuntress, who hurries roiind s.t 
niffjit with the unf ortuA^te sonla , /. ». 

: ^be names ^ven in Cfermany to these spectral leaders of a noc* 
tumal devilry bear a ipark w^iich, cannot be mistaken. In Qer-> 
man^ Austria the Wild 9Tintsman is caviled Wotn^ Wut, ,or "Wode ; 
in Hol8tein» Mec^enburg^ i^pd. Pomerania^ , Wod. The name ..cor- 
responds to that of tii€|Wild Huptsmaii in Sweden, whe:^ie it is 
Oden. In^the same way a female kadsr of the WildrChase meets 
us as . FraO) Wode, Gode, or Gau4©P ; againi. ss' Frick,, Berchta, 
Hellai U^», fierka; or, biblically changed, , Herodias ; ^U .tl^ 
former names, with the apparent ex^ception of tl^ latter ^bdn^ b^t 
appellatives of the samelieathen goddess. To the seemingly bib^ 
lical name of Herodias, in some places a male Herodis corresponds. 
But I hold that a Hera, Odin's wife, could without difficulty be 
formed: into^ a Heirpdias, And an Oden, c who, was a Meer.'.VjOkter 
(Fath^ of the Armed Hosts), and who afterward l^ecame a. leader 
of the TFt^ Me^, was as eaeily disguised into a Herodis, . 

In some Westphalian tales, the. Great Wanderer, World-Bunnep, 
and Wild Hunt^ma^ appears as " Bodes.'.' Ujidoubtedly, this -is a 
OQirruption from Bodso^ ox Hruodso-^the 01oriousr-one of the ap- 
pellatives pf the gr^at god who still goes about, in German Christ- 
mas muimmeries, as Knecht Huprecht— that is, Hruodperaht, or 
Besi^0ndent-in-Glory» From " Hodes" the name is, in other West- 
phuinn tales, also changed into Herodes. ' . 

Beda relates that March, among the Anglo-Saxons, was called 
Rhedmonatl^, because they sacrificed in that month to their ij^- 
de«p Bheda, In a rhymed chronicle. of Appenzell, in Switzerland 
^^whore the old German nsfmes of the calendar months have tena- 
ciously kept their ground -r^March still appears as " Bedimonat.'r So 
alB«( wet find " Betmonat" in Chorion's £hrenkram der. Uutschmy 
tiprao^t publislied.at Strassburg in 1644. Bheda, in Old High Gerr 
miMELr: would be Hruoda ; and a female name of that kind is indeed 
preserved In old documents. It fully corresponds to Wodan's ap- 
pellative Hruodso. Now from Hruoda, too, the transition to Hero- 
oiaii was easy. As to Oden having been in Germany— even as, in 



sides that of Wodan, therd dannotl>e any dOnbi. It ts' testifies ^tibl 
bj the name of the Oden-Wald, or.Oden's Forest, in Southern Ger- 
many. And there, again, we meet With the Wild Huntsman as the 
"fibd^ristMber" remindingf us of the I^oHh German ^^Redeii." 
The chain of ihytholog-lcal evidence !s tlius complete; 

Hs^elbernd is a further name of the Wild Huntftmanfiii STortb^ 
wmern Germany. Grimm identifies it as BAkol-berand-^that ifl| 
ifce bearer or wearer of the MktUl, the mantle er armor; in other 
wordi, Wodan with the Mantle. From »' Hakelbemd" the ntime 
had, here and there, been changed into a Squire Hackelbetg. In 
the neighborhood of Hildesheim,this spectral leader ^f a -i^^ild 
chase is. said to njiake his great world-jdurney *'. every fteven year^'* 
Seven is it sacred nnniber in Teutonic mythology, as in thali of 
niany other niitionsi TheSddais full of allusiotis to the myi^tie 
Btimber ; so are the Germati MSrdken. When Hackelberigf ohaSelpf, 
he can l^ heard for miny' miles "hittllngf with his ehoes." This 
Kimb wandering spook has an oak forest and a mountain that are 
named dfter him^a remnrkable coincidence tvith the South G^- 
man^ale of the f btest-hunting imd hilLenchanted Wandering Jew, 
of Hfrhem I shall have to say more by arid by. Theflhoes alsa play 
ik cbi^dehible part in the myth of Ahasvertks.' 

" 'At winter solstibe time, the chief Tetttonte deities wer^ subpoeed 
to go or ride abdut iri stately pi^cession; Hence the Wild titiht^ 
man chaseis in the wbods chiefly in the nights during Advebt'time. 
Cti Sonthem Germany, besides the names mentioned, he also bears 
the appe^ati6n of the Giarit Hunislrian — the great god hnvitigbe^ 
eoibe a Titiin ; 6f the fintiter Ruprecht-^\«., of Wodan-Hruod^ 
peraht ; of the Hnnter Hahs-^probably not from the German ferm 
of Jpliaiines, bat from Ans or ulv— that is, God ; and df the Fiery 
Htmtsman. The letter desigtiatieh is quite in consoiiance with the 
original character of the Asli C^eed-^a Fire Religion, ii^ distikif 
guished ftom the Varia or Water Cult. Yet, in other SWabian lo- 
calities the Wild Huntsman, very curiously, is called the " Neek-^ 
By this niamewe are openly led back, in my bpinion, 10 that rb^ 
markable Vana religion which was once essetotililly the creed x>f 
the Swabian or Suevian race, «it the time whenJt dwelt near the 
shores of the Baltic and of the German 0<Jean. Neck is a water- 
spirit. It is, in many Teutonic lariguageSj but another fortnof 
Nit ; and Odin, ul Nikor or Nikndr, was a father of the Nixe^dr 
Kikses, and a Euler of the Sea, like Poseidori, the Zeus &t the 
Sea. ^ ■ • • ■• ■ •- 

Afn^hbr SwA-bian name of the WiJd Hnntsmftn is^ the LiHIe 
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World Hunter — or 7r«2^«-«7<^<r20, the l^wabisiis b0iDg.extre]ne^.feod 
-of earessliig diminuttyes. By soft misproiiuiici&tioa this mime is 
Bometimes cUaa^ed into WeUsch-J&gerle, whoi^by dropping tbe 
" t/* the idea arises that the apeotre is a Welsh (or foreigD) himter I 
It is noteworthy that, in most of these tales, he rides on av^rgmir or 
white horse, it is the wliite or gi^y h(»8e of OdiA'— agaiu the 
syinbol of the sky. 

Strangely enongh, a Swabian tale says I3iat^ the horse of the 
Wild Huntsman, or Neck, '*has been fetched from the 0ea''««-an 
extraordinary idea among an inland^d welling people, whose largest 
sheet of water is the Lake of Constance. ' Eyldently the aea-foorn 
stallion is a recollection from the time long gonb by, when the 
Swabtan tribe dwieU near the sea-shore. In the same ^oath^ei^* 
man tale it is said, by way of exi^aining tiie color of the steed of 
the Wild Hunter, that "a gray horse is & noble itnima], because 
it has the color of heiiyen ; in hell, therefore, there are only 
black steeds.'* So the Wild Huntsman, after all, is "not of heUish 
extraction I In truth, he is but a trayestied god* 

Primitiye races haye often looked tipon the sky as .« cloud aeaor 
heayenly ocean* Hence tiiB apparent contradiction bet^ivfieii: the 
maritime origin and the celestial characteristics ofv the horse of the 
Wild Hunter is no contradiction at all. In. the Swabiaii, |^e he 
rides with his steed '** through the air, over the earth,, and throagh 
the water" — ^a conception quite Eddie in tone. 'He is tbeiefore 
sometimes called the ttider, or the Roarw — a good deslgnatieii: Isit « 
«torm>god. And he has a braad-^brimnied haLt,.like/Y^fiix, wHdK, 
when lefb on the ground, nobody can ifaise, fohit then becomes lU^e 
a stone. The lowering 4doud cannot be reiised bjr the hand of 
i^an« 

Again, we hear the Wild Huntsman spoken of in Sonthein Ger- 
many as the ScMmmelfBeiter, the Eider on the White Hbrsa. It is 
the well-known color of Wodan-Odin's steed. How and tlMU the 
Wild Hunter, however, stalks about on foot, with a hammer hang- 
ing at his side by a leather strap. With this hammer he knocks 
in th^ forest. The God of Tli under, whose symbol the hammer 
was, seems here to be mixed up with the figure of Wodan^ Ae. to the 
Wild Chase being Wodan's Host of the Departed Spirits, this fact 
comes out also in the name of WiiWiffeer — Wodan's Army. The 
Wute's Heer — sometimes pronounced Mnotes Heer — is occiuiionally 
abbreviated into " 's Wuotas ;" softer, " s' Muotas." Or it is made 
into a W'&^thendes Jle&r, a Bagiujp^ Host — another easy transition, 
even etymologically speaking; n>r WtUh (that is, all^pervadiog 
spirit and passlpn, or rage) comes irojn the same root as ^ name of 
"Wodan. 

The Wild Chase is said to career along the Milky Wdy. It is 
Wp4*A'ft ^^d Fi:eia'8 welUwown. |>atb, Germiuuc wa^iars, who 
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boMtml otDlY^e deseesit— «i,. for iastitiico, Onjt tke^ooti^uaror. o£ 
t^ ^Ua oi l(ap— rthpijefor^aBserted that thejr liad .cqulq, from X\x^ 
Milkjr Way. A ]«,rjr« fish is aaid to fiy in front of the WUd AJIiAae*^:^ 
H jWfl9IE^,t0iiB6,td point te 04iii-fl cfaaractfir as a chli^f .wf^toTtdeitj, 
ar^t% t^ et^l^ VanaTCuIt^whieh^ after a strnggle meation^din ilie. 
Bdda^ w^s mei^ged in tkaAsaRellffion-r-^'wUea the Waters ^Sun»awi- 
Love-Goddesfi Freyja, together with her nearest relations, ^as.takei^^ 
o!ster IntojUgard asf a hostage. The Germanic race, too.. has its 
waye-bom Aphroditeu 

! SaxQ describes. Odin as riding on a. white horse, covered with &i 
white flhdeld. In German tales of the sixteenth century, Be(rch> 
told-nUie male form t)f Berchta, that is, of Fr^a, the ^conisort of 
Wodan-^-anpea^iiU the head of thei Wild Chase, dressed in white/: 
on a white Jhome, the paek of doga being eTent>f white color. It is 
still .tb^. typilicaUon of the sky with which the celestial rulerst are; 
originally idemticaUaa has. been proved from Vedic, Gieek».An4 
Norae namoQ o| gods* 

This white or gray horse (Schvmmelt.or Or(m-^(Mmm^ Mhk) 
occuni in i^^Sazon tale of the Meissen district, whichdescaibm mns 
Jfigenteofel'^tha Aiu^ As, or god who has been/' deviiledf intorvjKt 
j^kosMy himtsmanr-aa careering tlirough the forest in a.longign^. 
Cfoak on a gny horse. Thus he roves and raves about xuSil: the 
oxa(ck t>frdoonu The« New. Faith, in fact, could note do wit^at thlsY 
dB»4^^^ ^t thaOldFiuth. . It positively wanted it ju»t«( fell; 
and eounterfoil— as something to be kept in the backgfionncL; tocba: 
oanl^jBiBalljr; abjured ; and. yet to be believed in withashuddjer^leet' 
the i^to^the.faithful should grow weak, if all danger of the xeu' 
tii^ <4 the .** old deyiky " were removed. At the same time; how^. 
eveiiy thje. Wild Huntsmi^n and his retinue were often repre/^nted: 
aa^bei^g. decapitated forms* carrying their heads under the i^:|m. 
The new religion struck at the liead of the old creed, exhibiting it: 
<ai]^ aai, ».honid example. 



it is- time to return ta that restless son of Israel who i»i^80 
tteed as such a horrid example. 

Perhaps one of the cleajest proofs of the. phantom figuve of the 
Wandering Jew having been grafted upon that of the great Wan^^^ 
derer and World^Hunter, Wod&n, is to be found in a tale Of thei 
Hars lifountains. 'there it is said the Wild Huntsman careers 
'* over the seven mountadn-towns every seven yean/' The reaeocn 
fldveufor his ceaseless wanderings is, that '' he would not allow" 
Our liord Jesus Christ to quench his tnirst at a river,.noiiata watex^^ 
trough for cattle, from both of which he drove him away, telling 
him that he oi^lgbt^ to^ drink from a horse-pond.-' For this reasoD. 
the Wild Huntsman, must w^uider about forever^ and leed upou 
3U M. ir-W 
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liorse-flesh. And whoever calls out after him whea hif gHo^j 
chase comes by will see the Wild Huntsman turn round, aqS he 
compelled hy him to eat horse-flesh too. 

No allusion whatever is made, in this tale, to a Jew, thongph the 
name of Cbrist is pressed into it in a way very like the Ahasverus 
legend. We seem to get here a mythic rendering of the struggle 
between the old Germanic faith and the Christian religion. Ttbe 
** horse-pond " and the " horse-flesh " are, to all appearance,. typical 
references to our horse- whipping,* horse-sacrificing, horse-flesh- 
eating forefathers, who came to Britain under the ieadersh^ of 
Hen^st and Horsa. To call out wantonly after the Eternal Hunts- 
man entails the danger of bein^ forced by him to eat horse-fiesh-* 
that is, to return to the old creed. The holy supper of the Teutonic 
tribes consisted of horse-flesh and mead. When Christianity came 
itt, the eating of horse-flesh was abolished, as a heathen custom. 
But at German witches' banquets — in other words, at secret feistive 
ceremonies in which the pagan traditions were still kept ap^— there 
continued for a long time a custom of drinking from horBe^hoes. 
In order to fully understand this custom, it ought to be remembered 
that both Odin and the horse which he j2:aV9 as a ^ftto Sig:ux!d wcfe 
called Grani, which certainly means ** him with the mane." (The 
Goths called their long locks grans. In the Nether German *' Rey- 
nard the Fox,'* the bristles over the mouth3 of animals are desig- 
nated by the same word. The beard of corn-ears is still caHed 
Orannen in German.) 

I have no doubt that Germanic deities were at one time adored 
In the shape of animals, even as among, nations so advanced in 
culture as the Hindoo and the Egyptians. Well may Odln-Wodan 
therefore have once been worshipped as a long-maned horse, or 
Grani ; and this would all the more explain the high veneration in 
which the presages by the horse were held. 

Thus the Harz tale of the horse-flesh-eating Wild Hunter and hts 
septennial wanderings is a manifest link between the heathen 

■ * facStas^ Oermania^ x. : " They are also in the habit of iBtenDgatiof the 
voiee aod the flight of birds ; and it is their peculiar custom to take connsel by 
means of presages and monitions from horses. In their woods and proves, 
white horses, not to be put to any work for mortal man, are kept at pablTc oost 
Attached to the sacred car they are accompanied, on foot, by the priest and the 
king, or by some otiier head of the community, who observe ihelr neighing and 
snorting. Ko other kind of auf^uiy enjoys neater confidence, not only among 
the people, but also among the chieftains and the priests. These, Indeed, Iook 
ttpon themselves as ministers of the gods, but upon the horses as beings iniCi- 
aied iifto the divine will.^ ^ 

In the second Lay of Qndrun, in the Edda, a consultation of the horqe is $IiO 
mentioned. It refers to the death of Sigurd : 

Weeping I went to talk to Grant ; 

With wetted cheek I prayed the steed to teU. 
Then Grani his head bowed down in the gnsi ; 
Well knew the steed that his master waa defd, 
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mjiliolog^ and the Christianized Ahasverns legend. A further 
link IS to be found in a folk-tale of Southern Germany. 

At Rdthenberff, and other places in Swabia, as well as in the 
- Black Forest, in Baden, people say that the '* Eyerlasting Hunter*' 
{der ewige jdger) is the same person as the *' Everlasting Jew" {der 
evoige Jnide). Both expressions are actually used there as identical. 
Of the Everlasting Jew it is fabled that he possesses a groat in his 
podcet, which never fails him, howsoever often he may spend Jt. 
Tins peculiarity strongly reminds us of similar ** wishing things/' 
or exhaostless treasures of the great Germanic god, one of whose 
names was Oski, or Wunsch — ^that is. Wish. 

AAin, there goes a ^:ale at Bretten. in Baden, that a forest in that 
net^borhood is haunted by the Wandering Jew. It is a curious 
ahode for a migrating son of Israel. The representative of a race 
which is nowhere held to have any romantic attachment to the 
woo^,8ach as the Teutonic nations are known to feel, is thus lo- 
ealhsed in a manner perfectly fitting the wraith of the Storm-god, 
who has been transmuted into a Leader of the Wild Chase. 

Bef^es Wodan, lingering recollections of another heathen deity 
fnemto have contributed to the formation of the figure of the Wan- 
dering 'Jew. The heavy shoes of the latter are said, in some talee, 
tp l>cr'*made up of a hundred pieces — the very masterpiece of a 
cobbler's painstaking cleverness." This strongly brings to recol- 
ieokion the colossal shoe of a Germanic god who represents the 
etemaMmperishableness of Nature — namely, of the Eddie Vidar. 
It -was considered a religious duty for all men in the North to col- 
lect, daring their lifetime, for sacrificial purposes, as it were, the 
leather stripes which they cat off from the parts of the shoe where 
the heels and toes are.* In this manner an immense shoe was 
to be gpndnally formed for Vidar, so that, when at the End of All 
Things he has to battle with the wolf Fenrir, he should be well 
pit>tected in trying with his foot to open the jaws of that mon- 
stToas beast. 

Vidar is the symbol of an everlasting force. After the great 
overthrow of gods and men, when the world is renewed, he still 
Uvea. Vidar's name means the Renewer — him who makes the 
world again; from Gothic, vithra ; Oermiku, wieder. Ahasverus, 
the Everlasting, with his many-pieced heavy shoes, is, at all events, 
a curious counterpart of Vidar. 

Why the name of '* Ahasverus," which is that of 'Persian and 
Median kings, shoilld have been chosen for the Wandering Jew, 
who, significantly enough, is said to have been a shoemaker, has 
baffled the interpreters of the myth. The name may have arisen 

* Id ancient Umea, Qermanic shoee appear, sandal^like, to have been open at 
the heel and toe ; which, from a »auitary point of view, waa certainly the hettvi 
arrangement 
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ftVna A IdlirDisd whim ; indeed, among the cbxnmon Gennadi P^l^^* 
it does, npt.ofn^i, In our folk-tales the nnrthical figure ib only 
known. MM the J^wiffe JudeyBnd, as before i^own, Is often looked^ 
vLjpgmniM idetftical with the i^i^« Jdger, Of Vidar with thV^<>6 : 
no trace has apparently been preserved in Germany. Thfe/hW- 
ever>.l9 x^ Frp^' that a corresppnding deity may not onCe K'avelieen 
believed in among us, A great deal of German inytholo^ has 
beiea losts by the disfavor qi time, Tet, unexpected fiods^aa, for 
instunce, in the case of the Merseburg Spell-song, or of the discbv. 
ery.ol the name ** Friga-Holda" in a Latin document of the Gothic 
eppfih of Spaiii — have repeatedly shown how much identity there 
was^0tweej;i the creed of a ^Scandinavian and the Geiinkn Teu- 
tons. 

lUm*" Ai^Vldar" (God Vidat) has once been believed In In Ger- 
vDggiTfJt Would not require too great an effort of the Im^natidn to 
afliiUKi^ tlu^ by a lengthening of the word " As" * ana by a cod- 
trac^n of '* Vidar,'' the name xnifrht have been changed into Ah^as- 
vet. WMir, in some German dialects, is contractea into it't^V or 
Wn An AB-Wm; or Ahaseer, could thus be e^ily iTormed^ I 
throw out this hint as the merest indication of a poissibiUty. ' THd 
thesis of a gradual engrafting of the image of the Wandering: J^w 
upon the form of a German deity does not want that support. It 
f ally stands by Itself , 

•^ •• - - - ' VIL . . 

Th«ro is another name of the Wandering Jew which is KeXd to 
luive possibly an sanity with the Teutonic circle of gods. In a 
liatinized form it occurs, in Boulanger's Miitona iu%'Tempori$;9A 
' Bottadeufl." 

-> ^'fiutta" is, by some writers on Germanic mythology^ aisiuined to 
point to Wodan — ^to be only another pronunciation of the same 
name by the law of letter>change. And indeed we find, in Ger- 
manic tales, the wife of the great ffod Perchta or Bertha^-wl^ch 
is one. of the cognomens of FreiaZHolda— called Pudd-mutier ; 
and various ghost-like apparitions In Oerman villages designated 
hA DoTf-Piidel Originally, this has, no doubt, nothing to do with 
the spectral dog in Pa/*i4t» Remembering the present tneaning of 
^-'tMie^ (poodle) in iG^erman, the word Pudel- Mutter looks like a tre- 
mendous and a most laughable descent from a divine 'status. But 
iliis &11 is not greater — to give but one instance out of a thousand 
-^tha&that "from CoBur du jR^' to Cowderoy, when ihe oow takes 
tiuB precedence of the king. 

We have seen Odin changed, in a northern saga, IJito a pilgrim 

•,- -I " ■ 1^1..,,.. ■ . .. — II - ■ ..11. I I . T - 

t Tile Osiiiiig moantala, Osnabr&eir; the ''Oan8waia'*i^re formed bf 
fiMvartan reapers from the last sheaf, and maoy namet lite OjiwaId,0t1iiMhW 
etc , teatify to the Ata name haviiif? been also that of Ckrman gods. 
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pointing out the paths to Rome. No wonder we fihoold meet wUh 
a mythic ftgtiTe, in Swiss tales, called " The Pil^m from Rome," 
ii?]bo is dressed In corresponding ^rmenta, and%hoha8 tli^ tft^md 
li^\ the lar^e mantle, and the heayy Imn-sheeted 'shoes commdnto 
the GertHauiC deities mentioned, as well as to the " Wimdeiflig- 
Jew ** — w^hcAit^ however, bciirinst that letter name. 

;-Tet iilose 1)ythe lofcalitj where this tale is cnrrent in Swlt*Ar- 
lajbd, we find the same figure again called the Mrige Jifd^^ 
namely^ in parishes whete theire are Jewish communities, as well 
as in the Prick valley, which is mainly inhahited hy Roman Catho- 
lic. To i^l evidence, religious antipathy has colored the myth in 
tliese latter ' localities. The Wanderer, or gray -headed, oroad- 
haitted pilgrim, was converted into a Jew, for the sake of pmntlng 
A moral and adorning a tale of higotry. 

'^'^£r^'^^^ transition from the heathen Germanic circle of ideas 
to^ih'e yhilstian le^en,d is provable In many oth'er ways. On Striss 
and German ^oil, in places of close proximity, the same x^haotom 
form is alternately called the fJtemaf Hunter and the Eternal Je'W, 
as well tt^ the JPilgrim iVota Rome, or the Wandering Pilate. In 
the last-taentioned form, he is assigned a local habitation in the 
I^latus Mountain of Switzerland. It is a well-known proeess ^f 
Germajnic myttology tb " enmountain." if Imay say so, the depbsed 
heathen gods,' to charm theni away into hills and underground 
cavei, where they are converted into kings and emperors, often 
with a retinue of twelve men, corresponding to the duodeeimiil 
njimberof the deities. 

.^ A folrest-liaunting or hill-enchanted Jew has clearly no meaning, 
l^qt if the Jude was originally a Wodan, Godan, or Gudan — and, 
indeed, there is * a Prankish form of the god's appellation, from 
which the Godesberg, near Bonn, has its name — ^tben the mystery 
id at once MissoTved. Godlm may, by softer pronunciation, bav« 
been ^changed into a Jude or Jew— even as the **CHUehen** the Ger- 
man spirit forms, were converted Into fPiUdeheny or little Jews. 

Where the ^Vanderer is known, in the Aargau, as X\i% Ewiffe 
Jude, it ier related that in the inn where he asks for a night^s-liddg. 
ing he does not go to bed, bat walks about, without rest, in his 
room during the whole night, and then leaves in the morning. He* 
once stated that, when for the first time he came to that Rhenish 
corner "where Basel stands at present, there was nothing but a dark 
ftyrest of black fir. On his second journey he found there a large 
copSe 6t thorn-bushes'; on his third, a town, tent by an earth- 
quake. If-^he added^-he comes the same way a third time, one 
wQuld have to go for miles and miles, in order to find eVen'as'mueh 
as little twigs for niaking a besom. 

^The iicnmense age and everlastingness of the Wanderer 11% f tilly 
lndi6atl^ in this description. 
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. . At Bern, lie is said to have, on one occasion, left his staff.&nd lila 
^hoes. In a " History of the Jews in Switzerland " (Basle, 1768), 
the Zurich clergyman, Ulrich, reports that in the GToverninent Li- 
brary at Berne a precious relic is preserved — namely, the aforesaid 
staff and a pair of shoes of the "Eternal, Immortal Jew;" the 
shoes beinp: "uncommonly large and made of a hundred snips^a 
iBhoeinaker's masterpiece, because patched together with tlie ut- 
ii^ost labor, diligence, and cleverness out of 00 many shreds of 
leather." Evidently some impostor — who, however, kept up to the 
floating ideas of the old Germanic myth, which had grown into a 
Christian legend—had thought fit, in order to maintain his assumed 
cliaracter, to present the town of Bern, as it were, with a dimin- 
ished fac-simile of Vidar's shoe. 

, At.Ulm, also, the Wanderinjr Jew is said to have left a pair of 
Ills shoes. This persistent connection of a decayed divine flg'ure 
with slioes and the cobbler's craft comes out in a number of tales 
abQUt the Wild Huntsman. In Northern Germany, one of the 
many forms of the, Emg-Jdger is called Schlorf -Hacker — a ghastly 
figure in rattling shoes or slippers that jumps pick-a-back i^n 
inen's shoulders.' In Glarus, the departed spirits of the Wild 
Chase are actually called " Shoemakers," as if they had been con- 
ijiributors to Vidar's shoe. A full explanation of this symbolism — 
for it can be nothing else — is still wanting. But the importance 
of the shoe, both in the Germanic creed and in the Ahasverus 
le;;rend. Is undeniable, and it clearly form3 a thread of connection 
))etween the two circles of mythology. 

VIIL 

, When the real meaning of a myth is lost, popular ifancy nlwayi 
tries to construct some new explanation. Even at a seat of Eng- 
lish learning, the old Germanic Yule-tide custom of the Boards 
Head Pinner — originally a holy supper of the heathen Teutons — 
is interpreted now as a festive commemoration of the miraculous 
escape of an Oxford student from the tusks of a bristly quadru- 
ped. Nothing can be made out more clearly than that the ban- 
quet in question is the remnant of a sacrificial ceremony once held 
in honor of Fro, or Freyr, the God of Light, whose symbol and 
sacred animal was the sun-boar, and who was pre-eminently wor- 
shipped at. winter solstice. But how few there are, even among 
the most learned, who know this simple fact, or who have ever 
been startled by the palpable impossibility of the modernizing ex- 
planation of the Boar's Head Dinner ! 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the restless chasing of the 
Wild Huntsman — though he still bears here and there the name 
of Wotn, or Wodan, and though he be replaced in other districts 
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"by a Wild Huntress, who is called after one of the names of 
Wodan's consort— should be explained now us the expiation 6t 
the crime of hunting on a Sunday, committed by some nobleman 
or squire In defiance of the orders of the Church. Th^ details of 
this Christianizing explanation vary in every locality^ Meniit^ 
always ready to explain, off-hand, that which they do not under- 
£tand in the least. Yet the great heathen Germanic Xt^XiU, of ili^ 
Wild Chase are preserved without change in places lying far 
asunder. In the same way there has been a Boar's Head Difihei; 
until a comparatively recent time, in more places than one in Eng- 
land ; and at Court there is still, at Christmas, a diminished survi- 
val of the custom. But only at Oxford the impossible story of ihe 
student is told. . i 

So, also, there are different tales accounting for the ^tregrltia- 
tions of that mythic figure which is variously Known as thd liorse- 
flesh-eating Eternal Hunter who insulted Christ, as the Pllgritn 
from Rome, as Pilatus the Wanderer, as the Hill-enchanted' and 
Forest-haunting Jew, as Ahasver, Buttadeus, and so forth. But 
again, the cbief characteristics of the Restless Wanderer remain 
everywhere the same ; and in not a few districts this form is inex- 
tricably mixed up with that of the Wild Huntsman, who alsb 
dwells in a hill and haunts a forest, and whose WodanorOoda^ 
name may in Germany have facilitated the transition ix>9»fad6i 

' When we keep these things in mind, we shall see how; useful lit 
Is to study the creed of our forefathers as a means of dis|>ellin|^ 
the dark shadows of present bigotry. Such fuller kuowlcidgd 6t k 
collapsed circle of ideas which often show so remarkable a contact 
with the Vedio religion, enables us to enjoy, as a weird poetical 
conception, that which otherwise would only strike us as the 
superstition of ft contemptible religious fauaticism. For all times 
td come, a Great Breath, a Mohan Atma;^\\ rustle through the 
leaves, rage across hill and dale, and stir river and sea with 
mighty motion. In so far, there will never be a lack of an Eterilal 
Wanderer. If we understand the myth in this natural sense, a 
curse will be removed ; a feelinpr of relief will be created in.bosonis 
yet heavily burdened with prejudices ; and evidence will have been 
furnished that a grain of sense, however laid with absurdities, is 
often to be found in cruel fancies in which the human mindaeems 
to have gone most wildly astray. 
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lPQ»DBe^lNfi OF THE OSStM AN nNIVBBSFFT 

iBMWI«^tlie<qi»8tioB«tiii00i cMnmsfed by tlio«e. 'wh<^ are .connactod 
wKb nnlrenRtj' eduoalMA lii>](6 ▼firiotts fbmu in this ooixAtrjr^ thai 
«# tterroMve marita nA the JBni^liah apcl Gerraim 8y«tei99ML<liol4a a 
pwmiBattt y aa i tioD. On. lew qaeatioBa are bolder aaaertiQoaiiaAda 
tiuivi <N» tb^i^ and thftt by thoae who have ekher no acquainifcaaoe at 
a|}j oif III moat a , merely aoperfieial one, with the working o| the 
OoB^titiavtal ayatem in its own- home. The e^ pecieape fiwned by a 
pDelooigod xeaidfiiuse as a stodental one of the^ n^oat c^ehrated oif 
ti» sQUklkr Oermaa uniTiesaitieS'^as . ye^ little f reqaented by* l^ng- 
liahipea or Americans, and exhibiting the old aystem in ita >pnreat 
f orm-'-cemb&ned with that interooarae-^iththa teachers which the 
ataadftng afforded by ^- regiilar : poaiiUoa in an English nniveraity 
reBiA«i9^.pea0ible,>embcdden9 the writer to think tbat soma of . the 
Uapfeajwiis eoUaaled during such pe^od . of . xeaidence n^ay i^ve 
Qoli^imiiia^^moliye to. th» general reader 

i.vl4.«Hl-de«ibtle8S aa^kmiah many of thoae who look. with, diamay 
en- the jpreweoit >Btajbe of trwaition. at Qxf<»d and Cambridge to he 
tcdd < t]|fit.vthei<<akinoan .ttoiverajillea^ are paaaixig throug)i aatniMar 
p^iiQ^oltichaQge. ¥atithia la oartaiBly' tr<ie» Jnst at prefient^ .by 
YtxtiyAvoC TQcen^i l^gialatMHi, they are being brought, mu^ n^re 
nUder-the* aimiplete oentrol . of. the central government than has 
hiftlieirten heea the • case* The general impreaaion in England seen^a 
til be^haft thaMCipoaitioA has alwaya beea that of immediateauboip- 
dHM^ea to^tbe state. . Tliia is simply not trtte^ except iq so far aathey 
baeR«baeQeo>aegnlated from without as to conatitate a mere basis 
foe oa0 sibagpe \A the eyatem, of gimduated education which is car- 
riadi' to, perldction throug^ouA uermany. Within many of the 
amaJUyr iKBlverBitiee» ixntil last year; there existed a kind of «Ga- 
damae joHadiotioa net altogether dissimilar . to that of the Univer- 
ailjtol.Osfoyd. A aort of proctorial power was exercised by the 
bed^lsv and asta rule students were amenable only to the univer- 
sityt ocmitSi fore^ncfs committed within the town. University 
pnaan^eadstedr, and inaoaae oases a tribunal siimilar to- that known 
sprtkevVioe^GhMboellor'SiGottrt at Oxford 7egaUijted.theqi|eBtiou of 
<labta4iteiinBd byistiftienka. Mereorer a few nnivcaniitieB still hold 
their own landa. 

. .Bgji' .apt.ofd%naitf»*iahieh came into force in October lasti theee 
privilegeB were in most cases withdrawn^ and the academical stat- 
ales revised by government authority. The change may or may 
hot be eonafdered a disadvantage by political Uieorists, but of one 
thix^ there is no. donbt — its effect on the students. In Germany, 
where the facilities of migration from one university to another 
are vei^vgreat, a slight cause for dissattsfactioa hi th^ le^latlfl^ 



of a particular one will produce a stuftlingf dimiimtion in ite n«m- 
beTHL Thus tiais certainly eome about inirome finirenitieB' aftwBl«l 
bj the cbau^e of last year, and in one instance tbe result was the 
immediate diininiitlon by one fifth of the tolal'gttlpber of ii t u i i iula 
This was no doubt palrtly owinj? to other CBidasoi>><-KMfie'lte»nltar 
{q be mentioned — ^but certainly many mignHoiw tMk^^«M: to 
places BtlU possessed by prirneges. ^n^ulavly i^DMifk^ Borini 
Sftill liftlls under the tatter bead. The university juriedSctioa :Iuni 
there been retained, probably more as fadl^tin^ pelice Tag^itetiQii 
fban for any other reason. Foreigrnets, for e(xa»ple, oli^matfimi-i 
jlating there, are required to surrender their passports; in M^vorai lor 
which they obtain the niatricfulation ttrd: thiv mvst vlwagn ho 
carHed oh the pers6n like the passport, ibr whi^dilt-mosl iienagoiii 
exchanged oh ex-matriculation. 

The eentraliaing tendencies of the empire^ coupled with the oon^ 
sondations which preceded and hai^ Ensued on its cJStal^ishmeftt^ 
have naturally commended themscl'^s to the tdmmit ^e&emtiaii^ 
which is reaping the advantag^es of the old 'spirit pisiBiatiiig' ander 
the new law. Thei rivalry of "petty states, though .liiiastiouB 
enough in Its conse(|uen6es in some ditoetions, y^tttiadeuneoda to 
some extent iot the early exthiction ef that indop^adent «pirli.icKr 
eorpdration to which we owe eo'mubh in £n0and. ThoiMosool^ 
Toss in this respe<;t is shown by the attemptsnt present tin ■proBtoss 
to re-e9tabli6h in the German town^ the trade^guilds^of the wddle 
ages. The government is everywliere* emplo^iug artificial^ VDBitof^ 
to breathe life into the dry btmes whl<^ 'Atill remain to tevtily to 
the former glories of the corporations. The attempt must fni,'^bed 
cause it is 'made from without, and Is not a dovelapumit from 
within. It is an anachionism, bttt it is tho result of a dnrset ap; 
preciation of the advantages wMch have been lost, and of 'i&n 
means by which tho&e adTantages were g«ined. What will be 
the result when centralization has swept away tlid' last traces ol 
the Old system is a question which other nations beMerOermany 
may take to heart. 

Even as the petty states of Greece, through that tame .pettiness, 
produced politicians and horoes numl)erless, and "even *«« 'tiis '«n- 
cient geniud died away under a more tegular but a more leveHhiig 
rule * BO, in the last agonies of the central goverimiont; when the 
dislocation of the Holy Roman Empire was complete, did tine iife^e 
German principalities bring forth their galaxy of literary/sglo^ ; 
and even so is the spirit whioh produced this^ilory djing^wagr ^n^ 
der the enervating influence of imperial bureaucracy, iimengpibe 
more thoughtful of those who once rejoiced in the perfect mt^t of 
the new state, there aro not wanting sctoewho are begimihig to 
perceive that they cannot serve two masters ; they 'Cinaot IniBfc 
back the timeti when every LandemnivertiUft was the pride wacd tbs 
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special tare of the few little stiates whicli supplied its students, and 
wi^en professors still clung to their own university, happy td con- 
fer upon, it the glory of their name, even at the expense of their 
ojurn interests. Such a system is plainly incompatible with that 
w[hich has ^rliu fox its corner-stone, and which apparently niakes 
thp colleetioa there of literary ability from all parts of the empire 
it0 main end and aim. Already, says a recent German writer^ the 
8ei»4ces have discovered that they must hetake themselves to new 
h^fat^i, other than their state-appointed seiEits, if they would enjoy 
thfi^i liberty which is their very life. Nor have they been slow in 
m^^LijDg the change. 

Another result of centralization, closely connected with that last 
n^nt^ned, is the destruction of the old idealism which in the past 
made German 8tudent*lif 6 so lively and energetic a thing. 

; O alte Bnrsclienherrllchkelt, wohin bfst du verschwunden t 

a^ie^,the£i«t words of a song which resounds throughout Germany, 
in,: the hust week of each semester, at the solemn Commers and 
leftiff-takinga of the Burschenschaften. It is impossible to hear 
the song ?in sueh an assembly, sung, as it still is, with great energy 
aJXkd vigor, -and then to look round on the surroundings, without 
feelmg that much of the old enthusiasm has vanished forever. 
IVwiaa no. doubt to a great extent rebellious and foolish in its ten- 
den^ieSt bnt it pre6erved,or at least managed for a time to take the 
pilacj&of the feeling, of attachment to a particular university, which 
is< now so utterly lacking in the ever-changing ranks ot the stu- 
dentSfc 

r. The nature and the basis of the system of Corps and Bursehen-, 
S0&<tften(f as they exist at the present day, is so little known in 
this country^ where they are generally classed together as soci- 
eties for the propagation of duelling, that some slight account 
olvthem maynot be out of place here. Whoever will take the 
t^^uble.to turji^ver the pages of the Calendar for German Uhi- 
9^9itifi8^ which is published at the beginning of every semester, 
wiU/fiqd, before the names of the professors, who represent what 
is c^ifipaFatively an ephemeral and transitory branch of the unt- 
v^sity^ the names of several Corps— usually denoting the part of 
tlwycountry from which tUeir members are supposed to be drawn-^ 
theA- those^of onfr or two J?ur^A«»<?c^<3^/e^— -national nam.es like 
Qerniania, Tetttonia, or Arminia-r-and lastly a list; of academic 
societies of noore or less importance. Students who belong to none 
of ^M»^ are known as ''camels'* or " savages," 

Of all these the Corps are far the oldest in origin, dating from 
the sixteenth century. Originally known as " orders," and after- 
wardi a9 Lai^dsmc^nnschaften, they bear witness by their names to 
th« li^rmer local and representative character of each uniyersity. 
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Tl^ey are and always have been aristocratic !n character, and <f^» 
voted to duellinjor, wluch is carried on araoirg tliem with more 
ferocity and less precaution than amonff the BursehenseTutfien, 
which are usuallpr classed with them. The confusion of these 
societies in the minds of oar countrymen has been materially aided 
by the careless observations of casual visitors to the German uni- 
versities. Yet a very small amount of investigation, of intercourse 
with the present, or, still better, with the past members, would 
suffice to convince the most superficial observer that a really deep 
historic interest attaches to some of these associations — an interest 
relating to a period of Continental history remarkable for its pollti*- 
cal lessons, but far too recent to be yet appreciated. 

The Oerman BurachenscJiaft, one and undivided, had Ha origin- 
in the excited feelings of the men who, hot from the field of baUIe; 
streamed back to the universities after the termination of the wars 
o^ liberation, with the enthusiasm roused by those wars still fresh 
in their breasts. They had, they thought, accomplished a great > 
task ; they hoped to inaugurate a still greater — the freeing of all 
Europe from the despotisms which they considered to havo be^ 
reestablished at the Congress of Vienna. More than susptrcted 
by their rulers of holding the most anarchical opinions, regarded 
indeed much in the same light as the social democrats of the priss- 
ent day, the members of the Burschenschaft cherished the Ideii of 
making the universities nurseries of political and intellectual lib- 
erty. The means they adopted were questionable. The great 
demonstration at the Wartburgsfest of 1817 produced no very favor- 
able resalts> and three years later the murder of Kot7.ebue by 
Sand — the mere act of an isolated fanatic — seemed conclusively to 
prove the pernicious character of the principles of the <iociety. 
From that time forward a straggle against government began, 
which lasted for some forty years. The result soon showed itself 
in the separation of the one Burschenschaft into two main divi> 
sions, the more moderate "Arminia" and the fiercely revolutionary 
•• Germania." The members of the latter quickly put themselves 
in communication with the kindred spirits in France, arid vv4th 
their assistance the BurtcTunschaften played a conspicuous paM in 
all the commotions in Germany from 1820 to 18^. The suppre^^ 
sire measures taken by the governments were most stringent. The 
societies were suppressed at all Prussian universities, but as a 
natural consequence increased in numbers at those belouging to 
smaller states. After the wretched attempts at revolution in 1880,- 
thirty-nine students were condemned to death by Pruselian tribu- 
nals. Yet persecution merely seemed to increase the vigor of* the 
association, and in the revolution of 1848 a principal part was taket|i 
by the Burschensehaften. In Vienna in particular, headed by thefr 
ti|ftrjr teadiers; they held sway for weeks, and herfe and there gray- 
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headed. piofe8fM>78 mtif still be foiuid who made tliedr reputation, as 
orators in tlift Frankfort Parliament. Even «o late aj^f 1858» as the 
writei; waai assured by an old Arminian, it was usnaJi toj^ mpmbt»Ts 
qI that society on crossing the frontier, of the tins duchy in '^hicU 
tUel^ university was situated, to draw a black silk covering oyer 
their uniform cap of black, red, and gold, tlie only means of avoid- 
ing immediate arrest. Nay, even last autumn a hranch, ojf.Uie 
same Bur8chen8eh(tft, which had allowed its members, tf^ frequent 
politacal meetings, was officially suppressed by the 4(^^-^i^i^^ 
garian government. 

With the cessation of these stringent measucea. the^.politjical 
meaning of the Burscherisehaften. in Germany has died, oi^t^ It 
survives in their songs, mostly composed many years, agR> ai^ $in- 
doubjbedly, in case of new commotiona such as Iho^e, wh^^ afpse 
at the beginning of this eentnry, it might still be revive^ ; but the 
possibility of this is growing lepa every year. .One main ad^l^go 
of its continuance was the attention it secured lor .those ne{;e9aary 
bodily exercises which are at present so neglected in CferiiMii^r ^^To 
many it will no doubt seem absurd to be, told, that the dialling 
system arose out of the desire to furnish gymnastic e.xisrclae in a 
profitable form, and indeed we^know that thje practice in its more 
deadly shape is at least many scores of years olcU Vet it i^ certain 
that the BMrschenschaften adopted it^n the words of one of ^eir 
original statutes — ^as ameanaof training the body for the.aervice 
of the Fatherland. No doubt it also commended jtfserf a9,a» means 
of defence against the bitterly hostile i^dfTp^* who were so to apeak 
under the particular protection of government, on. ajecoui^t oi. tjj^eir 
aristocratic composition and proclivities^ In accordance witlx this 
origin of schlager>f]ghtiug-*onginally,;it may bftremark^^/nipier- 
play — is the fact that until within the la^t twenty years no 
member of the BurschinecTiaf^n was really^expected. or comp^Sed 
to fight, except under provocation, and thatv the mere, match- 
duelling common among the corps is little fayored by ther^val 
societies, which in all such' cases at least pro9ri<}e efficient, protec- 
tion against deadly wounds. Another stati^e, pf th§ Armii^ia con- 
tains stringept rules ajg^ainst immonl condn(<t . pn the ^rt of its 
in«a^rs; The hiB.rd drinki&g sp oftex^ j^kf^;<>.C <^4 %^4^ ^o 
doubt go on, but it is rarely; if ever,^con)k{^4iK»qj[^ ; - - 

Taking all these circumstances into coiiisidc^tlon, t^e^e ie^, no 
doubt that in mi^ny respects the loss of inl^uence el t«he Burden- 
sehaftm IB to be regretted. That the constant sacrifiqee of time 
required by them from their members are prejudicial to ha^d work 
is probi^ly truer of their present constitution than of their- former 
state, whei^ the living energy within them needed no. co]^ii|;iual 
outward deijipLOnstrations to pres^ve its vigor; Certainljf among 
the m«& Of ^bientifiQ and literary fame whom Qermaxi^ canboast^ 
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many have been membera of Burichenschaflen, or eveu of corpa, 
irhicli are univeraally legaided as still more destructive tp in- 
dustry. To take what presents itself at once aip a rough -ai^d- 
' t^bdy means of estimation; about one fifth of the studeuts at 
smau^r universities belong to c^?^. and Bibrdchenachfi^teu, together 
'^at Gdttingen a much lajgee fraction-^and about the same pro- 
portion of those who attend the more frequented lectures^ with ex- 
deption of theological ones, consists ojT membera of those s(>cie^es. 
Stni it is pretty evident <^t the whole system, is rapidly dying 
i>n% ; eorp8 njod Bur$(^Un8ehqfUn 9}}k9 Mre dwindling^ and in 
Berlin especially there exists merely a wreck of; the old glorips-^ 
the oiice celebrated corps of the ''Markers'' for example is. com- 
pletely extinct. Ju pilaoe of the old societies, it istrue, nave l^isen 
a variety of unions, ffinging societies, theological, phllologi(^,^ 
'and historical unions, all more on less .lay claim tu a share in the 
preservatidn-of a kind of etprit (Is .^r^, but these are but' feeble 
growths, and certainly in one respect, that of. athletic training,, can 
jjtnalLe no pretension to oonqMtition with th^ j^edecessbrs. The 
'wjrestYiiig unions, the original aim of which^- is Supposed to bo 
' i^rDEmastic ex^dses, produce no verv striking results^ Ou the 
other hand the peculiar character of sohlftger-fighting, entirely 
"different from the smalUsword play with which we^in tniaopuntry 
are b^t acquainted, demands as a mbe.mid non a- considersble 
amptint of physical strength. Hence the stalwart ^ure, and 
manly appearance of the. (m^s^tndent aa compared with .^heir 
fellows, Which all visitors, to German unlTersitiea have.nbtlcecU 
'.Much of the deoay of this antiquated 8ystemis4lue to thefjib- 
stitution of a new form of excitement by German n^ilitarisi^.. As 
ai^ule; biiit entire ytsar of the student's pisriod of residence jit. the 
' university is claimed bv the so-called " volunteer^' arningement. 
During this year, which may be gone through at any ume be- 
tween the ages of twenty aud twenty-iouTv and whid). is reckoned 
in the University course, the student lives at hiaowu expeni^. In 
Ids own Ibclgings«^ih which he ia nevertheless subject to the same 
rulies ss to hours and the like aa if actuallv in barrack^^pays for 
Utis own uniform, and as a rule is completely unaJbli to attend 
lectures or to accomplish any serious amount of :^brk—rUxe hours 
of' oeo^viioe occupying the partSidi^ the/.diij^' which, can J)^b^ 

devoted to thos^ ends. Thni>.^e unlyei^ty <K>urs^ is at least 
reduced fi^iu four yearsrta thre^: wMleiu some casea a xui>ui niay 
be called up at tlie beginning, of the year, kept on service fojq some 
days, dismlsaed for a year as incapable, subjected again at the end 
61 that period to the sama trial with the same resulti and finally, 
as in a case which came within the writer's knowledge, accepted 
as manageable ts^^i&fX on the third occasion. The ruiuous results 
of this, to regular studjr are apparent Tet SQ advantageous is it 
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jFpund %o reclLon the time of service in tbe nnit^Tsity oonrae, tbst 
the aatoniBhitig diminution of numbers last year at Heidelberg is 
said to have been due mainly to the fact that no regiment vnn 
stationed there, and that therefore the students could not easily 
sery:e daring their years of study. In no other German tinivefstty 
has this particular been neglected by the government. It n^ay be 
mentioned by the way that another possible cause of the decay of 
Heidelberg is the introduction of an extravagant credit system Hot 
dissimilar to tbat of our English university towns. In poxst of 
fact, a general exodus has taken place of those who eiuierfeltr 
themselves or were considei^ed by their parents unable to live in a 
style suitable to the Anglo-American society of the placo. The 
tfuecrtold by some of these unfortunates would excite the surprise 
«nd horror of those enthusiasts among us who believe in the ideal- 
Qerman student of thirty years ago as an existing institution. - . 
^ Yet in some places he certainly does exist. The wonder is thxt, 
Gonaideriug the disadvanta^res mentioned, and those stiil to be< 
noticed, such good men are ever set forth in these days bythe^ 
(]^exman univetsities. Cut short in their time of study by the: 
pystem of army service, with ail esprit de corps crushed out by the 
paternal government of the empire, with the least possible en» 
courai^ement from or intercourse with their teachers, they yet* 
djisplay in their studies an amount of steady perseverance wliich 
we can scarcely ever hope to rival in this country. The food on 
which many live is certainly not of a character to supply much 
stamina for hard workers ; the students' ordinaries at ma-ny smidl 
universities — even at Berlin — ^provide dmners at 7^., and, though, 
cheap in itself, the food is necessarily of inferior quality. Yet,- 
with all these disadvantages, the fact of the power of close applica^ 
tion remains. 

The intercourse of students and professors is, as wb have already- 
hinted, of the slightest description. The mystery seems to bo howr 
auy advantage is gained by the hearers from the ordinary pro- 
fessorial lectures. Indeed it may be safely stated that without 
very large private reading, on which they form a kind of running 
commentary, the lectures would utteriy fi^ii. The students are 
expected to be in the class-room punctually at the hour of lecture 
--'Which in summer is occasionally as early as 6 A.M.-^but work 
is not supposed to begin till a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
later. At the expiration of that time the lecturer hurries into the 
room, walks straight to the reading-deisk, spreads out his papeni, 
nnd b(^ins — " Meine Herren.** Impressive the lectures certainly are,^ 
as far as^sresticulation and elevation of the voice can make them so*, 
but,. 0specially in the case of young professors, the wliole proceeds 
ing: conveys an impression of perfunctoriness which ib probahly 
not iH^baaod, An exception must W tnftde In ftiror qi th« 
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ps/inaiissimai or lectares without ceremony, which are extremely 
f«w in Dumber ; and also of the so-called *' seminaries/' which are 
much less attended than they deserve to be, and in which an 
attempt la made to do the kind of y^ovk performed by college 
ti^tora in Enp^lish universities. Personal intercourse there is, and 
can he, virtually none. Professors wlio would entertain are usually 
t6o poor-r-indeed their social qualities are often, from causes to be 
now mentioned, the reason of their poverty ; while those T^ho are 
rich .enough are generally too much wrapped up in their pursuits 
to: ^go -outside their own circle and take tbeir not very polished 
pupils by the hand. The writer had the rare good fortune to 
attend — ^as sole hearer, be it observed — the lectures of a professor 
who shewed real enthusiasm for his particular subject. He was 
one of the oldest of the teaching staff, and thoroughly attached to- 
the universityy in which he had spent some half-century or 
mOTiS. JBe went so far as te increase his lecture hours from four to 
seVen a week, and even worked during a |Art of the Christmas 
v«catioii ; but such an instance nev^r, to the writer's knowledge, 
oeourred elsewherein the university, and other prof essors seemed 
horrified to hear of such irregularities. It may be mentioned for 
the >1>enefit of those who believe that the well-paid Berlin profes- 
sorate is fairly representative of the status of teachers everywhere, 
that:this man, whose reputation in one somewhat minute branch 
oi«tudy is European, was living, with his family, on aomething 
u/!^er.l202. a year. His whole career had been a failure, because 
hii one great book had been made up of a mass of erudition 
brpoght Ibrward to support a false theory ; and, disheartened by 
this, he had committed the most heinous crime which can be 
charge^ on a Qerman professor — ^he had written no more. '* Hut 
nicJUs geseh/fieben" is the remark which more surely than any 
other proclidins a man's inferiority, be his intellectual powers and 
hiflvGapadty i or teaching never so great. 

And herein may be said to lie one great cause of the perfunctori- 
niess: of tuition j ust spoken of. Si nee the consolidation of the empire 
!t^e!iendency to draw the best men from the smaller univer$ities to 
Berlia has been ever growing slronger. To obtain the glory and 
th&higlLpay of a 'prof essorship at Uie latter place, or, faSingthis, 
. at -Bonn or Leipzig, is the aim of every young professor and j>H«wtf- 
,(&ffi6n:< Ihroughout.Gennany, and the means to this end all know 
to.be literary activity. Hence posts in provincial universities 
h^ive come to be regaraed as a mere institution for furnishing sub- 
sidies during the period which must elapse before the trani^ation 
; to ,a higher sphere — ^burdened, it is true, with certain lecturing 
duties, which are to be got over as soon as possible, or at least 
'l^tisoltitely: postponed to me imperative duty of writing. It used 
ipl^e asserted Ia thi« country that the 8ucce98 of a continental pro« 
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fiasfor^fts estixnated by the number 6i iiis pupiU. This» at tlie 
j^reseht day, Is simply not tbe case. It id Estimated by the Quan- 
tity and quality of hisliterary productions. Hence a young teacher 
who has just tal^en his degree Will start at once writing as'maiiy 
' as two or three short Works in the course of a «^me*fer— often of a 
^ihd which in England would be classed as magazine articles, f^ 
quently mere ctiticisms of the writings of others. The atilbunt of 
tVfe<^i5f^,.iftore or less supported by facts, which' is thus produced, Is 
Jalittost incredible ; and when we consider the immense i^ntiOurage- 
'ln6nt afforded 16 unripe speculation by the'requfrement of a ffis- 
'sertation conta-ining an original theory, for every doctor^s diploma 
(66nf erred in Germany It is yet difficult to understand ho W such 
Wild ideas ad that lately put forward bvTr^itschke in Bterlili can 
arise. Iti no country of Ilurope, prrobably, save Gfermfany, could a 
'pidblldteaclier be found to maintidn, in the face pf masses of his- 
Brical evidence to the contrary,\hat n6n-performance of the duties 
6^ citiz^riship could be justly charged against the Jewish popula- 
tions, scattered over Europe. In n6 bther country would 8Uc|i a 
'j^ece' of pandering to a popular prejudice of the &y haye been 
thought worthy of the elaborate rieply vouchsafed to it. The mere 
^fact that eighty Qerman prof eissors are of Jewish birth might liave 
ideterrdd jkhe assailant froui such ah attack. "When We first had 
a parliament,'' said ft Veil-known German physician to the Writer, 
,,** about half the tnembers we elected were professors. They talked 
i^itcellehtly/and we all thought they "^ere the proper taen to lepre- 
seht us ; but an attention to facts was required which the -BferT^^^n 
^rofessoren thought beneath them, and there are not so many |$ro- 
ffeSsors in PaYlianlent nbw.'* 

Write, then, the professbrs must, or they; cannot live. Hence 
arises their abstinence from ordinary social enjoyments, skve at 
Berlin, and in isolated <5ases at the smaller universities, l^>p«- 
larity in society may indeed almost be said to be a ruinous quality ; 
for a man who is detained by It in a subordinate post at a provin* 
cial university is really often unable to live on his stipend. An 
Instance within the scope of the writer's knowledge is that of a 
.professor of fine art and archaeology, curator of a university 
mtiiieum, a man who has lectured ably for Bome'8e6r(Q of years, and 
Id at the present inoment in receipt of about 451. a'y^r from all 
academic sources! He is not even a meniber of the nniversity 
isi^hat^, tpUngeiE' men having been from tittie^ to time taised bVer 
his heaa into the ranks of the ordinary professdrs, who axe alone 
entitled to a seat in the governing body— atfd all becauise er 7M 
)fiichisf gescTiHehen. He can hope for no advan<5e'ment and no fecog* 
i^itlon of his Services until he complies with that; grinding dedrM^ 
tiOt 'tis take another case— that of a pr<Sfessor well' known In tiblf 
ibountry, and^ a' prolific author, who assured the writer tlitai be in- 



fe^id^d' to mafr:r on fli^ salafy lie Was then receMng«->-^otit 13W. 
jitrear: this, nowever, be should Sndtefcse by Witin^. **And 
Vhat^'' it Was asked, *'"^ill the whole atoottnt to r " Pttteibly 
1jS6?., '.'was the reply, Tfet for 'this tniserable 'strih,' histifflcieiit 
''even m the cheapest unire^sity^ toNvi of Gehnany/he Wis then 
/wonLlng in a way Vhich iriust perisianejitlv injnlie Ms ^hdalth. 
\Bui even nis positiph Was tiio^id ndiiorable than that 6f inany of 
'tifli dolleagues, who ar0 loVced by absolate need ii](to th6§^ mat- 
Jiages for nioney which are so common in OermaHy. The l^sarned 
man occupies in the eyejs of the ladies of Germany a iifo^itibn e^ual, 
if 4pt superior, to that of the all-flisctnating officer/ &nd ieltamples 
of. marriages su Just alluded to, instrtict*ve j[)erhap8, 

|t)^t scarcely edifying, ate onily too frecjuent. HoW the pHvat^ 
''4o(lenien, or private 'teachers authorised by the university, manage 
to 'lij^e is ^ mystery. Many of them of coutse have pAviite le- 
'iH>arc^, %^d the answer to the qiifest^pn, Why 'feuch and Biich a per- 
soii Isn^t a prpfessor, frequently is, **He isHo^ rich Enough T' 
^^ At JBerlin or at teipzig, on ' tj^e other hand, the ~profe6feOr finds 
ipmself coiiifortably salaried, and at liherty to *t)ay mo!re attention 
to his lectures. Hence sttidente and teachers uliKe are drawn more 
>rid inord |p the central universities— -the former because they can 
thereihear better lectutes, the latter because they there Obtain bet- 
ter pay and more opportunities of delivering those lectures, incresA- 
ih|^l^eir own incomes yet more by this means. Into the 'sphere of 
this attraction the younger professors are being rapidly dra.wn, and 
a 8npei5fi,cial style gf work is consequently produced which is merely 
intended for momentary success. This cannot fail to strike any 
o|xe who will take thp trouble to compare, the standard German 
VorkSs of the present day On any Well-worn classical or hfetorical 
subject with those written some forty years ago. Some hiEilf^dozen 
instances migiit be quoted in Which the neW works Yeptesent mere 
rec^iijfis of the older Ones, Interlarded With inatterof the mOst 
Irrelevaint kind. 

Yet there are some men— in sonie cases men of great rephtation 
—who cling to their own uriiversi^ties. Many of them, hora in the 
territory to which the university did 6r does belong, h&ve enjoyed 
th^re a, kind of scholarship in Virtue of this accident of birth. JEind 
are firmly attached to thd ptac'e in Which they have grdwn tip. It 
will astonish inaily to know thUt Something as neatly itkfn to Our 
own old systjem of close l^clioliLr^ip its the difference of corid^tlons 
will .allow, still exists at severitl Geimtan universities. Tliese lEfchol- 
arships, usually consisting in payment for the ^id-day te^eal iind 
other ^mkll privileges,' ate conferred— ^b'sOlutejly Withoutc*atotta»- 
tion--;K)n natives <)f the.Wstrifcted territory which the unlVenlty 
theoretically r^pre^ente, Btxt pesrhap* » itml strbrigfer tiiotiVe f or 
profiessors to rematn' at their posts than this |>eetiHar conneotioh 
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with tbeiv untvenit^, iir the knowledge tlmt, their repntatioit ono^ 
aebi^ted; they will be more conspicuous as heads of a school which 
ui&v |K>6Sibl)r shed lustre oreir their own little academy, than whea 
lost in the blaze of glory surrounding the Berlin prof essorata . 

The decay of the system then Ui its old form is the necessa^eon. 
s^queAce of the extinction of the conditions undei^ Which it mw 
u|t As the empire becomes more and more consolidated, the local 
spirit which once animated the smaller aniyersitiefr-^nd which is 
not altogetlier dissimilar to the rivalry eiistlng, ^ecially^ at -Cam- 
bridge, between our own collies — ^must die rapidly out, hastened 
to its end no doubt by that easiness of communication between 
separate and distant provinces the want of which had c|6 much to 
do in former days with keeping men ,at home. The necessity fo^ 
loieal universities is fast disappearing; and when that necessity is 
compieteTy extinct, the universities must either van»h oroontfaiue 
to exist in a widely different form from the presenU It may seem 
strange to English ears to hear the destruction of nnivendfies 
spoken of thus coolly, but such speculations rec^ve ample justifi- 
cation froni the historical fact of the total extiiictibn of somefive- 
and-twenty such foundations-^onie of them limongthe oldest in 
Germany, and including the world-famed academy of Wittenbog 
— during the commotions of the beginning of tl^scentory. In IIOS 
tllet^ existed not less than five^and-forty universities ; in 1815^ tiie 
number was reduced to something under twenty* It may be nrged 
that Sttassburg offers a proof of the vitality of the isystein. But 
tlie Ve-toundation in that place took place under peculiar CircBm* 
stances ; the full effect of the attraction to Berlin had , scarcely 
been felt nine yeafii agoi, and the establishment was accompanied 
with an amount of enthasiasm which rendered the success of i;he 
place/temporarily at least, a certainty. It was regarded as a kind 
of trophy of the assertion of rights against French occupation, and 
ai$ stamping the German dominion On the recovered territory for 
ev<9]fmo^re; Recent foundations Or re-foundations in Austro^Mnn- 
gary, Wh^re local spirit Is still very strong and conns unicatoon iiot 
so ea^,'' are a 'mucn iBurer proof of the vitality of the system;^ at 
least in that country. But in Germany it is a recognized fact that 
the universities no longer p08seBS~thi?mono]x>ly of intellect they 
wera.onca^uppQsed to possess,. and. the jtejxdency tp.c^eiije external, 
centres^H no ddiibt increase, afrit has dohe in England. 

A^few words niay be said in conclusion as to the general effect of 
the German system on society at large* One of the chief boasts of 
that system Is the so-called LtfnfreSmt which it alU)W8 — ^the abso- 
lute liberty, thait isj granted to the student of choosing his univer- 
sity and the teachers whose lectures he will attend at it. Yet with 
all this, the aveprage German student is lacking to a most remark* 
able degret in that self-reliance and independence which im somo* 
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how aeq^ulied.by the: junior ix^^bers of our own ttniTerai^iiM, k^^pi 
under tutelage aiB thejr are supposed to be. Nevea; t}iroui?h0ut kis 
coxHse of Mudy does the Oerman lad obtidn an opportunity ol 
fairly measuring' himsolf witli his contemporaries., These remarks 
are jM>t intended to exalt any exaggerated system of competitire 
examtnations, but simply to indicate what the result of tne utter 
want o£ thentis. Take, for example, the career of a German, stn* 
dent of law at the Gymnasium, raised from class to class as his 
wock reaches a certain standard of efficiency, but with only a chance • 
ohee a year, of proving tbat efficiency. He is transferred to the 
uniirersity by a pass exaniiimtion ; may enjoy a scholarship of U^e 
kind already deecrtbed, e(^ually without competitton ; and at the end 
of four years, absolutely without intermediate examination, cf^m? 
pletes his course- and becomes, by a series of pass examinatipn^r a ... 
^ferendar, and candidate fot that government emp]k>yinef[t .whi9K . 
is seldom long in coming* Front beginniog.to end of hit cfi^'eer h^ . 
has ibarclly ones had to tltink for bimseU.. tt is tbe result of.aom^ 
suieh nursing as this which has reduced the business capabiHiies of 
Gexmana generally to so low an ebb. This they tbemseiyjes freely . 
acknowledge; indeed, it would be hard to denylt, in faeeof.^he % 
pi^gof of the tecent usury laws of the extent to which the lower , 
midtdle classes are icapable of being vdotimized. Tliose laws^ di- 
rected agfiiinBt the Jews, will probably meet with the usual success 
accorded to such measures ; but the evil which they wer« devised 
to meet had become 8o glaring that the interference of government 
in some. form or, other was necessary, were it xmly to satisfy public 
opinion by a. show of activity. ,. • ^ , 

Of the effisets produced in the ordinary Intercourse of society :by 
the peculiar one-sided culture of educated Germany, disseminated 
as it is through all classes, others haveispoken, and this is not the 
place to. speak. The object of these remarks has been to show the 
destructive change at present going on in a system wfaioh has long 
been held up to ua as arrived at a perfection of development -which 
rendered it a safe model for the educational organizations of M 
countries. A. T. 8. Goodbick, in MaomiUan*^ MagmvM. 



POSTAL WTES, MONEY ORDERS, AND BANK CHECKS, 

'fjansBCEi can be little doubt as to the need fdt by the public for 
mor^ convenient means of remitting small sums of money by post; 
The increase of correspondence between different partsotthecoun* 
try is constantly multiplying the number of :, small debt^^^-^bts^ 
which Cannot be paid bypassing coin from hand to haiid. The 
])Tactiee is rapidly growing up of buying suppUes of draperies, 
tbas, books, and ntimberlesa other cbtumddltles fri^m 'wOlUknown 
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ftniM, i^tuiit^ u» a iow-ol tke higex tpWQt. Onlj.il wellzarranffed. 
ay«(€9B ol pfvc^ poat8» aa pointed out in a previous artiicl^'^in Uiis 
lUiie^ (JfjSiaaiTy 1S79, vqI. xxx^v., p. 209)» is needed tadtetvelop 
tbis,JEBLQdei.ol traffic imm^&aeljr But even witii tlie present yexB- 
tiooa . duiisgte^i on squUi good^ traffic, tlie number of parens dis- 
tribn^ WL«iit<be very large, and each parcel, a9 ^.general rule, ne- 
ovasitatdSva, po3tal payment. Tlie facility of railway t^yelfin^, 
'again, lead^i people to reslda farther from their friends than m 
. fQTm6]hdays>^an4 m.altltodes of domdetic eervauts^ workmen away 
, from homo in fiei^rch of work, commercial travellers and tourists, 
' ]»qnice«j)bher to receive or remit small sums ot money. 
i' r The Postal Mon^^y Order System is older than is ffenendlT snp- 
' poaed, haffing eiusted ia one form pr other since 1793. ' in its 
cpceaeot lonn^ however, the syatem dates only from tlie year I8S9, 
-uid^exienAioiie^ and improvements are frequently announced, th 
T^fety ^$A eventual certainty x)f acquittance, money orders leave 
f iltUeiJbo \» desired. The payer .has only to walk to ihe neamt 
-moaey^rdier- office ; wait five jor ten. minutes while, o^her eustom- 
'era. are ybeistg served ; fill up a small, i^ppliciition form; decide, 
alter inatMret deliberation \irith the postmai^ter, and reference to a 
privsaie o^cial list, upon the moneyrorder of&ce^ most convenient 
to th^ payee ;; then wait unt^l flifl; ordej; is dulv filled up, cotmter- 
foiled, stamped, etc.; an4 fio^iiy hand pver Lis money, ana his 
rwork is doi^e,- wltlju the, exception of iii<<lp8ipg tlje order In the 
properly-addressed letter. Tnej)ayee, too, may lie sure of getting 
^ kia rmimeir, !> all; goefi w^lL He need ofily walk to the ttioney- 
ij ordei^. office named, sign the order, give, the name of the r^itter, 
Oaad.than tha p^atmaster, if ^atis^d tl^t all is. right, and il 'f^- 
L:nif^ad; ydt^H the indispeusable advice note from the iremlttitig 
::hffiice«.,wiil> presently hand over the cash. But sometimes' the 
^'adVilbe>JM)tQ^aa not. ari^iyed,.and the applicant must call' again; 
AOtnikcommoQily the payer;, with tlie kindest intentions, has made 
the ta^fit nayalde a^ a distant office, imagining, for instance, that 
' Haiapobsao Boad Post Office^ must bavery convenient to a resident 
of JIaoipalead. l^lie paye^ m^st then make a tour in search of 
the required office— -unless, indeed, he or his friend happens to 
:.hi\vttr.a banking ftcpount^ when alLgoes smoothly in a moment, 
: Biid thai banker instantly relieves him of further labor in obtain- 
ing tha! seveo akiliingcand aixpence oi^ Qth^jt small sum whl^tthe 
PoBtii^ii^l^r^Q/QilieEal hpl48 for Ui s benefit* But seriously speaking, 
time is, top valuat)le to allow us tp deal with many xiioney orders. 
Busihesp. men n^ust long agpliaye demanded a complete reform of 
the system, were it not that the bankers came to the rescue of the 
Department l^y agreeing to collect the orders, and the post-offioe 
people iopn dis^vered that the banker was the safevt and * ^ 
meal um of tlol l6ction. 
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WitHn tl^e last six or seven years, however^ tti itttereitlng' i^l- 
tempt Ixas been made to replace xnonej orders ij bankers' cheeks. 
There used tq be i^ tradition *that it was illegal to dn^w i^ check 
ior lei^s than twenty sliillings, and ipany people still liave, %^, ipi- 
easy feeling about drawing a check on Lombaid Street for hali 
a guinea. But tlie Check Bank established by the l|i>t.e Mr. 
James Hertz has helped to cliange all this. Not only do people 
now <Iraw very small checks in their own check-books, bt(t, if they 
liAppe]a not to possess that luxury, they walk into a neighbpring 
Btationer'a or draper's shop, and ask for a Check Bi^nk daeck, 
.T^hich Is simply filled up and handed over in exchange for, tiie 
money without more. ado. This check may be posted to almost 
ftoy part of the habitable world, and will be worth itt indc^ibed 
Tati^e, for which n^ost bankers, hotel-keepers, and other buslneisB 
people will cash it. Irrespective of advice notes^ ttnd localities. 
About jdx years, ago. when preparing my book on " Monkey" for 
tUe^ L(Lternational ScientlBc Series, I inquired fniniitely into the 
working of Mr. Hertz's, scheme, which seemed to form t)^Q,down- 

\ ward completion of the banking system, and after six yef^ of 
0Ubs(iqtient experience, I see no reason to alter the opinion^ Ith^n 
expressed about the new kind of bank. The Check lE^nll^ han 
met with 1)i^tiOi;^e real check, and that is fhe penny-stamp dnty, 
in respect of which the bank mast already have earned a large 
revenue for the gQvernment, while, the money-order system has 
-<>ccafjiQ,nally.bee?^, losing revenue, 

1*116 post-office authorities, not unnaturally moved by thU^ state 
qt things, h^ve Qow, producecl a scheme for the isstie- of pofrtal 

' nbte^il, which, if successful, are no doubt intended to ttupeiraode 

- money orders and Check fiaii checks as well. The bill' now- in 
.Parliament, for, establisbing this scheme bearer th^ nam^sof tiie 
presjent PostmAste;r-GeneraT, Professor Fawcett, and of Lord. Fred- 
erick Cavendish. The rather startling draft regulatiotts; which 
accompany the bill purport to be the orders of the^ Right hon- 
orable Hanry FawceU. ^ut it must surely be understood that 
tliia eminent, economist is not responsible for the details of the 
scheme, except ih a, purely official capadty. The bili^ though 

- altered in details, i^ not now put foirward for t|xe first timv/^ and 
. it iif di^e 'either to the late lP6stma(iter>G^^^l,^ljqKtJ John Man- 

nejrf , of else tc* th^t. vague entity, ^* The pQjpartmei^t?' : But irliat- 
over be its origin, this bill is an intere^ng' ^oc^un9^t^ and its 
clauses imperatively demand consideration. 

The idea of the system is to issue ordem for fixed integral snins, 
rising by steps from ope shilling as a minimum to lialf-fucrown, 
five shillings, seven shillings and 8|xpence, ten shilling^if tirelve 
shillings and sixpence, seventeen, shillings and i(ixpenpe4 ^ ^ 
mit^iinum of dne pound, A person w^nti^f to iVipitv f^. vl^^^ 
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teen sliiUings^ must therefore apply for the next lower note» 
namely, seventeen sliillings and sixpe^^ce, together with a shillLn^^ 
ilote, and then add six penny stamps, and inclose 'the whole to 
the payee. These notes will be issued, apparently, with 9. blank 
space for the name of the payee, and anotlxer for thcf name of the 
office where they are to be paid. In this condition the order xoaj. 
be handed about like a piece of paper money, and will haye, so far. 
as I can understand the bill and regulations, absolute currency. 
Like a coin, it will be pHmd facie the property of its holder,, and 
its bond fide owner will be unaffected by the previous history 4>f^ 
the note. Any holder, however, may fill up one or botli bl&nka, 
and it then becomes payable only to a particular person an4- (ot) at 
the particular office named. It would appear, however, that if the 
payee thus named in the order signs the receipt; at the back, the 
note aigain becomes practically payable to bearer, like an indorsed 
check to order. Clause 8 of the regulations provides that If the^^ 
note bears a signature purporting to be tlie signature of th^j 
payee, "it shall not be necessary to prove that the receipt was 
signed by or under the authority of the payee." There are elabo- 
rate provisions for the crossing of these post-office checks, both 
generally and specially,, and it would seem that even, though the 
name of a distant money-order office be inserted in the blank, la 
banker may, under clause 10, safely cash a note. The regfolatloiui 
point distinctly to a desire of the department to withdraw their 
notes from circulation, as much as possible, through the bankin^^ 
system of the kingdom. 

The currency of these notes is somewhat restricted by clause 11 
of the resfulations, which provides that when more than three 
months oW, notes will only be paid after deduction of a new com*' 
mission equal to the original poundage, and a like further comr 
mission for every subsequent period of three months, or part oi^ 
such period. Payment may, under the next clause, be refused io 
case a note bears signs of tampering or fraud. Then follows the 
important provision — that " A postmaster may refuse or delay the 
payment of a postal order, but shall immediately report such delay 
or refusal, with his reasons for it, to the Postmaster-C^eneral." 
As, however, this report eeems to be intended for the private sat- 
isfaction of the department, and there is no clause requiring the 
postmaster, or the Postmaster-General, to give reasons to the 
holder of the- note, tbis regulation makes the notes convertible 
into coin at the mil and convenience of the department. There is 
no act of bankruptcy nor breach of engagement in refusing pay- 
ment. The local postmaster has simply to give as his reason 
for suspending payment, that he has no funds, and the depart- 
ment will doubtless regard his reason as a very good one. , - 

Perhaps the most extraordinaiy clause df the I'^gulatlonsift He. 
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16, wliicli provides that, if a note be once paid bv any officer of the 
p&6t4)ffibe, botii tbe PbstmasterrOeneral and all liie officers shall 
b^ discharged from all further liability in respect of that order, 
•* liot.withstanding any forgery, fraud, mistake, or loss which may 
ha^yid ^een committed, or have occurred, in reference to such order, 
or tb the procuring thereof, or to obtaining the payment thereof, 
aikd notwithstanding any disregard of these regulations, and not- 
i^ithvtaddlng anything whatsoever.'* Thus is Professor Fawcett, 
by^ hlfl own mere fiat, lot this clause occurs only in the regulations 
which purport to be the act of the Postmaster-General, made to 
slielve the whole common >and statute law of the realm i^ his own 
favor. Even his own regulations, laid down in the same fiat, are, 
not to be binding oh. this potentate, who is to be free from all ques- 
tion •' notwithstanding anything whatsoever." These words are, 
iMeed^ a stroke of departmental genius. Red tape is potent for 
blading the outside public ; but within the department no bonds 
of law <Mr equity are to be recognized in case of error, " notwith- 
Bteiiding anything whatsoever." 

^I (6aid(B to the study of this scheme much prejudiced in its favor, 
b^eahse it might be the means of breaking down the absurd objec- 
tmn of tie. English peeple to the use of one-pound notes. A well- 
regulat^ Issue of such- notes would conduce to everybody's con- 
venience, and might give a. substantial addition to the revenue, 
With; absolute immunity Arom financial risk. But then suck a cur- 
reitcy must be issued on the principle of the Bank Charter Acts, 
dj^d under strictly defined statutory conditions. It must be abso- 
lutely convertible at the will of the hond fide holder, and must not 
be issUed for such trrfling amounts as one shilling or two shillings 
and s^pehce. In Norway and Sweden, notes of about five shillings 
in value form a perfectly successful and convenient currency, but 
aaa^first experiment it would not be wise to advocate the issue of 
anything less than a ten-shilling note. Even a pound note cur- 
rency Mth token gold half sovereigns would meet all real needs. 
But after considering the details of this post-oiBce scheme, it pre- . 
s61itB itself aa a currency "leap in the dark." 

'In the first place, it is quite doubtful whether the postal notes 
will i^lly fulfil their .ostensible purpose of enabling postal' remit- 
taz^s to be made easily and safely. The case will be provided for^ 
no-doubt, ILthe notes can be purchased in bundles and kept in the 
ca^li-bbx, and if, again, they can be got rid of, when superabun- 
dant, in paying cab fares, small bills, etc. Few visits to the post- 
office would then be needed, the notes being current. But what 
about safety t Almost every postal remittance on this system will 
contain . not. only paper money payable to bearer at any money- 
order office, but also postage stamps to make up the odd pence. 
An i^enious letter-carrier will probably soon learn how to detect^ 
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13ie bKlosms of postal notes^ and eren If hib destiroy the notes ihein- 
sely^s, a fiur averas^e day's wages mlgbt at any tUne be made oiit 
of tbe 8tamDs,^by a systematic operatoir. Nor is any method of 
readinc: indosurer ibdispen)iabl6 ; for many newspa^r ^yfiboes, 
large sbops, booksellen, and others, habttually recei ve^ so many 
small remittanoeSy that a bold and 'sagacious post-office servant 
might trust to the theory of probabilities, and prey Judidously 
on the correspondence of a few favorite firms. The depaitment 
appears to have entirely overlooked the cilrcumstancas which give 
such security to bankers' checks, especially Check Bank^^ks« 
namely, that they are made out for odd sums, aire seldomr or never 
in the conipany of postage stamps, are iretnrned for verification and 
payment within a few days* aad, when crossed, are bnly payable 
through a bank, thkt is thtough the hands of a perfectly well- 
known snd responsible ctistomer. If the postal notes 'are to be 
promptly ieetumed for jmyment, th^y may prove even more trouble, 
some than mohey'orders ; if they are to circulate as a small paper 
cojienoy, they can give little security against peculation^e^qdedally 
oonsiderinfi^ the stamps which will usually accompany them« 'The 
SteUitty indeed, iii an able article ou this echeme, In the issiie of 
Jimli 5th» which should be lead in connection with an e<]^aUy able 
article in the same journal for March' 13th^ seems to take for 
granted that these postal-notes, with the accompanying stamps, will 
need to be Remitted in a registered letter. But if so, the aggi^e^te 
trouble and cost of the operation will be almost greater than in the 
case of ^e present money (Mrders^ and the tauon d^iUre of these 
new notes diteppeara altogether. 

The f undalnental objection to be made to this schenie is, no doubt, 
as pointed out by the Bcondfmt, 8tat4$t, and several other im- 
portant authorities, that it. enables the Post*Ofi|ce Department to 
create a considerable circulation of paper currency, Without pro- 
Viding any corresponding guarantees as regards a metaUic. reserve. 
It is a Bank Charter Act for St. Martin's-le-Grand, mimrn the sound 
prineiples embodied by Peel in that great act. There is something 
hmnerottB in the idea of a sound and sensible economist like Pro- 
fe s B O T Fawcett being made by his departmeont, as the first step in 
his/ official life, to throw over all the nice considerations which be- 
long to the theory of currency. In the lecture-hall at Cstmbrifitge, 
the examination-rooms at Burlington Gardens, or around the board 
of the Political Economy Club, a score of abstruse questions would 
adse about the raising of prices, the drain of gold, 4he cMSasonal fine* 
tuatioBs of a small paper currency, the proper limits of fi;toveni. 
ment mdustry, and so forth. But, as Postraaster-Gcbeiid, the Pro. 
tosov ignores idl theory, itnd disclalms^all liltbility,^* dotwithstaiid* 
isff imvthiQg whatsoever. " Though hardly respofisible for the de» 
tds of a suMQie framed while he was yet merely a prof^aspor, he 
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v^lt^)9€oiQ^ respfinslMe for 4ib«iii if ha sdvooatMibe paQsa^pa o£ thar 
bill tl^foug^ Fai^QriQ^eiii^ or if he ii21ow& th0:«difeiAe to.croi^iip 
a^aiil/mlk euibQequ9{it-ee80loB.. 

^ Tb,e.KorBl( po\pji of tbe bill is tbaA it provides no regiilatioDt for 
tlieeadtddT or disposal of the large sum ot moaey wMcb wiHbe^ 
paid into the department, if the puHio takes a fancy. to the m^tes^^ 
It ic^ quite impossible to estimate, by any refecenoe to theory or fact/ 
hoyr lairge the balapce will be. In M probabiKty it -will not be less 
tfai^ two or three mjillioBS sterling?, an4 quite likefy doable that If 
the orders i^hocdd prove to be popular in the capacity of paper 
money, the circulationr might possibly amount to twenty millions^ 
No'Oranftry person, indeed, can pretend to understand how the 
post-bffic& people can manage to keep a cash reserve at eaishof 
nearly six thousand mouey-ordet offices. Markets, fairs, races, 
currents of tourist^t iluetuations of ttade umst eanse gieat and 
6ft;en uii^zpeeted variations of demand, a)(id it is finafidally absurd 
ai!id ibipossiblei and against all th6 pHiu^iples of banking^:to divide 
a ^ash reserve into six thoilsa^d fragments I Nor, indeed, is there 
aby provision for the regulation of a metallic reserve, or any re^ 
secte at All. The department would bo doubt like to have & few 
inillibns at their unfettered disposal ; but surely a Post-Offibe^ Bank 
Charter Act, devoid of any meniionof acash^serve, and with.oare* 
f ul provtsion for suspending pf^tn^t whenever ebnvenient, is. a 
monstrous anomaly, and I may alttxost a^yan indult to the finaneidi 
«sommon-sens0 of the ooun,try. 

I suppoise we ought to feel indtdbted to the postal authbriUes for 
condescending to j^ve us the pretQr full details contained in the 
present bill and draft regula^ons. The earliest form, of the 
scheme as embodied in the bill of June, 1877, consisted* in -simply 
suspending, as regards the post-office*, all laws restricting the issue 
of promissory notes payable ; to bear^--a simple ^orteMan^ to 
the depisurtment to embark in the ilisue of paper money* In each 
subsequent edition of the blM they have condescended to be more 
and more explicit. Now the draft regulations give us idl we iSux 
want to know, subject to this difficulty that these i^gulaitiona may 
be revoked and altered within the limits of the act by: the mere &ft 
of the Postmaster-General, subject- to the consent of the TreiMiiry 
and the somewhat illusory check of. being laid before Parliament 
within fourteen days affeer it assembles, I feel sure tiiat lexpreito 
the opinicm of every sound economist when I say, thi^t. if we aire 
to have an unlimited oiirculatioa of one-pound notes and small ir$ii» 
tioi^al curren^,, that currency must be issued under, conditions 
clearlyt^ndiuQ^ibly defined by statute.. An eXAminsAionxitrthia 
bijli however, will show that, it is for the most part an en9k|:»lki^ 
bill ; the restriet^s, such as they are, are mostly contain^ in the 
tegulatlb3i9^and ar&revo<»blQ b^ govetnineal witl|ofi,t^f^sl^ 
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peal to Parliament. In fact, tlie second clause of the Post-OMee 
Money Order Act, 1848 (U and 12 Vict. cap. 88), wtich is embodied 
in the new bill, appears to me to enable the Treasuiy to suspend 
paymQ^t altogether whenever they feel inclined so to dp» r^ht d 
fiction being barred, " any law, statute, or usage to the con^arj^ in 
anywise notwithstanding*' (!) 

The proposals of this bill assume a still naore. ominous aspect 
Avhen we consider them in connection with the kindred new Say- 
iugs Bank Bill. This latter bill, among other matters. Is inteo^ed 
to raise the limit of deposits to be made in any one year in a Post» 
Omce Savings Bank from £80 to £100, and the total allowable 
deposit, apart from interest, from £150 to £250. The two bills 
t uken together disclose a settled design on the part of the Pq^t- 
Office to become a vast banking corporation, and to e^ter into 
direct competition with the bankers of the United Kingdom. It is 
iuipossible not to agree with the protest issued bv the managers of 
;lie ten principal banks of Manchester, that such changes would 
involve a complete chanf?e in the rai^OTi {2'^'^r^ of the Post-Ofiice 
Monetary Department. The Post-Office Savings Banks, pis Uie 
Manchester bankers correctly remark, were intended to apt as 
eleemosynary institutions — as, in fact, public schools of thrift. By 
the whole conditions of the original s(Uieme they were designed to 
induce laborers, nurse-maids, children, and other people of very 
small means to begin saving their odd shillings and half-^rowna, 
and to a certain extent they have falfiUed that purpose, TJie 
post-office was in this respect a deus ex maehin^ — it was JujHter 
called from above to help a thriftless residuum out of the mire 
of pauperism. The present limits of the deposits are quit^ 
Rufficient to meet all the needs of this class. To allow |i . per^ 
Hon to deposit as much as £100 in a year in a state bank is to 
Btep over the line into a totally different class of operations. The 
matter is niade all the worse by the fact that financially the consti- 
tution of the Post-Office Savings Bank is bad and indefensible. 
A.S Mr. William Langton has abundantly shown, to receive a 
deposit to be paid at call, and then invest it in government funds 
of variable value, always throws risk on the government. A pre- 
ponderance of withdrawals is always made while the funds are 
depressed, and an increase of deposits will usually coincide witU a 
high price to be paid by the department. Thus has already amen 
a large deficit on the investments of the old savings banks to the 
extent of nearly four millions, a deficit which Mr. Gladstone is now 
very properly proposing to pay off by a terminable' annuity. The 
Post- Office Banks have hitherto avoided a like deficit by offering 
only ^i per cent interest, and keeping the amount invested moder- 
ate. But it by no means follows that what has hitherto answered 
fairly well on a small scale will always answer as well on the 
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bolder Bcule now. proposed. Already the saviDgs of the people, 
"field on a radically false basis by goTernment, amount to aboti.t 
three qulEi^ters of a hundred millions. Witli the enlarged limits 
j^posed for the savings banks, and probably additional invest- 
ments on account of the postal-note deposits, we shall soon reach 
ft hundred millions, or one eighth part of the whole national debt. 
Should any serious crisis ever occur, such as a great naval war 
(and how can we expect to be always free from danger X) with- 
drawals would unquestionably take place, and the government 
would be obliged to make forced sales of its own securities, run- 
ning down its own credit, and incurring a deficit at tbe very time 
when it most needed resources. No doubt in such circumstances 
tile government would be obliged to raise a large loan in the open 
market, but this would really mean that when compelled to re- 
deem its promises the government would have to fall back upon 
th^Be very bankers with whom it had been competing on most 
Yinfair conditions in easier times. The Post-Office monetary 
schemes are essentially fair weather schemes, but they must founder, 
like the Eurydice and the Atalanta, in case of squalls and rough 
weather. 

If the English Government is really fitted to do banking busi- 
ness, why does it not begin with its own accounts? Why leave 
the national debt, the dividends, the revenue payments, and a 
Variety of lai^ public and semi-public accounts in the hands of 
the Bank of Emgland, aided by the banking organization generally. 
The fact, of course, is that not only from the time of Adam Smith, 
but .from a much earlier date, it has always been recognized that a 
government is not really a suitable body to enter upon the business 
of banking. It is with regret that we must see in this year, 1880, 
the names of so great a financier as Mr. Gladstone, and so sound 
an economist as Professor Fawcett, given to schemes which are 
^radically vicious and opposed to the teachings of economic sciaice 
and economic experience. 

Bid spatie admit I might go on to show that the conditions which 
the Post-Office demand as essential to the success of their monetary 
operations are tainted by a kind of political imnoorality. Every 
Common carrier arid ievery banker is responsible under complicated 
Stiitutes and tbe common law for every act of negligence, and for 
iiot a-few accidents involving no negligence. But the Post-Office, 
though it enters into competition with the industry of the country, 
sets itself above the law. Even a registered letter, if lost, stolen, 
6r destroyed by its own servants, throws no responsibility on the 
department, except as regards the tardy and absurdly small con- 
ceflsion of £2, provided certain regulations be carefully observed. 
Now, the same department coolly proposes to issue an unlimited 
l^aper currency, and to do a large part of the banking biudOPM of 
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tii^<36iilBit^ undet' Ifke coiisiderations of irre^poqBiViBt^. ^rOf e9goi 
Fa#ee^t, Lord Joliii HaiineirtB, or whatever ptlielr oesefvun^ '^11- 
tictauCihlij^peiMi to hoidiUe place of r<Mtm4ster-0enera1 /fs to'eobaut^r 
a Ta&t oibttetaTy buBiness, ai?d yet to be thfe final arbiter m ill Ms 
owB^^tedMustioouB with tke jBritiBh public irrespective of.HhQ /^w 
cott*tS/--_^--' ^^ .... ■ ; . ■ -;, -. ■• ' .""J- 

Now, if we investigate the matter, wul it appear tbat tti^re Is 
any teal n^ed for these schemeB, except to ifia^ify tlieini|ui^ot^'af 
" Th0 Sepirtment " which projpounds them t iTuiiB banking Sys- 
tem 6f ibis kingdom were, in a rudimentary state, like that of the 
Fiji laiUndak ^lere might be some reason why the go^^riiment 
should try to educate its subjects up to the banking stage of jCilrill- 
zatixmv jsut if any one will tak« the trouble to look through the 
Banking A^anae, and to study some accounts of the Ba^'ern' 
GlreaTi<|[|g4Iou8e System, h« wiU appreciate ^he degree th li^hlch 
the ^untiry needfl to be taught baking. The Post-Qtice^ ^gre&t 
as its systun may be, is mere child's play compared with the'^p^on- 
derfttL ^jq^anieaiion which settle^ transactions to Ihe/^eit^nt of 
ohe hundred millions per week in Loxnbiard fo'reet/wtthout'the use 
of ani&gle c(Hn, The vefy remarkable statistics drawn lip by Mr. 
Newmarcfa, And. printed in the Banking Almahac tor ihili'y^ar^go 
t^«htfwthat the system of branch banks is helng'elt'ehaed tk a 
wottderful way, and bids fair to distance even in number the' in- 
crease of money -order <^ces. According to these statistics, the 
number-af1[>ranch banks, as distinguished from separate banks, 
or liead offices, was, in 1866, 12216; in 1873, 1886; in 1878, 1801. 
The'i)»^«tase in, the Ibrmer interval i^s at the rate of about l3 per 
cent, and in the latter 30 per cent ! The nuriibiBr o^ mon^-order 
offi<3eil WW* in 1866, 34^ ; in; 1672, #00; in 1878, 57ft, aiid 
thotfgli^tfaQ rate of increase is con sideranle, being in the^filrst iBtdr- 
viil 24i per cent, tmd in the Second 3^8 jper cent^ it does not 'mani- 
i^t the skme tendency to progressive advance 'which W'e notide in 
the braneh banking system. There can be little doubt that the 
bankens of England aiid Scotland, if not interfered with, Will, in 
the neit ten or fifteen years, establish banking ofEtces in every 
nebk-ahd^eranny of the kingdom where there is any business kt all 
te be deiie, and their competition will result in offering facilities 
fof ismatll savings and small jpayments which must altogether dis- 
tance the operations jdf any government department.^ An impar- 

^tn iSs Bpeech on ttte Savings '^KhA:^ Bill (tTniiB Idtii)Mt. OtadMiMe'Ii^te- 
ttort«a tt> ttdVelMid : " If th^ had in tfafis eonntry a banking tiyH»m'<8o Hftwely 
devolved that it went into etery town and considerable parishtlie eertcmiy 
•bontd be veiy dopbtfol indeed as to the derirabilfty of raising tite UtM^r fimft 
oSr^Sb. . , . "rae Tolt^cte Saffngs Bantei for We ftNe tli^^dtas %w» 
aii^ady tfiy<m 6000, a&d were rising st the Hrte'or eoo^banfeB^a^year; bat tk« 
e«lMti;Mdi»,ii9i|(Witbeitar>ding the excellent de^'elopment whteh tMy had under' 
gone, hardly reached ^000, banks and branches taken togethbr." 

Thtre moat be a miftake here ; for 3f r. Kewmaxch*i flgarai shMr thit. toM 
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tial review" of tlie whole question can only lead as to the eonolu) - 
sion tliat the baiikers are right in otying oat 'to the g^oTemmenty. 
*' I«t lis alonel" It is a new phase of the old eedndmio adffgieTr. 
Iai8imfair^^lai$sezp<i8ser/ the onljr novelty in the matter 1b, thiit 
the cry is now addressed to a gieat minister and «n 'eminent ecpnor. 
mist, the, latter of whom has advocated in his writings what -tW 
forinibr has, Wa itreat ekteAt, carried^l^ 

^ut. to rettirn to bar more immediate topic of Postal Notes, I wrli, 
now poiixt out that it is ohl^ government interference which pre^ 
vents b^nl^ers from organizing- a system of small piayments Ib^- 
checks, far more perfect, safe, and convenient than anything, the 
Post- Office ctm do. The Check Bank has already done more than 
the department ; It has done a large business in email payments, 
with almost complete freedom frozn fraud, and has paid at the 
same, time a l&rge revenue to government thr6ujB;h the peno^, 
check stamp. But this penny ta^, l^dagh qoite inconsideraole in. .< 
larger payments, becomes intolerably oppressive in the eaaks of paV'< : 
ments aqder a pound or two ponnds. The PoiiBt-<)iflScB pfobably 
loses oil ^e smaller transactions of the Money Order Systeku and > 
what^reyenue i^ does seem to gain is gained on the larger orders, at ^ 
least BO .the Statist holds. For my part, I cannot see how we can 
be sure there is >ny gain at all, because the business is ccmdnclied: 
by the. same persons and in the name premises as thegehehd post 
business, and we can by no means be sure that each of tlie functions 
of a postmaster i^ separately paid in a deeree adequate to Its trouble., j 
Hevertheleds the Check bank, accormng to its last ri^port^ now< 
about p^S its way. In addition to paying a considerable revenue t^i 
the Crown. 

Thfiini is nee<ied but one change to set the whole matter tight,, 
and that, is t6 redace the stamp duty on' small checks/ s^ those; 
under .i^ or £3, to one halfpenny. The penny •stamp^ duty op, 
receipts,, as every one knows, is not required in the case, of/recelptfl^ 
for less than £2, for the obvious reason that it would be. absuraly 
oppressive in the case of small receipts. Bat exactly the sfime 
reason holds good for reducing the tax if not abolishing It ip the 
case of small drafts. There need be no practical difficulty iia doi^ 
thie» f9r ftn Act of Parliament of little more than one clause might 
enact that any check-form of any banker, bearing^ upon its lace a 
printed, and also an indelible perfbrated notice that it can only b<^ 
dtawa for a^ sum of (say) £5 or under, may be impressed at ^he 

? • - ' • • ■ ' - ■ - . > - '» ■ - I . . ., ( . .<t I .- s. t- - 

' - ■ . ' ' ■** 

Buaberof te^BrsnA WanQh offii^es in the United Hingdom to b^ fp&L or 7&p«r 
Mnt more thim Hi;. <vJaa8tobe Is reported to haye saidt ^orepver, thejoiiiicSd^ 
M-ilio^«rnal>dvQ,ai^el>eln£^ma]tiphed in an advanciw tatfo -of vreitMII^ 
Cleariy» acebrdiitg to Hr< i9Iadstone*e own adiiil!|tton,'M otiilittvrallM|iiitfli'th» 
pitr of.the-biUj&bftth^ limit of dspoi^ik 
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RtaiQp offices with .a baUpenny 8tamp< and shall then be^^^a^ 
duly stamped, all previous acls notwithstanding, in the same -wigr 
as .\C Jtt h&(l> Accckrdlng to the Stamp Act of 1870, ^^n impressed 
with a penny stamp. Such a change in the law would 
create no monopoly for tlie Check Bank \ for if the soeeess of- tfaiB 
bnnk became considerable, competitors would soon spring up, and 
there would be nothing to prevent any bank from supplj^ing its 
customers with halfpenny checks for small drafts. Ko doubt the 
Check Bank, in urging the reduction of the penny,*stamp duty, 
does so from a weak, because an interested position, but it is pos»}» 
ble for other persons to advocate the same measure from & parely 
public and disinterested point of view. 

In the use , of such small cheeks there is nothing economlce^lj 
unsound. The experience of the Check Bank has shown' that 
their checks do not circulate for any considerable length ofttkee; 
Being drawn for odd sunis, needing indorsement and being all 
crossed, it is not likely tliey should circulate. They- are exeeed<; 
ingly safe for postal transmission ; no post-office thief could poosibly 
venture to negotiate checks which are, I believe, regolarly 4;i«tfted 
as "dufier," or dangerous stulf. It is, indeed, a serous qaestioii 
for bankers, how they are to meet the trouble arising from any 
great multiplication of small checks. . But in any case, I do not 
see how they are to avoid these small transactions, even if they 
desire it. Cneck Bank checks are, I imagine, less troublesome 
than Postal Money Orders, which bankers already collect in large 
numbers for their customers; As to thef prop6»9d small shilling 
and half-crown, notes, it seems to me that they will; give infinite 
trouble to bankers, who must not only sort and count them like the 
smallest fractional currency, but must examine the dates, to insure 
that they are not running beyond the three months' interval of free 
currency. The Post-Office clear]y intend, if possible,' to oblige the 
bankers to receive. these ^mall notes, judging from the regulations 
about crossing. If, indeed, the bankers unanimously- refuse to 
receive such notes^ the scheme must, I think, fall to the ground, 
even though Parliament should sanction it. ! 

The general conclusion, then, to which lam forced to come is, that 
this scheme of Postal Notes is a mistaken one, which should never 
have been allowed to come forth under Mr. Fawcett's name. It is 
neither fish nor flesh ; neither a well-regulated paper currency, nor 
a safe system of banking payments. It is the scheme of a tenacious 
and aggressive bureau to underbid the Check Bank, a,nd by set- 
ting at naught all the customary risks of monetary transactions, 
to secure the disposal of large funds, while throwing niuch of the 
trouble and epst Upon the banking cotnmunity. In the conveyance 
of parcels and small goods the Post-Office has yet much to do, as I 
have taken trouble to prove ; but in the direction Qf banking, it 
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has ttlMMulj reitefMd alHnit- wltleli ft eannot !^ safelj allowed to 

pass*'- ■•'•■'• ' ■"'■ 

W. STAktilrr JkVons, in the Omtemp&rwry Bemiml 

PoWrsORXFts-^Since tlie abbve was fn.tjpe, H has been stated 
tliattb^'goremme&t will propose to aihend tlie bill by restricting 
the cn1ften<jy* of tb^ Postal Notes to one months This will mar the 
beanty^ and suooess of the scheme. It will be indispensable in 4 
sobseqaent session Of Parliament to enlarge the interval of cuf. 
i^ncy to three months, if riot the twelve months origlnalljr proposed 
by th« department'. Sev^rttl hom<fly proyerbs occur to one : "Give 
an inch, take an ell " — " Get the thin end of the wedge in fitst." Ih 
negard tathe Post^Offic^ Savings Bank deposits, the wedge is just 
now being driven home a little. The promoter of the Postal Tele- 
(Bfraph Department disclaimed all idea of a statutory monopoly of 
teleilfraphio buriness/ saying:, **^ I ne^er should wish for that protec- 
tion.'* ^ There is now an action pending in the law courts by 
whieii the department will bring the telephone companies well 
ander control. Ministries come and ministries go ; the department 
rsmftins. 19«A J«7i^i 1880. ^ 



A RABLiE, 

IN THB MANI«SR OP MK, OAY. 

How much would end in mode abrtipt* 
If listeners might but ihtenrttpt! 
—Once, in a corner of the lawn, 
^re folks were stirring with the dawn, . . 
A ToRTorsE of didactic habits 
Addressed some half a dozen Rabbits. 
—It was a Tortoise who, 'tis said, 
Contrived to break a wise man's head \ 
Since then the sect, report avers. 
Have set up for philosophers. 
*— No harm in this one, could be foiind ;, 
He weighed so much ; was so niuch round ; 
Not slower than his kin, or quicker, 
(Although his shell was somewhat thickcir ;} 
And wearing just that look of thought 
Which means profundity^-of tiaught. 
— " My theme (he said) is Promptititde."' 
He stretched his throat, and thus pursued | 
"In this discourse Lhope to bring ' .' 

Pefore you Promftiiudc the Thing ; " 



I shall take Promptitude the Word ; 
IjU^hr« t7 make th^ iQ^aoing .b^(e^ 
I shall consider every letter. 

TfrAnd fifst, ix^ frieud^ however. ¥i^Pid« . 

HQiHTr beautiful is Promptitude I 

How are we quickened, roused, renAif94»« 

Qx dwelling- upon Framptittfde I 

In- short, how much may we diacoveic 

3y simply saying the word over 1 

— ^How much, too, in this vale below^ 

Xo; this, one qual^ity we owe ! 

Twas Promptitude the batUes wimii 

Of CiGSAR and Napoleon ; 

]^ Promptitude to-day we boast 

The blessings of the Penny Post ; 

B^ Promptitude (I dare affirm) 

The early bird secures the worm • • '' 

— The Rabbits are a docile race. 

And patient under commonplace ; 

But here, one rather puzzle-pated 

In Gallic style.'* interpellated :" 

" If Promptitude so much can do. 

Why don't you try the prai;tice, too T* 

— This was. as Hamlet says, ** a hit ;" 

Clergy was posed by- Motker- W4k 

Th,e> Tortoise the. horizon sqanned ; 

He had no repar^tee at hand ; 

So, finding inspirationfajj. 

He 4];e)"i^ his head in, thea his tail.. 

His audience scampered q% in £^^: 

RisH^^idnuntur tabula^. Au^l^ DoBSOH. 



GIRLHQQP. 



An exquisite incompleteness, blossom foreshadowing fruit ; 

A sketch fainx in its beauty, with promise of future worth ; 
A plant with'Sdme leaves unfolded, and' the rest asleep at its root. 

To deck with their future sweetness the fairest thing on the 
earth< 

Womanhood, wifebppd. motherhopdr-reacha pp^sibl^^hing. 
Dimly see» tj»fr^ugh tn^e silence that lies, be.twee^ 4lien and now ; 

Something of e^lch and a^l has wov^n a magic rin,g,. 
Linking the three togeiber in glot^r on.gUlhQg.df^^iP^* 

Ajlkbn, 
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